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The  Tribune  wanted  to  give  Chicag(Mns  1066 

a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Viet  Nam  air  war. 

•inftMb  inruMMATioM 


Aviation  editor  Wayne  Thomis  brought  it  back. 

Wayne  Thomis  flew  on  combat  missions, 
lived  with  the  crews  at  their  bases,  and 
interviewed  top  commanders.  To  his 
assignment  he  brought  the  knowledge  of 
30  years’  aviation  reporting  .  . .  including 
experience  gained  as  a  World  War  II  navy 
pilot.  The  result  was  a  series  of  13  articles 
telling  how  American  airmen  are  making 
sweeping  changes  in  the  character  of  modern 
guerilla  warfare.  And  Wayne  won  first 
place  in  the  spot  news  category  of  the  Illinois 
AP  Writing  Contest  for  his  efforts. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
On-the-spot  reporting  by  experts  is 

one  of  them,  (jhicago  Trlbunc 


Whi 
can  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquire 
do  1 


household  income  of  $8,898  exceeds  that  of  the 
market  in  general,  aswell  as  the  general  audiences 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  television  and  radio 
stations  in  this  market!  •  Whatever  you’re  looking 
for— market  facts,  purchasing  patterns  or  buying 
plans— have  your  Inquirer  representative  supply 
the  facts.  Extra  service  is  one  of  the  big  reasons 
why  The  Inquirer  has  enjoyed  34  consecutive 
years  of  advertising  leadership  among  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers. 


linqutrer 


“THE  NEWSPAPER  WITH  BUYING  POWER’’ 


PLENTY!  If  you’re  a  Media  Man! 


Supply  you  with  audience  demographics  to  match 
against  your  marketing  objectives.  Provide  com¬ 
parable  figures  for  newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
and  television  audiences  in  Delaware  Valley.  Give 
you  detailed  readership  data  for  Philadelphia’s 
two  standard-size  newspapers.  •  Samples:  The 
Daily  Inquirer  is  the  Philadelphia  newspaper  with 
the  younger  audience— some  43.4%  of  its  adult 
readers  are  between  18  and  39  years  of  age. 
A  greater  percentage  of  its  readers  are  white- 
collar  workers.  This  newspaper  also  has  more 
readers  in  the  suburbs— where  68%  of  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  effective  buying  income  is  concentrated. 
As  to  income:  Daily  Inquirer  readers’  average 


Lt.  General  Ira  C.  Eaker  w 

We  are  proud  to  announce  that  we  have  signed  General  Eaker  to 
write  a  weekend  newspaper  column  on  military  affairs,  which  is  now  ready 
for  release.  To  those  editors  who  followed  his  fabulous  career  in  the  im¬ 
portant  theaters  of  action  in  World  War  II,  the  General  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion. 


Under  his  brilliant  command,  the  European  Allied  Air  Forces  did  an 
incomparable  job  in  the  Second  World  War,  all  of  which  is  now  part  of 
history.  ("Who's  Who"  gives  details.)  General  Eaker  is  an  experienced 
newsman  with  a  journalism  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

We  here  at  G.F.C.  think  General  Eaker  is  an  exceptionally  accom¬ 
plished  writer.  He  knows  his  subject  well  and  will  write  from  experience 
and  knowledge.  He  has  a  fair-minded  approach  to  all  situations,  with  no 
,  prejudices  towards  personalities  or  politics.  He  is  interested  first,  last  and 

always  in  our  country  ...  its  safety,  its  continuing  progress  .  .  .  and  its 
future.  We  commend  his  work  highly  to  you  and  will  be  glad  to  have  your 
newspaper  aboard. 

Wire  or  phone  collect 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

— 


212-986-7625 


They’re  after  us!  Media  men  are  looking  at  our 
retail  sales  figures  from  behind  their  big  ctjui- 
puters;  national  advertisers  jump  out  to  test  our 
reactions  after  we’ve  run  their  ads.  They’re  all 
whispering  l>ehind  our  back!  We  feel  so  alone 
out  here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  far  away  from 
major  metro  markets,  yet  we  know  that  98%  of 
Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  Blair  County  homes 
are  watching  us  all  the  time! 


Your  analyst  can  check  us  out.  If  you’re  looking 
for  a  unique  test  market,  maybe  we’re  it! 


Eltoona  SKirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-platemvide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 


We^ 

tkefmtmre 

today! 


Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


DECEMBER 

2 — California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Plankinton  House, 

Milwaukee. 

3 —  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Stillwater. 

3- 4— North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Hotel  Robert  E.  Lee, 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

4- 6— Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Freedom  of  Information  Center, 

School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

4-7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Valley  Ho, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-16 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors,  (For  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


JANUARY 

8-1 1— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Blltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

13-1^— Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

16-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

19-21— Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 
San  Antonio. 

20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22-Feb.  25 — National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission, 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C. 

29-Feb.  I— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Louisville.  Ky. 


FEBRUARY 

3-4 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbia. 

5-17— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

9-11— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dallies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

14- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 
17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 

Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

17-19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

23-25— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


MARCH 

3-4— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Jack 
Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  PIck-NIcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

12-24— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (For  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17-18 — ^Texas  Press  AssocIatlon/SSP  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houston 
State  College.  Huntsville. 

30-AprII  I — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg. 
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Where  do  you  go 

when  you  are  already  one  of 

the  world’s  great  newspapers? 
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To  your  biggest 
daily  issue  ever,  in 
a  news-by-continent 
format 

On  November  10th,  The  Washington  Post  published 
its  biggest  weekday  newspaper  to  date  (192  pages). 
It  was  read  by  more  people  than  ever  before  (daily 
circulation,  over  455,000). 

Moreover,  that  day,  readers  found  something 
unique  and  helpful  had  been  added  to  The  Post’s 
customary  global  news  span.  We  had  packaged  an 
unwieldy  world  into  separate,  complete  sections  of 
news:  European,  Asian,  African,  Mideastern,  tw’o 
Foreign;  plus  eight  more  sections  of  regular  news 
and  advertising. 

For  an  ordinary  Thursday,  it  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  paper. 

Even  more  remarkably,  it  immediately  followed 
the  climactic  days  of  the  most  intensive  and  far- 
ranging  election  coverage  that  The  Washington 
Post  ever  had  undertaken.  For  weeks,  a  brilliant 
team  of  roving  staff  wn-iters,  backed  by  a  national 
network  of  top  political  observers,  had  brought  the 
significance  of  Campaign  ’66  colorfully  home  to 
Washington. 

November  8th,  nearly  every  Post  employee  worked 
through  the  night  to  produce  the  complete  wrap- 
up  of  election  results  which  we  delivered  to  our 
readers  next  morning. 

November  9th  might  have  been  a  day  to  rest  on  our 
laurels.  Instead,  The  Post  smoothly  switched  em¬ 
phasis  from  domestic  affairs  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  America’s  lai’ger  role. 

This  kind  of  editorial  vitality  is  one  of  the  I'easons 
why  The  Washington  Post  has  gained  nearly  10,000 
daily  readers  and  21,000  Sunday  readers  this  year. 


We’re  restless  on  our  laurels. 
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Why  not?  Ten  of  ours  won  prizes  in  the  1966  writing 
contest  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association. 
Plain  Dealer  ladies  excel  not  only  in  what  are  considered 
feminine  subject  matter  fields,  but  they  add  an  effective 
dimension  in  the  coverage  of  hard  news,  too.  Two  of  ours 
won  for  investigations,  another  for  headlines. 

A  debate  on  women  in  journalism? 

The  Plain  Dealer  votes  for  them. 

Tk  M  Dakr 


National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 


SAGE  ADVICE  GIVEN  him  by  a  lawyer  uncle  when  he  was 
a  12-year-old  printer’s  devil  was  recalled  by  Rock  Du  Brow 
United  Press  International  television  columnist:  “That  typewriter 
you  are  practicing  on,  young  man,  can  not  only  protluce  the 
most  beautiful  art  form  in  the  world — the  written  word — but  is 
also  a  dangerous  weapon  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  There 
is  no  reason  for  the  man  who  sits  behind  it  to  be  personally 
vindictive,  vicious  or  mean.  Some  women  can  get  away  with  it, 
but  no  man  with  backbone.  The  only  time  for  personal  attack 
is  when  someone  is  antagonistic  and  really  asks  for  it — and 
then  let  him  have  it  between  the  eyes.  The  bad  guys  are 
easier  to  write  about,  but  the  good  guys  are  worth  more 
attention.” 

The  Freeloader 

A  liunarv  newsman  inav  partake— 

Of  LOB.STER  shift  and  smooth  C.HEE.SE-CAKE; 

Info  SOURCE,  and  Courthouse  BE.4TS  makt-— 
MISTAKES  that  cause  a  helly-ache! 

— Frank  Del-Vl'itt 

— Publisher  John  P.  Fink.  87,  McPherson  (Kans.)  Enler- 
prise,  after  a  62-year  interval,  revisited  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  he  formerly  managed  newspapers  in  Olympia,  Bellingham 
and  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  and  Pendleton,  Ore.  and  worked  on 
others  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.  “I  can  remember 
when  loggers  used  to  tie-up  their  horses  at  hitchin’  posts  along 
the  main  streets  here  while  they  were  tending  to  business  or 
visiting  the  saloon,”  Mr.  Fink  told  the  Daily  Olympian  in  a 
front-page  interview'.  The  agile  publisher  made  the  long  round- 
trip  by  train  and  bus.  .  .  .  Heady  head:  “Clay’s  Sparring  Is 
Not  Jarring;  His  Verse  Worse” — Albuquerque  Jourrml.  .  .  . 
Former  “same  name”  problem  plagued  Harry  Friedenberg, 
retired  .TO-year  veteran  reporter  for  the  Boston  Traveler,  and 
Harry  Friedenberg  (no  relation),  Scripps-Howard  staffer.  The 
former  is  now  a  public  information  officer  with  the  Coast 
Guard  in  Washington.  .  .  .  My  old  friend,  Edw'ard  L.  Bernays, 
public  relations  pioneer,  through  his  Edward  L.  Bernays  Foun¬ 
dation  (7  Lowell  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.)  is  offering  $5,0(X) 
for  the  best  ideas  on  the  way  to  dispell  false  images  the  British 
and  Americans  still  have  of  each  other.  He  has  returned  home 
from  a  five-month  stay  in  London.  The  contest  ends  June  30, 
1967. 

Rest  in  Peace 

It’s  tough  to  write  a  story 
And  give  it  to  “ye  ed” 

Then  find  his  big,  blue  pencil 
Has  killed  the  story  dead. 

— L.  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight-Sun 

— “Barber  Shoptalk.”  wdth  a  barber  pole  illustration,  is  the 
head  of  the  column  of  Terry  Barber,  sports  editor,  Ada  (Okla.) 
Daily  News.  ,  .  .  'The  Alabama  Journal,  Montgomery,  headed 
Mrs.  George  Wallace’s  election  as  Governor  to  succeed  her 
husband:  “Lurleen  Did  It.  .  .  .  By  George  ...  2  To  1.”  •  .  • 
Jonathan  Klarfeld,  Boston  Globe  reporter,  borrowed  a  chauf- 
feured  Rolls-Royce  limousine  and  wrote  a  good  feature  story 
headed  “Reporter  in  Rolls? — Lovely — Spell  It  C-L-A-S-S.”  TTie 
lead:  “Reporters  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  ride  in  chauffeured 
Rolls-Royces.  They  might  get  used  to  it.  To  conduct  a  Globe 
survey  on  the  effects  of  a  Rolls-Royce  on  the  average  reporter, 
one  first  needs  the  car.”  Here’s  a  paragraph  down  in  the  story: 
“You  cover  a  two-alarm  fire  in  Roxbury  and  people  stop  watch¬ 
ing  the  fire  and  start  watching  your  car.  Two  photographers 
from  another  newspaper  shake  their  heads  and  wonder  whats 
happening  at  the  Globe.” 
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SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


METROPOLITAN  CENTER  OF  THE  GREAT 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ADDITION  > 

TO  DELIVERING  TOTAL  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
15-COUNTY  MARKET  AREA  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

NOW  OFFER  COMPLETE  COLOR 

SPECTACOLOR 

HI-FI 

R,O.P. 

'  IN  THE  DAILY  EDITIONS,  MORNING  &  EVENING 

ROTO 

R.O.P, 

3  PREPRINTED  INSERTS 

IN  THE  COMBINED  SUNDAY 
HERALD-AMERICAN— POST-STANDARD 

*AMERICA^5  BEST  TEST  MARKET 

IHE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL  ,  POST-STANDARD 

EVENING  MORNING 

COMBINED  *233,5 1 6 

Mmiimr  musmm  ir  MoioHtt  miH  I,  samm,  iiK. 


HERALD-AMERICAN- 
POST-STANDARD 
SUNDAY  *249,651 

*  ABC  AuPi1~-'12  mos.  «ndin9  3  /31/66 


editorial 

Brazilian  Censorship 

^  I ' he  worst  fears  of  everyone  interested  in  Latin  Aineriia,  that  the 
Brazilian  government  would  use  the  general  ami  loose  language 
of  the  “Second  Institutional  Act”  to  suj>ersede  its  own  Press  Law  and 
impose  censorshij)  by  indirettion,  has  been  realized. 

Lhe  editor  of  tlie  daily  newspaper  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tribuna  da 
Imprensa,  declared  his  candidacy  for  a  place  in  Congress.  His  right 
to  do  so  was  uphekl  by  the  federal  courts  of  Brazil.  Apparently,  the 
government  of  Presitlent  C^astelo  Branco  did  not  like  the  political 
|x>sition  of  journalist  Helio  Fernandes  and  invoked  the  Secoml  Insti¬ 
tutional  Act  revoking  his  political  rights  which  includes  his  right  to 
declare  an  o|)inion. 

The  government,  under  the  press  law,  is  entitled  to  bring  charges 
against  an  editor.  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  piess  law  was  violated,  it  tcnik  action  under  the 
decree  law  which  was  an  attempt  to  sweep  the  editor  and  his  opinions 
under  the  rug. 

If  there  are  specific  charges  against  this  editor,  under  the  press  law, 
they  should  be  brought  into  court  legitimately.  I'he  abrupt  action  of 
the  Castelo  Branco  government  in  silencing  an  editor  in  this  way 
tends  to  destroy  belief  in  the  existence  of  democracy  in  that  country. 

Editing  Job  Isn  H  Simple 

One  sj>eaker  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  .Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  saiil  “the  editing  job  isn’t  simple  anymore.”  'Lhat  was 
a  masterful  understatement  ol  problems  lacing  tinlay’s  newspapermen. 

Picture  an  audience  that  is  steadily  declining  in  age  level  (50‘'<, 
of  the  population  will  be  under  25  years  of  age  by  1970)  while  at  the 
same  time  is  increasing  in  education  level  (more  and  more  university 
graduates)  and  )M>nder  the  importaiue  of  these  findings  reported  to 
APME: 

\  survey  of  young  |H;ople  found  that  of  ilie  women  and  22'’j, 
of  the  men  did  not  know  the  definition  of  “snafu;”  less  than  86% 
designated  Dunkirk  properly:  nearly  half  were  in  doubt  about  the 
significance  of  Munich;  one  in  live  thought  “siiika”  is  a  town  in 
Austria. 

The  nuxlern  editor  has  to  stay  in  (ontact  with  Ins  readers  more 
than  ever  liefore.  Editing  “by  the  seat  of  one’s  pants”  is  a  thing  of  the 
jjast  as  it  is  in  Hying.  It  was  never  a  valid  concept  anyway. 


Hut  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not  .  .  .  I.uke,  Will;  d2. 
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‘CHORUS  OF  CONTEMPT’ 

As  a  public  relations  man  and  former 
newspaper  and  magazine  journalist.  1 
have  been  much  interested  by  recent  de¬ 
bates  concerning  “images”  of  newspapers 
and  of  public  relations. 

It  seems  that  newspaper  people,  while 
busy  slamming  the  PR  profession  on  all 
fronts,  are  concerned  about  their  own 
“image."  .As  Daniel  Edelman  points  out  in 
vour  Nov.  .S  issue,  the  PR  field  has  been 
.subject  to  many  hitter  attacks  of  late, 
primarily  from  the  press.  Listening  to  this 
chorus  of  contempt,  one  begins  to  wonder 
if  there  isn't  almost  universal  feeling 
among  “hard  core  journalists”  that  pub¬ 
licity  people  are  useless  riffraff  who  only 
complicate  the  job  of  reporting. 

But  I  have  also  heard  rumblings  from 
newspapermen  about  the  need  for  a  “new 
image”  for  newspapers,  and  while  these 
comments  have  been  less  violent  than 
those  concerning  PR,  I  believe  they  can 
be  traced  to  a  common  cause.  They  point 
the  way  to  a  very  critical  problem  which 
may  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  entire  matter 
.  .  .  widespread  misunderstanding  and 
distrust  of  newspapers  by  the  American 
people. 

Public  relations  people,  should  they 
choose,  could  make  some  devastating  and 
vvell  deserved  commentaries  about  news- 
paperdom.  They  might  point  out.  for  in¬ 
stance.  that  criticism  from  the  press  is  a 
major  reason  why  PR  is  unable  to  function 
effectively.  Until  PR  can  win  trust  and 
respect  from  management,  it  cannot  do  a 
good  job  for  newspapers. 

Attacks  upon  PR  are  sometimes  justified 
on  the  surface  by  performance.  But  the 
profession  has  attracted  many  very  capable 
newspapermen  who  have  a  full  under- 
.standing  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
press,  and  who  do  their  utmost  to  provide 
the  vital  link  between  reporter  and  cor¬ 
porate  management.  They  feel  frustration 
and  disappointment  when  their  efforts 
meet  with  failure. 

But  members  of  the  fourth  estate  should 
recognize  that  the  fault  lies  not  w'ith  PR 
alone,  but  with  newspapers  as  well.  For 
both  have  failed  to  effectively  penetrate 
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the  executive  suite  and  overcome  the  al¬ 
most  complete  lack  of  understanding  for 
the  press  which  exists  there.  Fearing  the 
unknown,  the  corporation  executive  tends 
to  shackle  his  PR  men  and  avoid  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press.  He  knows  PR  can 
help  him,  but  he  doesn’t  know  how.  He 
believes  the  PR  man  is  dangerous  and 
disloyal  because  he  stands  up  for  news¬ 
papers  and  refuses  to  follow  unethical 
procedures.  He  wouldn’t  dare  give  such 
a  man  the  freedom  he  needs  and  demands, 
because  he  suspects  the  PR  man  is  in 
league  with  newspapers  and  “trying  to 
put  something  over.”  The  press  has  done 
little  to  dispel  these  fears. 

That’s  why  it  hurts  so  much  when  PR 
t?kes  it  on  the  chin  from  the  press, 
('.entlemen.  we  are  the  meat  and  potatoes 
in  the  same  bowl  of  stew,  and  it’s  about 
time  we  stop  the  intermural  bickering  and 
get  down  to  the  job  of  informing  the 
American  people  about  the  role  freedom 
of  information  plays  in  a  democracy. 

The  first  objective  should  be  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  a  crash  program 
aimed  at  business  management.  We  must 
reach  them  if  newspapers  are  to  regain  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  people.  And. 
we  must  reach  them  if  PR  is  to  function 
— as  it  should — to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  business  and  the  press.  I  look  to  the 
day  when  newspapermen  stop  their  bitter, 
illogical,  wasteful  attacks  on  public  re¬ 
lations.  and  invite  my  profession  to  join 
them  in  a  crusade  for  the  cause  of  the 
American  press.  It  is  our  mutual  challenge. 

David  L.  Brown 

Chicago.  III. 


CREDIT  LINE 

The  excellent  review  of  our  new  book. 
“Careers  and  Opportunities  in  Journal¬ 
ism.”  (Oct.  Hi)  contained  one  oversight. 
The  reviewer  repeated  a  quotation  from 
our  book  concerning  the  glamor  and  fun 
of  the  newspaper  business,  but  erroneously 
ascribed  the  words  to  “the  authors.”  The 
passage  was  reprinted  by  us  from  an 
article  in  the  Columbia  University  Forum 
bv  Judith  Crist,  film  critic  of  the  Neiv 
York  World  Journal  Tribune,  and  credited 
by  us  to  her  on  Page  l.S. 

We  endorse  her  words,  of  course,  but 
in  fairness  to  ber.  she  should  get  that  by- 


Woodburv.  \.  Y. 


Ira  Henry  Freeman 
Beatrice  Freeman 


Whitjett  s  Column  .  28  Geneseo. 
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‘CONSPIRACY’ 

Some  day  there’ll  be  a  law  which  says 
that  if  a  union  has  struck  a  business  it 
shall  not  set  up  a  business  competing 
with  the  struck  business. 

That  would  be  conspiracy  to  destroy 
competition. 

Ray  W’.  Sheerman 

Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


'Someone  Shouted  Fire!' 
Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


‘BETTER  GLUE-POT” 

Every  once  in  a  while,  someone  comes 
up  with  the  “better  mousetrap,”  and  the 
world  is  all  the  richer  for  it.  In  my  case, 
it’s  the  “better  glue-pot.”  And  I  hope  it 
will  make  the  lives  of  other  deskmen  that 
much  easier. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  glue-pot — with 
its  broken  bristles  and  accumulation  of 
goo — I’m  using  a  simple,  five-ounce  capac¬ 
ity  pump  oiler,  the  kind  with  the  four-inch 
spout  and  the  squeeze-lever.  It’s  a  common 
item  in  any  hardware  or  automotive  store. 

Filled  with  clear  paper  cement,  it’s  not 
only  faster  than  the  brush  and  bowl,  but 
cleaner.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  being 
non-breakable  and  ever-lasting.  Well,  al¬ 
most. 

I  recommend  it  highly  to  all  those  of  us 
who  labor  in  the  tear,  cut  and  cement 
fraternity. 

Tom  E.  Pray 

The  Times  Herald  Record 
Middletown,  N.Y. 


Short  Takes 

Reporters  asked  Mayor  Daley  w'hat 
his  plants  Avere  for  next  spring. — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

He  said  the  man  had  been  morally 
wounded  and  probably  w’ould  not  live 
throughout  the  day. — Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Joiinuil-Con^titu  tion  Magazine. 

• 

She  knew'  her  husband  was  a  por 
speller. — Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

He  had  a  two-year  gallop  in  the  open¬ 
ing  quarter  also. — Forest  Hills  (N.  Y.) 
Journal. 

• 

Her  death  apparently  was  caused  by 
an  overdoze  of  sleeping  pills. — Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee. 
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26  WEEKS  TO 


V/hat  goes  on  at  ON;  ! 

! 

Ovennyer  Network  chmn  Dan  Overmyer  j 
and  pres  Oliver  Treyz  back  from  coast  | 
after  strategy  huddles  with  major  | 

producers  and  KHJ-TV,  ON's  new 
powerhouse  Los  Angeles  affil...ON  | 

1  aiming  for  56-hour  weekly  programming  , 

I sked>  beginning  Big  Monday,  April  3  ! 

i (net  debut  advanced  by  5  months,  in  I 
[case  you  missed  news) ...Overmyer  and  | 

I  Treyz  gleaning  unusual  and  original  I 
programming  properties.  Treyz;  "We're 
i going  to  program  differently.  Let  the  I 
{others  saturate  their  schedules  with 
■formula  programs.  We're  not  going  to  j 
i str^itjacket  our  creative  people.  Or  ■ 
our  audience . " . .  .Vegas ' s  plushest  j 
hostelries  will  alternate  origination  | 
of  ON's  2-hour  nightly  name-talent  i 
color  splash.  For  starters;  Aladdin,  | 
Desert  Inn,  Dunes,  Riviera,  Stardust, 
Tropicana. . .more  to  come... 75  stations; 
already  cleared  for  show,  number  grows  I 
weekly. . .ON' s  sports  vp  Tom  McMahon  j 
shaping  strong  sports  sked,  details  j 
soon... (212)  867-4520  is  our  number... 
26  wks  and  counting.  Overmyer  Network .| 


This  is  more  than  a  progress  report 
from  a  new  TV  network.  This  is  a 
New  York  Times  advertiser  using 
the  Advertising  News  page  to  sell 
advertising  decision  men  in  New  York— 
where  more  advertising  is  placed  than 
in  the  next  13  U.S.  markets  combined. 
Want  this  kind  of  attention  for  your 
medium,  too?  It’s  yours . . .  and  at 
reasonable  cost.  Just  write  or  call 
The  New  York  Times  Media  Advertising 
Dept.,  229  W.  43d  St.,  New  York  10036; 
(212)  556-1455. 
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SHEPPARD  RETRIAL 


Cleveland  Newspapers  Give 
Full,  Cautious  Coverage 

Reporters  Work  Within  Bounds 
Of  Judge  Talty's  Regulations 

By  J.  B.  Stephens 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  fact  newspapermen  have 
known  for  10  years  or  more, 
coverage  of  crime  news  in  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  has  measurably  de- 
creasiKl  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  any  other 
news  category. 

Moreover,  Page  One  report¬ 
ing  of  news  from  police  stations, 
courts  and  other  similar  beats 
has  declined  in  direct  ratio  to 
readership  demand  for  increased 
coverage  of  significant  political, 
economic  and  social  news. 

Editors  still  are  accused  of 
using  spectacular  crime  report¬ 
ing  “to  sell  more  papers.”  Such 
critics  of  editorial  policies  can 
easily  l)e  shut  up  with  a  business 
or  circulation  manager’s  figures 
on  the  additional  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  (overtime,  newsprint)  and 
distributing  extra  copies  of  a 
newspaper  which  have  to  be  run 
off  to  supply  short  period  de¬ 
mands  based  on  any  suddenly 
current  stoiy — crime  or  other¬ 
wise. 

Any  circulation  manager 
gladly  will  accept  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  for  a  home-delivered 
paper,  guaranteeing  delivery  up 
to  365  days  a  year.  This  is  where 
the  real  benefits  lie  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation,  not  in  the  one- 
'  shot  pick-up  in  street  sales  for 
a  day  or  a  week. 

(iriiiie  News  Decline 

Thanks  to  the  electronic 
media,  “extras”  no  longer 
burden  the  circulator  and  the 
editorial  department.  But  there 
is  more  to  the  10-year  trend  to¬ 
ward  less  emphasis  on  crime 
new’s.  Major  leason  is  editorial 
judgment  of  w’hat  American 
newspaper  readers  want  in  their 
home-delivered  paper.  Today’s 
reader  is  far  more  sophisticated 
than  he  was  10  years  ago.  He  is 
better  educated,  has  a  better 
understanding  of  “hard  news” 


and  needs  far  less  auto-stimula¬ 
tion  that  crime  news  so  often 
provides.  That  he  gets — and  in 
good  measure — from  television. 

So  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
indirectly  castigating  the  press 
for  over-zealous  activity  in 
covering  a  Sam  Sheppard  trial 
of  12  years  ago  is  not  applicable 
to  present-day  reporting  and 
editing  in  the  city  where  the 
1954  Sheppard  trial  was  held. 

Bar  associations  seized  on  re¬ 
cent  SCOTUS  decisions  (Shep¬ 
pard,  principally,  but  also  the 
Miranda  and  Escobedo  cases)  to 
point  horrified  fingers  at  news¬ 
paper  practices  and  to  demand 
“codes”,  “guidelines”  and  uni¬ 
lateral  regulations  in  a  cease  and 
desist  spirit. 

Trouble  is,  the  practices  at 


Crime  reporting  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in 
journalism. 

In  recent  months  the  words 
Fair  Trial-Free  Press  have  been 
w’orn  thin.  Depressingly,  the 
topic  is  degenerating  into  a  dis¬ 
cordant  babble  of  conflicting 
voices,  resulting  in  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  acts  of  judicial  inter¬ 
ference  with  press  coverage, 
even  threatening  the  stability 
of  the  jury  system. 

The  problems,  with  the  press 
for  years  and  the  subject  of  a 
continuing  dialogue,  are  deep- 
rooted.  Yet  they  have  been  given 
a  newly-minted  freshness  by  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  (June 
6)  that  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  did 
not  get  a  fair  trial  in  1954  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “prejudicial  public¬ 
ity”  generated  by  press  cover¬ 
age.  Since  then,  there  has  been 


which  they  point  no  longer  exist. 
However,  still  in  existence  are 
the  readers  of  newspapers  who 
w'ant  to  know  and  have  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  know  about 
what  goes  on  in  the  courts  of 
the  land,  in  the  police  stations 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  country 
lawyer  or  the  corporation’s 
legal  battery. 

And  so  long  as  there  are  news¬ 
papermen  worth  the  name,  they 
will  get  that  information  because 
it  is  reserved  for  them  (the 
readers)  under  Article  I  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

A  DisiWTvice 

The  barriers  they  erect  osten¬ 
sibly  to  protect  the  right  of  an 
individual  (fair  trial)  actually 
do  a  disservice  to  the  rights  of 
every  citizen,  every  American 
whose  community  of  interests 
are  far  more  important  than 
those  of  any  individual. 

In  any  event,  the  first  major 
test  of  newspaper  coverage  of  a 
criminal  case  of  nationwide  in¬ 
terest  following  the  Supreme 


rapid  escalation  of  the  trend 
to  hinder  new'.smen  covering 
trials,  to  conceal  law’  enforce¬ 
ment  procedures,  and  to  tamper 
with  the  current  protection  of 
the  press  under  the  first  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution. 

Mostly  Unlawful 

Almost  all  such  action  is  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  law.  In  the 
short  span  since  June  the  follow¬ 
ing  headlines  and  extracts  from 
E&P  tell  their  own  story: 
“SHEPPARD  RULING  CITED 
TO  BAR  PHOTOGRAPHERS” 
— murder  case  in  Brighton, 
Colo.;  “SEALING  COURT 
RECORDS  .  .  .  Many  editors 
have  feared  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  Dr.  Sam 
Sheppard  case  would  be  misused 
and  perhaps  abused  by  some 
court  officials  to  prevent  news¬ 
paper  coverage  of  criminal 
cases.  It  has  just  happened  in 


Court’s  troika  of  decisions  came 
with  the  re-trial  of  Dr.  Sam 
Sheppard  in  Cleveland.  The 
SCO’TUS  decision  set  aside  his 
1954  conviction  for  slaying  his 
w’ife  and  gave  him  a  hew  trial 
after  10  years  imprisonment. 

How  the  two  remaining  news¬ 
papers  in  Cleveland  w’ould  han¬ 
dle  the  story  (there  were  three 
papers  there  in  1954),  was  of 
consuming  interest  to  all  in  the 
business,  and  certainly  to  the 
legal  profession. 

Both  papers  have  new  editors, 
Thomas  L.  Boardman  of  the 
Prentf,  who  took  over  from  Louis 
B.  Seltzer  a  year  ago,  and 
Thomas  Vail  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 
(The  old  Cleveland  News  of  1954 
w’as  merged  into  the  Press  seven 
years  ago.) 

Boardman  had  been  through 
the  tumult  of  the  1954  story  as 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Press. 
Seltzer,  a  crusading  editor  of 
national  fame,  often  has  been 
credited  (or  accused)  of  forcing 
authorities  to  bring  Sheppard 
to  the  judgment  w’hich  sent  him 
to  prison  in  1955. 

It  was  immediately  evident  in 
the  SCOTUS  decision  of  June  6, 
1966,  that  the  Court  acted  on 
Sheppard’s  plea  that  his  convic¬ 
tion  had  been  brought  about 
partly  as  a  result  of  “pretrial 
publicity”  and  “commotion  in 
the  courtroom.” 

(Continued  on  paife  10) 


Charleston,  Ill.  Citing  the  High 
Court’s  ruling,  a  Circuit  Court 
judge  has  formally  barred  news 
media  from  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  burglary  case  .  .  .” 
“REPORTERS  OUSTED 
FROM  USUAL  TABLE  AT 
MURDER  TRIAL  —  Philadel¬ 
phia  newsmen,  at  odds  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  as  to  matters  of  crime  cover¬ 
age  and  ‘guidelines,’  felt  the 
repercussions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Sheppard 
Case  almost  immediately  .  .  .” 
the  judge  ordered  the  reporters 
to  move,  “so  the  jury  can’t  be 
influenced  by  the  reporters’  pres¬ 
ence.”;  “CLU  ASKS  INJUNC¬ 
TION  AGAINST  CRIME 
NEWS,”  arguing  in  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  petition  to  Superior  Court 
that  public  servants  misuse  pub¬ 
lic  funds  when  they  give  out-of- 
court  statements  to  reporters; 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Sheppard  Case 

(Cotititiucd  from  page  9) 


Parenthetically,  the  Justices 
in  their  wisdom  somehow  or 
other  confused  the  “commotion 
in  the  courtroom”  aspect  with 
the  coroner’s  inquest  held  before 
the  trial.  And  even  the  local  bar 
association  rose  to  the  defense 
of  the  judpe  in  that  trial  against 
the  Court’s  inference  that  his 
discipline  was  loose  and  his  own 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

Vitally  Concerned 

So  newsmen  and  barristers  in 
Cleveland  were  vdtally  concerned 
with  the  new  trial’s  coverage, 
the  conduct  of  the  court  and  the 
general  atmosphere  in  and  about 
the  building  in  which  the  trial 
was  to  be  held  (same  building, 
different  courtroom  than  in 
1954). 

The  trial  was  to  be  held  in 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  located 
on  the  .second  floor  of  the  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County  Criminal  Courts 
building  and  there  it  began  Oct. 
24,  ending  Nov.  16. 

Judge  Francis  J.  Talty  was 
to  preside  and  did. 

But  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  trial.  Judge  Talty  issued  a 
set  of  ground  rules  for  re¬ 
porters,  spectators  and  others 
involved. 

The  judge,  characterized  as  a 
reasonable  and  fair  jurist,  ob¬ 
viously  was  bent  on  making  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  would  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  chance  for  overturning  an 
appeal  whatever  decision  might 
be  arrived  at  by  the  jury. 

However,  his  rules  not  only 
extended  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  hallways  immediately 
outside  the  courtroom,  but  to  the 
entire  building. 

“Jurisdiction”  meant  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  pictures  taken  within 
the  courthouse  as  defined  in  an 
original  order,  and  by  verbal 
request  of  the  judge  it  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  murder  scene 
visited  by  the  jury. 

Talty’s  order  assigned  14 
seats  to  news  media,  including 
the  AP  and  UPI,  the  two  local 
papers,  four  radio  stations  and 
three  television  stations’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Three  out  of  towm 
reporters  who  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  prior  to  the  trial 
al.so  had  what  amounted  to  re- 
serv'ed  .seats  for  the  duration  of 
the  trial  by  arrangement  with 
the  bailiff.  Only  in  one  case, 
early  in  the  trial,  did  any  press 
repi-e.sentative  have  to  pay  some¬ 
one  to  .stand  in  line  for  him. 

The  courtroom,  small  in  size, 
had  space  for  about  40  persons 
outside  the  railing.  Relatives  of 
the  defendant,  others  with  spe¬ 
cial  passes  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  which  did  not  turn  out  en 


Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  and  his  wife,  Ariane,  are  interviewed  at  a  press  conference  following  his  acquittal. 


masse  as  expected,  occupied 
them. 

Ma  ss  Exits  Forbidden 

The  judge’s  rules  held  that  a 
reporter  could  not  leave  his  seat 
at  any  time,  but  this  later  was 
unofficially  relaxed  so  the  re¬ 
porter  could  leave,  if  necessary, 
and  his  seat  would  be  held  until 
the  next  recess.  However,  mass 
exits  were  forbidden. 

The  rule  on  photographers 
was  hard  and  fast  and  Judge 
Talty  demanded  and  received 
the  pictures  and  negatives  of  a 
UPI  cameiaman  who  had  taken 
a  photo  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  judge  announced  his  regula¬ 
tions.  The  UPI  surrendered  the 
negative  under  protest.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  incidentally,  already  had 
been  serviced  on  the  UPI  wire. 

Only  other  pictures  taken  in 
forbidden  areas  were  at  the 
murder  scene,  far  from  the 
courtroom,  and  these  were  not 
.specifically  embargoed  in  tl^e 
judge’s  set  of  rules,  but  by  his 
special  request  to  news  media  to 
stay  away. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other 
restraints,  neither  the  Press  nor 
the  Plain  Dealer  city  desks  made 
any  formal  protests  and  their 
cov'erage  turned  out  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  intended.  There 
were  some  complaints,  none 
formally  registered,  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  outside  papers, 
principally  from  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  some  syndicate 


people  who  had  not  been  ac¬ 
credited  and  had  to  take  their 
chances  as  spectators. 

Before  and  during  the  trial, 
Judge  Talty  was  cooperative 
with  reporters  during  rccomes. 

Sensitive  Judge 

He  apparently  was  sensitive 
about  how  his  conduct  of  the 
trial  was  viewed  by  the  press, 
outside  of  criticism  of  his  rules 
for  coverage.  One  editor  ob¬ 
served  that  never  before  had  he 
been  called  late  at  night  by  a 
judge  asking  for  his  opinions. 
It  developed  into  a  series  of  side- 
bar  understandings  which  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  rules. 

The  Plain  Dealer  expressed 
dis.satisfaction  with  Judge 
Talty’s  rules  after  the  case  was 
over.  In  a  news  story  headed, 
“Court-Pre.ss  Issue  Still  Unre¬ 
solved”,  it  said,  “The  (issue) 
between  the  working  journalist 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is 
far  from  over.  ...  In  the  opinion 
of  reporters  who  covered  both 
trials,  the  nation’s  highest  tri¬ 
bunal  is  wrong — dead  wrong.  . .  . 

“The  press  rules  laid  down 
for  the  second  trial  by  Judge 
Talty  were  too  strict  and  were  a 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Con.stitution.” 

The  story  added,  “The  re¬ 
porters,  however,  agreed  Judge 
Talty’s  press  rules  were  forced 
on  him  by  the  high  court’s 
decision.” 


Editorial  comment  from  both 
papers  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  was  non-committal.  The 
Press  pointed  out  an  aspect  cen¬ 
tering  on  the  effect  of  news 
stories  on  prospective  juries — a 
SCOTUS  peg  for  ordering  the 
new  trial — in  its  editorial.  It 
said,  “It  is  notew'orthy  that  the 
jury  .  .  .  had  been  exposed  to 
Sheppard  case  publicity  for  ap¬ 
proximately  12  years  longer 
than  the  jury  which  voted  to 
convict  him.  .  .  .” 

The  Plain  Dealer  commented 
only  on  the  difficulty  faced  by 
the  prosecution  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  its  case  after  an  interim  of 
a  dozen  years.  And  it  com¬ 
mended  Judge  Talty  for  “effi¬ 
cient  handling”  of  the  trial. 

Thus  it  would  appear  neither 
local  paper  w'as  inordinately  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  press  rules  nor 
by  any  infringement  on  press 
freedom. 

City  editor  Louis  Clifford  of 
the  Press  put  it  this  way:  “We 
approached  the  story  with  the 
intent  of  leaning  over  backward 
to  remain  within  the  bounds  of 
the  judge’s  regulations  on  cover¬ 
ing  the  trial.  In  some  respects, 
this  was  difficult.  We  had  two 
people  there  and  it  worked  out 
fairly  well  despite  the  restric¬ 
tions.” 

Sulfuric  Keniurks 

Each  paper  w’ent  its  own  way 
and  there  obviou.sly  was  no  con- 
{Continued  on  page  11) 
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tact  at  any  level  as  to  how  the 
story  should  be  handled,  except, 
perhaps,  outside  the  courtroom 
where  reporters  exchanged  sul¬ 
furic  remarks  about  their 
mutual  problems. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  coverage  was  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  editorial  comment 
in  the  two  papers  during  the 
trial  and  the  total  absence  of 
letters  to  the  editor  before, 
during  or  after  the  court  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  verdict.  Only  com¬ 
ment  on  these  omissions  came 
from  a  sub-editor  who  handles 
editorial  page  matter:  “It’s  ob¬ 
vious  why  we  didn’t.” 

Another  interesting  angle  on 
picture  and  news  coverage  in 
both  papers  was  the  fact  that 
although  they  ran  photos  of  the 
jurors  either  in  a  group  or  indi¬ 
vidually  (the  latter  after  the 
trial  ended),  only  the  Press  car¬ 
ried  the  home  addresses  of  the 
jurors.  The  Plain  Dealer  used 
only  their  names  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  affiliations,  if  any. 

Throughout  the  trial,  the 
Plain  Dealer  used  by-lines  on 
lead  stories  and  most  sidebars 
and  in  the  post-verdict  edition 
had  six  by-lines.  The  Press  used 
only  two  reporters  for  the  en¬ 
tire  trial  and  used  no  by-lines. 

Normal  Treatment 

Now  to  the  matter  of  how'  the 
two  papers  displayed  the  story, 
the  number  of  column  inches 
assigned  to  it,  photos  used  and 
the  size  of  headlines. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  story 
was  played  about  the  same  as 
any  other  major  news  story  of 
the  past  10  years  which  carried 
over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks  (excepting  the  Kennedy 
assassination). 

Seldom  was  it  the  main  line 
until  near  the  trial’s  end.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  jury  in  a  group 
going  to  lunch  or  to  its  hotel  in 
a  group  were  used.  One  Tele¬ 
vision  station  used  artist’s 
sketches  of  action  in  the  court¬ 
room  (although  sketching  in 
the  court  was  forbidden),  but 
neither  newspaper  employed 
this  idea. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  the  story 
start^  below  the  fold  on  Page 
One  of  each  paper,  jumping  in¬ 
side  to  various  lengths,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  testimony  of  the  day. 

It  was  estimated  that  for  each 
column  of  type  on  the  1966  trial, 
as  many  as  10  columns  of  type 
appeared  in  the  local  papers  in 
the  1954  trial.  The  usual  Q  and 
A  style  or  the  use  of  lengthy 
transcript  did  not  show  up  at 
all. 


ing  the  space  in  inches  given  by 
each  paper  from  the  start  of  the 
trial  to  the  verdict  of  acquittal 
with  difference  in  column  widths 
accounted  for  (Press  columns 
50%  wider  than  Plain  Dealer’s) : 

The  Press:  1227  inches,  plus 
27  separate  photos  and  a  half 
page  of  art  at  end  of  trial. 

The  Plain  Dealer:  1317  inches, 
plus  34  separate  photos  and  a 
full  page  of  art  at  end  of  trial. 

Headlines  ranged  from  two  to 
three  columns  wide  on  an  aver¬ 
age  day.  The  Plain  Dealer  got 
the  news  break  on  the  verdict 
and  used  an  eight-column  ban¬ 
ner,  84-point,  and  the  Press 
squared  it  off  at  the  top  the 
same  day  with  a  story  on  Shep¬ 
pard’s  plans  for  the  future. 

In  its  windup  edition,  the 
Plain  Dealer  spread  two  stories 
and  a  four-column  picture  on 
Page  One  taking  the  top  half  of 
the  page  and  jumping  inside  to 
a  full  page  of  turns  and  side- 
bars.  It  also  carried  another 
squai-e-off  on  previous  cases  in 
which  juries  had  been  locked  up 
(unusual  in  the  area),  a  second 
half-page  of  related  news,  and 
a  full  page  of  photos. 

The  Press  jumped  its  two 
Page  One  stories  and  devoted  a 
full  page  inside  to  turns  and 
sidebars  plus  half  a  page  of 
photos. 

Grcumspert  Coverage 

Looking  objectively  at  the  job 
done  by  both  papers,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  pattern  of  crime 
news  coverage  almost  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  by  major  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  was  followed  in 
the  second  Sheppard  trial. 

It  was  circumspect,  it  was  un- 
circusy,  it  did  not  appeal  to  the 
sen.sation-seeker,  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  “to  sell  more  news¬ 
papers.” 

■rhe  coverage  was  adequate 
by  any  measurement,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether 
SCOTUS,  local  bar  associations 
everywhere  and  the  public  in 
general  will  get  the  message. 

The  public’s  right  to  know 
will  be  properly  defended  by 
responsible  newspapers  no  mat¬ 
ter  how'  many  rules  and  em¬ 
bargoes  are  unconstitutionally 
used  to  challenge  that  right. 


A  new  chairman  of  the  board 
and  a  new  president  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  Inc. — both  20- 
year  members  of  the  fii'm — 
hav'e  been  elected  by  the  agency. 

New  chairman  is  Richard  W. 
Tully,  director  and  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  the 
agency’s  western  operations.  He 
succeeds  Robert  F.  Carney, 
chairman  of  the  board  since 
1951,  who  will  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  com- 


Judge  Francis  J.  Talty,  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  second  Sam  Shep¬ 
pard  trial,  imposed  two  sets  of 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  press,  court  employes  and 
all  participants  in  the  case. 

The  first,  issued  Oct.  10,  had 
to  do  with  the  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing.  The  second,  .supplementing 
it,  was  issued  on  Oct.  19. 

Judge  Talty  prefaced  his 
orders  with  the  statement  that 
“The  widespread  and  extensive 
public  interest  manifested  in 
these  proceedings  makes  it  ap¬ 
propriate,  indeed  imperative 
that  the  Court  enter  an  order 
which  will  assure  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  calmness  and  solemnity, 
and  be  protective  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties,  public,  witnesses, 
officials  and  news  and  commun- 


Madisonville,  Ky. 

An  injunction  prohibiting  a 
local  radio  station  from  broad¬ 
casting  news  from  a  daily 
new'spaper,  the  Madmonville 
McHnenger,  has  been  issued  by 
Hopkins  County  Circuit  Court. 

The  court  decree  was  issued 
by  Judge  Clifton  J.  Waddill, 
who  said  the  radio  station 
would  not  be  permitted  to 
broadcast  news  from  the 
Messenger  until  20  hours  after 
its  publication. 

The  suit,  filed  by  the  Madi- 
sonville  Publishing  Company, 
charged  the  radio  station  with 
“piracy  of  the  new’s  and  unfair 
competition.” 

The  publishing  company  said 
the  station  for  a  number  of 
years  broadcast  stories  from  the 
newspaper  before  it  could  be 
delivered  to  all  subscribers. 

The  publishing  firm  also  re¬ 
quested  $70,000  in  damages,  but 
this  part  of  the  case  is  still 
pending. 

Judge  Waddill’s  opinion  said 
the  plaintiff,  is  suffering  irrep¬ 
arable  and  serious  injury  and 


mittee. 

The  new  president  is  Charles 
S.  Winston  Jr.,  director,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  agency’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  He  succeeds  Holland 
W.  Taylor,  who  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  since  1957.  Tayor  now  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  The  present 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  a  co¬ 
founder  of  the  agency,  will  now 


ications  media.” 

He  set  out  the  geographical 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in¬ 
cluding  the  entire  courthouse 
building. 

He  barred  cameras,  recording 
or  registering  devices  on  the 
courthouse  premises  as  well  as 
sketching. 

One  section  in  his  first  order 
barred  the  interviewing  of  wit¬ 
nesses  for  publicity,  before, 
after  or  during  the  hearing.  The 
word  “after”  later  was  omitted 
in  his  second  order.  He  changed 
it  to  a  bar  on  inteiwiew’s  “until 
such  time  as  a  verdict  is  re¬ 
turned  in  this  case.” 

Seats  w’ere  assigned  to  the 
AP,  UPI,  both  Cleveland  news¬ 
papers,  four  local  radio  stations 
and  three  television  stations. 


the  inequities  of  the  situation 
justify  the  granting  of  an  in¬ 
junction.” 

The  case  was  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  tried  in 
Kentucky.  The  Madisonville 
Publishing  Company  based  its 
appeal  on  a  Pennsylvania  case, 
in  which  the  Pottstown  Daily 
News  Publishing  Company  (The 
Mercury)  received  a  decision 
from  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
(E&P,  July  13,  1963.) 

The  Madisonville  Messenger  is 
a  newspaper  of  9,030  circula¬ 
tion  in  a  community  of  13,110. 
Edgar  Arnold  Jr.  is  president 
of  the  company  and  ^nest  L. 
Claytor  its  managing  editor. 

• 

Buys  Conn.  Station 

The  New  York  Daily  News, 
through  its  subsidiary,  WPIX 
Inc.,  is  expanding  its  interest  in 
broadcasting  with  the  purchase 
of  radio  station  WICC  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  for  a  price  in 
excess  of  $2  million.  WPIX  oper¬ 
ates  an  independent  television 
station  and  an  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City. 


devote  his  full  time  to  the 
creative  aspects  of  the  business, 
it  was  stated. 

William  E.  Chambers,  a  di¬ 
rector,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  office,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  agency’s  oper¬ 
ations  committee.  Arthur  W. 
Schultz,  a  director  and  senior 
vicepresident,  replaces  Winston 
as  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office. 


Here  are  some  figures  refiect- 
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Editors  Find  Press 
‘Image’  Is  Improving 


By  Canipltell  ^'ati«on 

Coronado,  Calif. 

Improvements  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  product  were  reported  in 
studies  presented  before  a  re¬ 
cord  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  conven¬ 
tion  here. 

This  upgrading  extends  gen¬ 
erally  and  includes  monopoly 
or  single  ownership  operations, 
where  quality  has  been  helped 
although  the  newspaper  image 
has  been  hurt,  according  to  a 
study  developed  for  a  “broad 
look  at  newspapers.” 

Most  often  mentioned  dis¬ 
figurements  to  the  newspaper 
image  w’ere  strikes  and  print 
errors.  The  prolonged  sessions, 
under  the  direction  of  William 
B.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
“the  editing  job  isn’t  simple 
anymore,”  as  George  Beebe, 
Miami  Herald,  noted. 

Triple  Advanre 

Nonetheless,  newspapers  have 
gained  in  general  responsibility, 
in  prestige,  and  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  readers  over  the 
last  20  to  30  years,  said  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Murray,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  and  Republic,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  a  national  study.  He 
also  listed  many  smudges  on 
the  press  image  in  a  report 
backgfrounded  with  a  36-page 
commentary. 

There  were  confrontations 
between  principals  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  as  well 
as  bar  and  press  disagreements. 

A  study  reporting  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  new'spaper  image 
and  multiple  measures  for  fur¬ 
ther  betterment  marked  a  spe¬ 
cial  APME  panel  conducted  by 
Don  Carter,  National  Observer. 

Three  former  association 
presidents  and  Mayor  Samuel 
W.  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  ap¬ 
peared  as  speakers  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  providing  a  broad  look  at 
the  press.  Such  inspections  are 
conducted  by  APME  every  five 
years. 

Two  panelists  listed  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  and  type  mix- 
ups  as  important  smudges  on 
the  newspaper’s  face.  There 
also  were  two  references  to  the 
damage  suffered  from  strikes. 

Mayor’s  View 

Mayor  Yorty  said  Supreme 
Court  rulings  assure  the  press 


such  latitude  in  describing  poli¬ 
tical  figures  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  fair  coverage  rests 
squarely  on  editors.  He  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  a  man  ■who 
had  suffered  many  vicious 
smears  during  a  3-year  political 
career. 

Beebe,  Miami  Herald,  sug¬ 
gested  a  seven-point  program 
based  on  questionnaire  returns 
from  24  APME  members. 

He  urged  editors  to  get  civic 
and  government  leaders  into 
their  plants  to  observe  opera¬ 
tions  and  ask  questions  about 
policies;  to  persuade  top  speak¬ 
ers  to  tell  the  newspaper  story 
to  the  public,  and  to  give  some 
personal  leadership  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  publicizing  neigh¬ 
borhood  problems  w’hich  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  phone  or  letter,  of 
staffer  cooperation  with  readers 
seeking  information  and  of 
prompt  replies  to  every  letter 
addressed  to  a  specific  editorial 
department  member. 

Also,  there  is  a  continuing 
need  to  give  warmth  and  per¬ 
sonality  to  your  news  columns, 
Beebe  said. 

Outside  Influences 

The  newspaper  image  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  character  but 
it  is  also  affected  by  outside  in¬ 
fluences,  said  Murray,  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  Republic. 

The  bench  and  bar  are  black¬ 
ening  the  press  with  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  pre-trial  publicity  and 
this  continuing  smudge  is  quite 
unfair,  Murray  declared.  He 
said  pre-trial  publicity  is  an 
actual  issue  in  only  the  tiniest 
percentage  of  cases. 

Labor  and  government  com¬ 
bine  nefariously  against  news¬ 
papers,  he  declared.  Unions 
strike  and  close  new’spapers, 
forcing  the  public  to  try  to 
learn  to  get  along  without  pa¬ 
pers;  strikes  tend  to  force  elim¬ 
ination  of  papers  or  mergers 
and  the  government  is  busy  with 
anti-trust  suits  w'hich  question 
existing  mergers  or  certain  pro¬ 
posed  new  acquisitions  or  com¬ 
binations,  Murray  said. 

An.sw'ers  to  10  questions  sent 
to  a  dozen  qualified  observers 
show'  new'spapers  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  in  general  re¬ 
putation,  in  pre.stige  and  in  the 
confidence  of  their  readers  over 


APME  OFFICERS — elected  during  the  five-day  convention  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  were  from  left,  I. 
William  Hill,  the  Washington  Star,  president;  David  N.  Schutz, 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  vice  president;  Charles  S.  Rowe, 
the  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  secretary;  Charles  L. 
Bennett,  Oklahoman-Times,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


the  last  20  or  30  years,  Murray 
leported. 

Most  of  the  replies  he  re¬ 
ceived  show  single  ownership 
operations  have  helped  the 
quality  of  new'spapers,  but  hurt 
their  image,  Murray  said. 

Only  a  very  few'  people  still 
think  newspapers  are  oppres¬ 
sively  powerful,  he  said  in  sum¬ 
marizing  his  findings  as  “a  good 
score.” 

<•>  *  * 

FAIR  TRIAL-FREE  PRESS 

Fair  trial  and  free  press 
spokesman  clashed  in  an  APME 
panel  discussion  conducted  by 
Hu  Blonk,  APME  Committee 
of  Information  chairman  and 
managing  editor,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World. 

Grant  B.  Cooper,  Los  Angeles 
attorney  and  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Fair  Trial- 
Free  Press,  and  Sam  Ragan, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and 
past  president  of  APME,  w'ere 
the  speakers.  (Ragan  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ANPA  committee 
studying  this  issue). 

Two  major  faults  with  the 
ABA  i-eport  w'ere  pointed  out  by 
Ragan,  who  does  not  think 
there  is  any  conflict  between  the 
First  and  Sixth  Amendments 
of  the  Constitution. 

“Certainly  newspapers  should 
be  as  vigorous  in  the  cause  of  a 
fair  trial  as  they  are  in  the 
cause  of  a  free  press,”  he  said 
in  summing  up  his  stand. 

Joint  meetings  of  the  press 
and  bar  can  be  beneficial  “but 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know'  is  a 
practical  right,  and  neither  the 
press  nor  the  bar  has  any  right 
to  sit  dow'n  and  bargain  it 
aw'ay.” 

Cooper  replied  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  report  has 
not  told  newsmen  what  they 


could  or  couldn’t  do  but  offered 
reasonable  methods  believed  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
press. 

Working  together,  bar  and 
press  can  be  a  powerful  force 
for  good,  he  declared. 

Asked  if  judges  and  attor¬ 
neys  should  not  share  costs  of 
retrials  —  as  proposed  for 
newspapers  —  Cooper  said  he 
would  suggest  there  was  merit 
in  the  proposal. 

The  question  stemmed  from 
Cooper’s  statement  that  the 
ABA  had  recommended  con¬ 
tempt  “in  a  vei-y  limited  area” 
and  proposed  the  offender  only 
be  required  to  pay  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  costs. 

Under  this  proposal,  in  his 
opinion,  the  published  state¬ 
ment  would  have  to  present  “a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
administration  of  justice”  be¬ 
fore  anyone  could  be  found  in 
contempt. 

That  is  the  law  today.  It  is 
not  new,  he  declared,  noting  that 
the  only  new  thing  is  the  nature 
of  the  fine  recommended. 

Before  that  fine  can  be  levied, 
in  addition  to  proving  contempt, 
the  court  additionally  would 
have  to  grant  a  mistrial,  change 
of  venue,  or  have  the  conviction 
otherwise  set  aside  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  published  prejudi¬ 
cial  statement.  Cooper  said. 

Some  committee  members 
had  urged  a  strong  penalty  but 
the  majority  prevailed  in  fav¬ 
oring  what  was  considered  the 
more  moderate  approach,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

“While  the  members  of  our 
committee  do  not  expect  com¬ 
plete  agreement  with  all  our 
views,  we  had  hoped  and  still 
hope  you  would  be  tolerant  of 
our  position  as  lawyers  in  our 
endeavor  to  try  as  best  we  could 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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to  prevent  the  development  of 
frictions  Ix'tween  us,  and  to  the 
further  end  that  our  criminal 
trials  be  held  in  a  tranquil  and 
not  a  carnival  atmosphere,”  he 
submitted. 

“In  short,  we  have  sought  to 
insure  that  every  defendant  be 
given  the  fair  and  impartial 
trial  guaranteed  him  under  the 
Constitution,  and  once  fairly 
convicted,  that  we  void  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  burdens  of  appeals 
and  reti-ials  resulting  from  the 
legal  profession’s  misconduct.” 

The  Raleigh  editor  said  he  is 
disturbed  that  the  Reardon  re¬ 
port’s  assumption  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  pre-trial  news  in 
criminal  matters  is  inherently 
prejudicial. 

There  are  cases  cited  in  which 
it  is  believed  that  a  defendant’s 
rights  are  imperiled  by  pre-trial 
publicity,  he  admitted.  When 
these  cases  are  examined,  the 
belief  remains  just  that  —  a 
theory  —  and  not  a  fact. 

The  only  thing  pre-trial  news 
endangers  is  ignorance,  Ragan 
submitted,  declaring  there 
should  be  no  assumption  that  an 
objective  juror  must  be  an  ig¬ 
norant  jury. 

It  is  both  faulty  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  assume  an  over-riding 
prejudice  comes  from  a  printed 
truth,  he  affirmed,  adding:  “To 
assume  such  would  be  to  con¬ 
sign  a  community  to  an  infor¬ 
mational  sterility  that  could 
not  help  but  do  damage  to  a 
democratic  society.” 

Ragan  said  the  other  major 
fault  is  that  the  committee 
recommends  a  course  of  cen¬ 
sorship  at  the  source,  a  prior 
lestraint  on  a  free  press  that 
goes  counter  to  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantees. 

Despite  the  declaration  of  the 
bar  committee  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  do  anything  that 
would  impair  the  reporting  of 
criminal  matters,  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  proposed  restric¬ 


tions  on  news  would  seriously 
impair  such  reporting,  in  Rag¬ 
an’s  belief. 

“Censorship  and  secrecy  need 
but  little  encouragement  to 
flourish.  Our  whole  historical 
experience  of  an  open  society 
could  well  go  for  aught  if  such 
restrictions  on  the  public’s 
right  to  know  are  not  vigor¬ 
ously  resisted,”  he  warned. 

Libel  Challenge 

The  convention’s  major  con¬ 
frontation  produced  a  libel  suit 
challenge  as  well  as  the  claim 
newspapers  had  failed  miser¬ 
ably  to  demand  open  door  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Warren  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  death. 

Commission  attorneys  Joseph 
A.  Ball  and  Wesley  J.  Liebler 
answered  criticism  from  Mark 
Lane,  author  of  “Rush  to  Judg¬ 
ment,”  and  Edward  Jay  Ep¬ 
stein,  who  wrote  “Inquest.” 

Lane  said  the  press  handed 
the  commission  a  blank  check 
in  its  operations  and  charged 
there  had  been  little  dissent  in 
media  to  the  report  over  the 
past  two  years. 

He  further  charged  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  believe  Lee  Harvey 
Osw'ald  was  represented  by 
counsel,  “because  you  reported 
that  Warren  Commission  state¬ 
ment,”  he  told  APME. 

Ball  said  he  had  been  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  to  answer 
Lane  ever  since  his  book  ap¬ 
peared,  and  charged  the  author 
made  up  the  record  as  he  went 
along.  He  compared  Lane’s 
writings  on  the  type  of  gun 
used  and  where  the  shots 
came  from  with  commission 
findings. 

Liebler  said  the  commission 
counsels  feel  the  X-rays  and 
photographs  taken  at  the  time 
of  death  will  be  released  soon 
and  that  they  will  corroborate 
the  findings  of  Navy  doctors 
that  the  President  was  shot 
from  behind.  He  challenged 
Lane  to  live  up  to  a  threat  to 
sue  him  for  libel  as  he  repeated 
a  charge  against  the  author  of 
“Rush  to  Judgment.” 


Study  Shows 
Young  Group 
Readership 

Coronado 

Research  into  newspaper 
reading  among  young,  well-ed¬ 
ucated  people  shows  skepticism 
of  reports  on  the  Viet-Nam 
war,  said  Charles  L.  Bennett, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  in  summar¬ 
izing  preliminary  findings  of 
the  Gallagher  Readership  Sur¬ 
vey. 

The  21  to  30  year-old  men 
and  women  who  have  attended 
college  are  more  likely  to  read 
humanized  than  “straight”  stor¬ 
ies  of  the  war,  the  APME  jour¬ 
nalism  research  committee 
chairman  also  reported. 

Q  &  .4  Stories  Liked 

Of  greater  importance,  the 
study  shows  AP  and  APME  can 
do  other  kinds  of  research 
through  combining  their  re- 
siources,  Bennett  said  in  analyz¬ 
ing  early  results  of  an  activity 
acclaimed  as  “another  APME 
first.” 

The  preliminary  results 
rushed  through  for  release  here 
also  showed  women  of  21  to  30 
have  an  even  greater  preference 
than  men  for  stories  providing 
analytical  backgrounds. 

Findings  also  confirmed  the 
views  of  most  editors  that  the 
question  and  answer  story  for¬ 
mat  is  a  great  technique  for  in¬ 
formation  and  under.standing  of 
a  complex  subject,  Bennett 
noted. 

The  $6500  survey  conducted 
by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Research, 
Inc.,  Chicago  for  AP  and 
APME  was  made  possible  by 
the  cooperation  of  50  cities 
selected  from  151  association 
volunteers.  Newspapers  pro¬ 
vided  the  survey  people  from 
their  own  news  staffs. 

Analysis  Urged 

A  news  credibility  study  was 
urged  in  floor  discussions  as  a 
result  of  findings  showing  only 
about  half  the  readers  rated 
two  Viet-Nam  war  stories 
“completely  true.” 

This  and  other  subjects 
could  well  be  explored  at  nom¬ 
inal  expense  by  cooperative 
effort,  Bennett  said.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  surveys  which 
did  not  involve  AP  news  cover¬ 
age  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
entirely  by  members  of  the 
national  association  or  by  state 
groups  which  might  wish  to 
make  studies. 

Much  of  the  Gallagher  study 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


^  NEW  ARRIVALS  to  APME  and  signing  in  at  the  Hotel  Del  Coronado 
are  from  left,  Jack  L.  Crittenden,  Joliet  (III.)  Herald  News;  Gene 
Gregston,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  Robert  F.  Beck,  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News-Pilot. 
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Wtfhft  Chi$9lmg?  Some  Coff  H  Survifoi 


Suffolk  Sun, 
New  Cowles 
Daily  Debuts 

The  Suffolk  Sim  made  its 
debut  on  Monday  (Nov.  12) 
after  a  launch  marred  by  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties. 

Comprising  three  brightly 
presented  sections.  New  York’s 
new  daily  —  “serving  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island” — ran  to 
40-pages. 

Initial  advertising  support  for 
Cowles  Communications’  new 
paper  appeared  strong,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisements  being  re¬ 
produced  in  color.  Additionally, 
the  Sun  made  use  of  color  in 
illustrating  news  pages  and  for 
extra  impact  in  reproducing 
comic  strips. 

Published  from  Deer  Park, 
the  standard-sized  Sun  is  being 
distributed  free  of  charge  to  “at 
least  100,000  homes”  during  the 
first  30  days  of  publication.  Ad¬ 
ditional  copies  are  being  sold 
from  dealer  outlets  at  10c  each. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Sun 
was  hindered  by  technical  and 
procedural  problems,  causing 
delayed  delivery  of  half  the 
125,000  press  run,  publisher 
Gardner  Cowles  III  said. 

'  he  Sun  distributed  100,- 
000  copies  free  to  homes  in 
western  Suffolk  and  Riverhead. 
Approximately  50,000  papers 
were  delivered  during  the  early 
morning.  The  remainder  hit  the 
doorsteps  before  the  day  ended. 

“The  initial  delay  resulted 
from  production  problems,”  said 
Cowles.  “Further  delays  were 
caused  at  the  locations  where 
Sun  newsboys  pick  up  the  papers 
for  delivery.  We  are  taking 
steps  to  correct  the  delays,”  he 
said.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Sun  delays  were  due  in  part  to 
the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  50,000  papers,  which  had 
been  left  in  bundles  at  several 
drop  points. 
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Beacon  Journal  Wins 
Open  Meetings  Fight 


Akron,  Ohio 

Adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  City  Charter  by  Akron 
voters  marks  the  end  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  by  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  to  guarantee 
public  access  to  all  meetings  and 
records  of  city  agencies. 

Voters  approved  the  amend¬ 
ment  52,666  to  16,743.  It  had 
been  placed  on  the  Nov.  8  ballot 
at  the  urging  of  the  newspaper. 

For  nearly  two  years  the 
Beacon  Journal  had  waged  a 
legal  fight  to  assure  open  meet¬ 
ings,  and  turned  to  the  charter 
amendment  after  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  court  decision. 

Late  in  1963  reporters  from 
the  newspaper  were  barred  from 
two  meetings,  one  of  the  city’s 
planning  commission  and  the 
other  of  its  civil  service  com¬ 
mission.  Both  involved  contro¬ 
versial  personnel  matters. 

The  Beacon  Journal  filed  suit 
against  the  city  to  enforce  the 
city’s  owm  open  meeting  ordi¬ 
nance  and  the  similar  Ohio  open 
meeting  law,  both  more  than  a 
dozen  years  old.  City  attorneys 
contended  neither  w’as  effective 
in  the  cases  at  hand. 

They  said  that  because  the 
two  commissions,  like  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  had  been  created  by  the  City 
Charter,  no  ordinance  passed  by 
Council  could  tell  the  commis¬ 
sions  how  to  conduct  meetings. 
Because  Akron  has  “home  rule,” 
they  argued  the  state  law  had 
no  effect. 


ceived  more  “yes”  votes  than 
six  of  the  eight  revisions  pro¬ 
posed. 

Key  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is: 

“Any  and  all  meetings  of  any 
board,  commission,  committee, 
agency  or  similar  body  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  created  either 
by  this  Charter  or  by  action  of 
Council  .  .  .  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  public  meetings  open  to 
the  public  at  all  times;  any  and 
all  meetings  of  any  such  board, 
commission,  committee,  or  simi¬ 
lar  body  which  are  not  open  to 
the  public  are  hereby  specifically 
prohibited  and  further,  any 
resolution,  rule,  regulation,  de¬ 
cision  or  formal  action  of  any 
type  adopted  at  a  meeting  not 
open  to  the  public  shall  be  void.” 

In  another  section,  open 


records  are  required,  by  langu¬ 
age  requiring  Council  to  provide 
“for  public  inspection  of  minutes 
and  records  required  by  law  to 
be  kept  .  .  .” 

Because  the  amendment  has 
no  effect  on  agencies  outside 
Akron  municipal  government, 
Maidenburg  said  the  Beacon 
Journal’s  fight  is  not  finished. 

“In  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,”  he  said,  “we 
intend  to  press  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  state  law  which 
clearly  eliminates  the  power  of 
any  Ohio  agency  to  close  a 
meeting  to  the  public.” 


New  Name  for  Group 

American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  selected  by  the 
Joint  Commission  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America 
and  the  Advertising  Association 
of  the  West  to  be  the  name  of 
the  merged  group.  Charles  W. 
Collier,  current  president  of 
the  AAW  is  its  operating  head. 


Filed  For  All  Media 


The  newspaper’s  suit  was  filed 
on  behalf  of  itself,  all  other 
news  media  and  the  citizens  of 
Akron. 

The  case  eventually  reached 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court.  It 
ruled  in  July,  1965,  that  some 
charter-created  agencies  were 
subject  to  the  ordinance  for 
technical  rea.sons,  but  that 
others  were  not. 

The  high  court  further  de¬ 
clared  that  government  agencies 
in  Ohio  can  hold  “executive  ses¬ 
sions”  as  long  as  no  final  action 
is  taken  behind  closed  doors. 
The  Beacon  Journal,  in  the  same 
suit,  had  sought  to  outlaw  these. 

Following  the  decision,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  publisher 
Ben  Maidenburg  said  an  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  made  to  amend 
the  charter  to  effectively  pro¬ 
hibit  closed  meetings. 

A  series  of  charter  revisions 
already  was  under  study  and 
city  councilmen  agreed  to  place 
the  open  meeting  issue  on  the 
ballot  with  the  others.  It  re- 


QUARTET  pictured  at  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
meeting  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  last  week  are  from  left,  Mrs.  Harry  Bird, 
Jr.;  Senator  Harry  Bird,  Jr.  of  Virginia;  Mrs.  Ben  G.  Wright,  Tennant 
Bryan,  chairman  of  the  board,  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
former  president,  SNPA. 


PARTY-TIME  at  the  SNPA  meeting.  From  left  are,  Mrs.  Thomas  Till¬ 
man.  Sawyer.  Ferguson  &  Walker;  Ben  G.  Wright.  President  and 
Chairman,  THIS  WEEK  Magazine;  Mrs.  Joseph  Dealey,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moloney.  Jr.,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt;  and  Joseph  Dealey, 
publisher,  Dallas  News. 


N.Y.  Post 
Marks  165th 


Birthday 

The  New  York  Post,  New 
York’s  oldest  daily  new.spaper, 
published  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schiff,  observed  its  165th  birth¬ 
day  (Nov.  16).  Mrs.  Schiff  is 
also  editor-in-chief. 

Founded  in  1801  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  its  first  editor, 
William  Coleman,  it  had  an 
initial  circulation  of  600  copies. 
William  Cullen  Bryan  was  its 
editor  from  1829  to  186.5,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Parke  Godwin  until 
1881  and  then  Carl  Schurz  who 
.served  under  the  ownership  of 
Henry  Villard.  Edwin  L.  Godkin, 
Horace  White  and  Rollo  Ogden 
succeeded  to  the  editorship.  Os¬ 
wald  Garrison  Villard,  son  of 
Henry  Villard,  sold  the  paper 
in  1918  to  Thomas  W.  Lament. 

In  1923  the  Evening  Post  was 
bought  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 
Upon  his  death  in  1933  the  paper 
was  changed  to  tabloid  size  and 
it  was  bought  by  J.  David  Stem 
who  dropped  the  “Evening” 
from  the  title  in  1934. 

George  Backer  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Schiff,  acquired  the 
Post  June  21,  1939.  She  .served 
as  vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
becoming  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1942  upon  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Backer  because  of 
ill  health. 

*  *  * 

The  Post’s  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  month  of 
October,  1966,  was  405,780 — an 
increase  of  60,795  or  18%  over 
the  month  of  October,  1965,  it 
has  been  announced  by  Daniel 
L.  Lionel,  advertising  director. 

October  is  the  first  full  month 
since  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
began  publication  on  Sept.  12 
and  the  increase  reflects  the 
number  of  new  readers  who  are 
continuing  to  read  the  Post 
after  the  strike,  he  said. 

Lionel  said  that  the  Post  had 
increased  its  ratio  of  news 
space,  “particularly  in  the  areas 
of  financial  and  foreign  cover¬ 
age,  to  serve  a  new  and  broader 
audience.” 
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E(Ht8  Two  Dailies 

Rockford,  Ill. 

E.  Kenneth  Todd,  publisher 
and  chairman  of  Rockford 
Newspaper  Inc.  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  his  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Twld,  as  editor  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Regis  ter-Rcjm  hlic. 

He  will  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Rex  L. 
Kearney  on  Nov.  16. 
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Neighbors  Make  News 
In  Successful  Series 


North  Pofk 

StnoU  Town  m  o  B>g  Citf 


Ad  Clutter,  Programs 
Worry  Tv  Industry 


Chicago 

Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  members  took  a  hard  look 
at  the  electronics  business  at 
their  annual  meeting  and  found 
some  aggravating  thorns  in  the 
tv  garden  of  roses. 

With  the  business  theme  be¬ 
ing  utilized  throughout  the  ses¬ 
sions,  gue.st  speakers  helped 
carry  out  that  theme  in  various 
panels  and  speeches. 

The  business  of  advertising 
and  the  business  of  advertising 
agencies  were  especially  lively 
sessions  while  a  near-closing 
talk  by  Don  L.  Chapin,  TvB  re¬ 
tiring  chairman,  of  the  Taft 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  proved  provocative. 

Dealing  with  tv  advertising, 
Chapin  said  as  he  looked  down 
the  commercial  road  ahead,  he 
sees  several  cracks  in  the  con¬ 
crete. 

Detrimental  Duo 

These,  he  said,  are  “so-called 
clutter  and  commercial  con¬ 
tent,  a  potentially  detrimental 
duo”  which  may  “really  be  a 
nightmare.  This  is  the  .  .  .  high¬ 
way  that  must  be  repaired  and 
smoothed  out  if  we  are  to 
avoid  costly  detours  along  the 
route  that  leads  to  our  ultimate 
objective  of  continued  pi’osper- 
ity.” 

Concerningclutter,  Chapin  said 
one  of  the  elements  is  position¬ 
ing  of  commercials  and  the  se¬ 
quence  in  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  viewing  public. 

“A  hue  and  cry,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “is  being  raised  again 
about  too  much  commercial 
volume  in  our  mass  media.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  the  commercials  in 
broadcast  and  in  print  is  at  an 
all-time  high  in  the  aggregate. 
And  exposure,  of  course,  is  a 
purely  voluntary  thing. 

“The  current  complaints  cen¬ 
ter  around  alleged  over-com- 
merciali.sm  in  television.  This 
seems  odd,  because  other  media 
are  a  lot  more  commercial  than 
television. 

“In  prime  time  tv,  only  17.2 
per  cent  of  the  time  can  be  com¬ 
mercial  (as  set  by  the  code  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters).  Contrast  this 
with  the  magazine  field  in 
which  the  accepted  formula  for 
successful  puhli.shing  calls  for 
60  per  cent  of  the  space  to  be 
advertising  (according  to  a 
media  magazine).  To  me,  this 
comparison  is  not  valid  any 
more  than  a  comparison  with 
newspa^jers  would  be. 


“Television  is  a  peculiarly 
personal  medium.  The  viewer  is 
very  directly  confronted  with  a 
sequence  of  broadcast  mate¬ 
rial,  and  —  if  he  or  she  is  to 
stay  with  that  channel  —  has 
no  choice  but  to  watch  what  is 
offered.  The  choice  of  tv,  how¬ 
ever,  is  broadening  both  through 
the  addition  of  outlets,  and 
through  the  addition  of  extra 
sets  in  homes.” 

Find  a  Solution 

Chapin  said  tv  is  also  a 
medium  in  which  a  series  of 
short  commercials  can  be  piled 
on  top  of  each  other  or  inserted 
frequently.  The  feeling  by  some 
viewers  that  tv  is  over-commer¬ 
cial  probably  stems  from  the 
way  the  commercial  segments 
are  offered  rather  than  with 
the  actual  volume  of  com¬ 
mercialism,  he  suggested.  He 
warned  that  this  can  and 
should  be  handled  with  care. 

“I  am  conv'inced,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “that  this  problem  of  clut¬ 
ter  must  be  drastically  dealt 
with  —  and  soon.  Maybe  clus¬ 
tering  of  commercials  is  the 
answer.  Maybe  not.  At  any  rate, 
we  must  develop  the  necessary 
research  of  human  behavior  to 
answer  the  questions  posed  by 
this  problem. 

Cusloniers  Perceiving 

“It  is  evident  to  me  that  our 
own  customers  are  way  ahead 
of  us  in  recognizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  finding  a  sy.stem  for  the 
placement  of  commercials  that 
is  the  most  palatable  to  the 
viewing  public. 

“As  representatives  of  tv 
.sales  and  management,  I  believe 
that  we  must  know  far  more 
than  we  do  now  about  viewer 
reaction  to  the  manner  in  which 
our  advertisers’  sales  messages 
are  presented.  We  mu.st  assure 
our  advertisers  of  the  viewer’s 
attention.” 

Chapin  said  the  TvB  board 
of  directors  supports  him  in  ac¬ 
cepting  an  invitation  of  an  As-, 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  member  to  join  with 
representatives  of  the  AAAA 
to  design  a  study  leading  to  a 
.solution  of  “this  and  other 
mutual  problems.” 

Declaring  he  suspected  there 
are  too  many  dull  tv  commer¬ 
cials  that  are  misdirected  and 
thus  ineffective,  a  quick  glance 
at  the  revenue  results  of  numer¬ 
ous  manufacturers  suggests 
what  dynamic  .sales  power  there 
is  in  the  combination  of  a  good 


product  properly  and  creatively 
advertised. 

More  CAunniercials  Due 

Stations  find  themselves  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  ev^en  more 
commercial  messages  being  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  same  amount  of 
commercial  time  now  allotted, 
Chapin  said,  because  agencies 
and  advertisers  are  seeking  and 
finding  more  versatile  ways  to 
buy  tv. 

“This  makes  it  considerably 
more  important  that  commer¬ 
cials  command  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  viewer,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

Alfred  L.  Plant,  director  of 
advertising  for  Block  Drug 
Company,  Inc.,  an  80  per  cent 
tv  advertising  user,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ANA  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  reporting  on  results  of  a 
questionnaire,  said  respondents 
selected  the  biggest  problems 
in  tv  as  lack  of  rating  infor¬ 
mation  and  protection  against 
over-commercialization. 

He  suggested  it  is  time  that 
media  research  move  more 
toward  assessing  the  results  of 
advertising  than  to  who  or  how 
many  are  listening. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Jr.,  vice- 
president,  Scott  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  called  for  a  significant 
step-up  in  programming  re- 
.search  and  development  ...  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  advertisers 
will  be  prepared  to  step  up 
their  investments  “in  your 
medium  providing  you  can  make 
available  to  us  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gramming  environment  that  it 
takes  to  make  commercials  pay 
off.” 

He  emphasized  that  broad¬ 
casters  are  going  to  have  to 
develop  new  mass  audience  pro¬ 
gramming  choices  other  than 
news  and  public  service. 

Imbalance  Looms 

“I  get  the  very  uneasy  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  programming  pic¬ 
ture  is  moving  more  and  more 
toward  the  replaying  of  fea¬ 
ture  motion  pictures  and  sports. 
You  appear  to  he  heading 
toward  an  imbalance  which 
could  result  in  highly  unfavor¬ 
able  advertiser  and  public  re¬ 
sponse  as  public  expectations 
enlarge. 

“A  somewhat  different  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  was  the  way 
election  coverage  was  pro¬ 
grammed  (this  month).  As  I 
channel-hopped,  I  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  some  flagrant  examples 
of  over  commercialization.  In¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  interruptions  per  hour 
on  sustained  coverage  of  this 
type  undoubtedly  causes  serious 
audience  irritation,  even  though 
actual  total  commercial  time  is 
increased  only  modestly  ...  it 
seems  to  me  we  must  figure  out 


a  way  to  work  together  to  avoid 
this  kind  of  approach  which,  in 
effect,  takes  advantage  of  rather 
than  serves  the  public. 

The  concern  of  Richard  .\.  R. 
Pinkham,  senior  vicepre.sident, 
Ted  Bates  and  Company,  and 
chairman  of  the  AAAA  Inoad- 
cast  policy  committee,  i.s  that 
the  new  tv  season  has  failed  to 
produce  a  “single  solitary  hit 
series  to  perk  the  interest  of  the 
American  public.” 

He  believes  one  trouble  is 
that  so  much  of  tv  is  on  film, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few 
variety  shows,  a  game  show  or 
two  and  documentaries. 

“What  I  am  saying,  of 
course,  is  that  in  a  nunhum 
which  demands  creativity  more 
than  any  other  medium,  creativ¬ 
ity  seems  to  be  in  shortest  sup¬ 
ply.  Television  programming  is 
stagnant.  It  keeps  repeating  it¬ 
self  like  a  stuck  record.” 

• 

77%  of  Large  Ad 
Agencies  Depend 
On  Commissions 

Commission  allow'ed  by  media 
is  still  the  main  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  advertising  agencies 
it  was  reported  this  week  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

John  Crichton  said  77%  of 
the  larger  agencies  derive  their 
income  in  the  form  of  commis¬ 
sion  allowed  by  media.  Eighteen 
percent  of  the  larger  agencies 
receive  income  from  the  agency’s 
own  percentage  charge  on  pur¬ 
chases  which  they  specify,  and 
the  remaining  5%  earn  income 
from  fees  for  various  kinds  of 
special  services. 

Among  medium-sized  agencies 
the  corresponding  figures,  he 
said,  are  62%  (commis.sions), 
18%  (percentage  charges)  and 
10%  (fees),  and  among  smaller 
agencies,  60%,  25%  and  15%. 

Additional  Income 

He  reported  on  the  latest  4A 
study  which  showed  that  2*A% 
of  the  member  agencies’  clients 
— close  to  10,000  clients — paid 
their  agencies  an  overall  fee 
agreed  on  in  advance  or  based 
on  cost.  On  5%  of  accounts 
(representing  less  than  1%  of 
billing),  4 A  members  received 
only  media  commissions,  with 
no  additional  income.  On  the 
remaining  92%%  of  accounts, 
member  agencies,  he  said,  re¬ 
ceived  as  their  compensation 
various  combinations  of  media 
commission,  agency  percentage 
charges  on  purchases  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  services  for  clients,  and 
supplementary  fees. 
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Ads  In  Papers  Make 
Omega’s  Sales  Tick 

Uy  (iliarlets  Hurritsun, 

Harrison  .Aflvrrlising,  Inr. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


(Kditor’s  Note:  This  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  talks  which 
were  presented  at  the  “News¬ 
papers  Are  Action !”  seminar  on 
Xov«  inher  10). 

The  key  to  our  whole  concep¬ 
tual  approach  to  Oniepa  watch 
is  contained  in  this  paraphrase: 
“Sales  Are  Generated  By  Ad- 
vertisintr  Today  To  The  People 
Who  Can  Afford  Your  Product 
To<lay  .  .  .  But  Pi-estipe  Is  Gen¬ 
erated  By  Advertisinpr  Today 
To  The  Peo))le  W'ho  Work  and 
Dream  So  That  Someday  They 
Cnn  Own  Your  Product.”  Now 
what  one  medium  reaches  both 
proups  .  .  .  the  affluent  who  can 
afford  it  today  .  .  .  and  the  uj)- 
comers  who  will  want  it  tomor¬ 
row  .  .  .  NEWSPAPERS! 

Many  other  factors  fell  into 
place.  A  market  study  showed 
that  .some  80%  of  Omega’s 
natural  business  was  l)eing  done 
in  20  markets.  What  medium 
allows  a  select  ])urchase  of  20 
markets?  Newspapers. 

A  dealer  .study  .showed  that 
watch  band  sales  are  made  or 
broken  at  the  retail  counter.  If 
a  retail  jew'eler  has  To  Omega 
watches  in  stock  and  just  a  few 
of  brand  X  and  a  customer 
comes  in  for  brand  X,  it  is  a  lead 
pipe  cinch  for  the  jew'eler  to 
make  the  swdtch  to  an  Omega. 

How'  could  w’e  impress  this 
jeweler  that  we  were  out  to  get 
customers  for  him?  Simple.  We 
plan  our  advertising  for  the 
same  medium  he  u.ses  to  get  cus¬ 
tomers  into  his  store.  New.s- 
papers ! 

An  a))praisal  of  the  entire 
watch  industry  strategy  in  the 
U.S.  pointed  out  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  big  job 
by  iMToming  the  most  desired 
I  watch  of  the  independent,  w'ell 
established,  highly  reputable 
jew’eler  and  the  watch  dej)art- 
ment  of  the  fine  de|)artment 
stores.  This  meant  a  culling  out 
of  all  discounters  ...  a  pretty 
courageous  move  w’hen  it  meant 
an  immediate  cut-back  in  vol¬ 
ume. 

Further  study  .showed  that  the 
typical  Omega  customer  did  not 
question  accuracy.  We  proved 
that  when  a  man  buys  a  watch 
for  $19.!).')  he  wants  to  know  only 
if  it  will  keep  time.  But  when 
>  he  pays  $1.')0  and  more  he  wants 
to  know  why  it  costs  $150  and 
more  ...  he  takes  for  granted 


it  will  keep  time.  This  is  an 
aside  to  justify  the  length  of 
copy  in  Omega  ads. 

So  there  .  .  .  w'ithout  giving 
away  some  of  the  finer  points 
.  .  .  is  the  basic  strategy  for  a 
l)restige  product.  The  primarj’ 
medium  .  .  .  newspapers,  the 
content,  a  .somewhat  heroic  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  watch  itself, 
the  copy,  a  .straight-forward, 
never  flip,  surprisingly  simple 
series  of  statements  relating  to 
the  superiorities  of  the  watch. 

The  jeweler  began  to  see  that 
Omega  was  not  another  brand 
manufacturer  paying  lip  .service 
to  the  regular  price  outlet  while 
playing  footsie  with  the  di.scount 
.store.  And,  although  the  cut 
back  in  numl>er  of  Omega  out¬ 
lets  was  pretty  drastic  that  fir.st 
y<“ar,  not  a  bit  of  volume  was 
lost  l)ecause  tho.se  that  remained 
bought  more. 

P’rom  a  humble  beginning  in  5 
major  markets,  the  Omega  pene¬ 
tration  has  increa.sed  more  than 
ten  times  with  parallel  in¬ 
creases  in  both  sales  of  Omega 
watches  and  advertising  budgets. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic 
developments  has  been  the 
e.stablishment  of  the  Omega 
.section  for  Sunday  di.stribution 
in  major  markets  prior  to 
Chri.stmas.  This  8  pager  is 
typical.  It  fits  into  the  co-op 
program  with  costs  shared  hy 
Omega  and  the  jewelers.  In¬ 
spiring  it,  however,  for  the 
Christmas  sea.son  is  Omega’s 
own  color  pre.sentation  of  the 
Christmas  collection  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  Sunday  supplements. 

Now  .  .  .  there  is,  I  hope,  .some 
value  to  you  in  this  ca.se  his- 
toiy  report  of  the  success  of 
Omega  in  newspaiiers.  We  must 
admit  that  earlier  advertise¬ 
ments  in  magazines  set  the  stage 
for  the  current  newspaper  cam- 
|)aign.  They  establi.shwl  Omega 
in  the  United  States. 

The  move  to  newspapers  i)ut 
it  on  the  shelves  of  the  top 
jewelry  stores  in  America.  The 
mov’e  to  newspapers  j)ut  it  on 
the  wrists  of  American  men  and 
women.  The  move  to  newspapers 
happened  at  the  right  time  with 
the  right  mes.sage  directed  to 
the  right  j)eople.  The  move  to 
newspapers  made  things  happen. 

I  l>elieve  there  is  a  factor  in 
media  selection  that  has  not 
l)een  promoted  as  strongly  as  it 
could.  It  is  somewhat  indefin¬ 


able  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  numbers  or  that  will-of-the- 
wisp  most  media  people  try  to 
put  together  .  .  .  the  proof  of 
effectiveness.  It  has  to  do  with 
a  medium’s  climate.  Much  as  I 
detest  the  categorical  ...  in  an 
instance  like  this  I  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  excuse  myself  for  the 
glittering  generality. 

I  say  that  the  broadcast  media 
work  liest  for  the  impulse  items 
.  .  .  those  items  where  brand 
name  and  packaging  and  self 
selection  are  important  to  the 
marketing.  Magazines  work  l)est 
for  the  jjroducts  that  require 
some  degree  of  considered 
thought  before  they  are  pur¬ 
chased.  Newspapers  work  l)est 
when  the  desire  is  for  immediate 
action  on  products  that  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  traditional  re¬ 
tail  outlets.  This,  of  cour.se,  is  a 
horrible  over-simplification.  I 
could  mention  as  many  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  generality  as  you 
can.  But  it’s  a  good  place  to 
start  in  media  evaluation. 

We  don’t  u.se  telev’ision  for 
Omega  at  this  moment  l)ecause 
we  l)elieve  that  the  climate 
of  television  is  a  bit  too 
turbulent  with  its  soap  powders 
and  spaghetti  sauces.  We  do  use 
magazines  as  the  umbrella  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  our  prospects  time 
to  study  our  messages  .  .  . 
especially  the  slicks  where  we 
know  that  the  climate  is  some¬ 
what  temperate  and  our  product 
is  framed  nicely  by  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  products  of  com- 
j)arable  (piality.  And  we  u.se 
newspapers  because  that’s  where 
the  action  is. 

• 

Capitol  Laiiiirhes 
Yule  Caiiipai^i 

One  of  the  largest  Christmas 
advertising  and  merchandising 
campaigns  in  the  hi.story  of 
Capitol  Records  Distributing 
Corporation  gets  underway  late 
this  month  w'ith  the  running  of 
both  full-page,  four-color  Hi-Fi 
and  half-page  co-op  advertise¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  The  ads  and  the 
campaign,  which  will  run  in 
excess  of  $250,000,  will  lie  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  theme  “Give 
the  Gift  of  Music.” 

• 

Season  Brand  .4d8 

With  a  budget  increase  of 
80%,  I.  Ep.stein  &  Sons,  Inc.  has 
begun  a  newspaper  ad  campaign 
for  Season  Brand  salmon,  tuna, 
and  sardines.  The  agency  is 
Hirsch,  Tigler,  Fried,  Inc. 


Refund  Ads 
Defended 
By  Armour 

Washington 

Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  charged  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  usui-ping 
the  powers  of  Congress  and 
manacling  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  market  place  by 
administrative  ukase. 

Brownell  appeared  before  the 
Judicial  Officer  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  on  behalf  of 
Armour  and  Company,  urging 
rejection  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  hearing  examiner  that 
a  consumer  refund  campaign  be 
outlawed  as  “economically 
wasteful  and  antisocial.”  Under 
Armour’s  marketing  program 
consumers  received  a  refund  of 
50  cents  through  the  purchase 
of  sliced  bacon  in  certain  areas 
of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  California.  The 
program  was  advertised  in  news¬ 
papers  and  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

“We  contend,”  Brownell  said, 
“that  this  goveramental  agency 
has  never  been  given  the  right 
by  the  Congress  to  outlaw  in 
arbitrary  manner  a  traditional 
marketing  practice  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  pi'omotion  on  the 
.strange  theory'  that  certain  ad¬ 
vertising  is  economically  waste¬ 
ful  and  antisocial. 

“We  contend  that  the  very  fu¬ 
ture  of  creative  and  responsible 
American  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  may  well  be  at  stake 
since  the  real  issue  here  is 
whether  this  nation  shall  have 
freedom  in  the  marketplace 
under  existing  laws  or  manacles 
in  the  marketplace  by  adminis¬ 
trative  ukase.” 

The  examiner’s  report, 
Brownell  said,  was  essentially  a 
new  legal  theory  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition  developed  by  certain 
economists  based  on  what  they 
termed  “wasteful  and  antisocial” 
advertising  promotions. 

“But  Congress,”  he  said,  “has 
never  written  this  theory  into 
trade  regulation  laws.” 

• 

Obi’s  to  ITVi  G 

Obi’s  of  Hong  Kong,  national 
chain  of  custom  tailoring  shops, 
has  awarded  its  advertising  to 
Harry  W,  Graff  Inc, 
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Ever  See  a  Texas 
Style  Food  Ad? 


NO  CENTER  LINE — Full-color,  double  truck  advertisement  that  was 
published  in  the  San  Antonio  Light  on  (Nov.  21)  features  a  single 
illustration  24  inches  wide  by  16  inches  deep.  It  is  printed  directly 
from  engravings  in  a  single  unit  and  eliminates  the  characteristic 
line  dividing  the  pages  usually  seen  in  double  trucks.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  is  one  of  a  series  of  full-colors  ads  totaling  over  120,000  lines 
of  ROP  color  food  advertising  for  the  Light  during  the  past  two 
years. 


Fold-Down  Ad  Is  Big  Hit  For  Pontiac 


San  Antonio 

A  new  and  different  approach 
in  color  advertising  by  four 
San  -4ntonio,  Texas  food  manu¬ 
facturers  has  not  only  produced 
increased  sales  and  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  products  mar¬ 
keted  by  the  companies,  but  has 
resulted  in  a  schedule  of  full- 
color  newspaper  advertising 
which  San  Antonio  Light  execu¬ 
tives  believe  is  the  largest  of  its 
type  ever  placed  in  a  single 
newspaper. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago 
four  major  South  Texas  food 
processors,  Pioneer  Flour  Mills, 
Roegelein  Provision  Company, 
The  Facs  Company  and  Knowl- 
ton’s  Creamery,  conceived  the 
idea  of  presenting  their  products 
in  a  combined  menu  full-page 
format  with  the  featured  prod¬ 
ucts  pictured  alongside  or  with¬ 
in  the  table  setting. 

Each  food  item  receives  the 
same  prominence  in  the  color 
photograph  and  in  the  recipe 
which  is  a  part  of  the  full-page 
and  double-truck  advertisement. 
Although  no  prices  appear  in 
the  advertisement,  nor  are 
merits  of  products  verbally  ex¬ 
tolled,  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  is  portrayed  by  the  dra¬ 
matic  photography  and  the  ap¬ 
petizing  nature  of  the  menus. 
A  strong  sales  appeal  is  in  every 
ad,  even  though  conventional 
techniques  are  not  used. 

Advertising  and  Marketing 
Services,  Inc.  is  the  advertising 
agency  that  developed  the  menu 
format.  The  agency’s  president, 
Sam  Riklin,  supervises  menu 
and  copy  production,  color  pho¬ 
tography  and  coordinates  mer¬ 
chandising  of  each  timely  menu. 

120,000  Lines  in  Two  Years 

According  to  Frank  A.  Ben- 
nack,  Jr.,  the  Light’s  assistant 
publisher,  w’ho  has  w’orked  with 
the  agency  and  clients  since 
the  campaign’s  inception,  the 
“Familiar  Foods  With  a  Flair’’ 
ads  appear  exclusively  in  the 
Light.  Bennack  noted  that  the 
“Familiar  Foods’’  series  alone 
w'ill  total  more  than  120,000 
lines  of  full-color  advertising  in 
its  first  two  years.  In  addition, 
all  four  participating  firms 
place  individual  ads  in  the  Light 
in  support  of  the  series,  or  pro¬ 
moting  products  not  featured  in 
the  unique  joint  effort. 

During  the  first  year  of  the 
campaign  eighteen  full  pages 
and  tw'o  double  trucks  were  pul>- 
lished.  Now’  in  its  second  year, 
the  campaign  has  been  expanded 


in  both  the  number  of  insertions 
and  in  a  heavier  use  of  double¬ 
truck  space  during  the  key  holi¬ 
day  buying  periods.  The  second 
year’s  schedule  includes  more 
than  twenty  full-page  color  ad- 
verti.sements  plus  a  minimum  of 
four  double  trucks  in  full  color. 

The  “Familiar  Foods  With  a 
Flair’’  campaign  is  the  first 
time  in  the  newspaper’s  history 
that  four  food  firms  have  com¬ 
bined  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  to  present  a  con¬ 
tinuing  .series  of  full-color  page 
and  or  double-truck  advertise¬ 
ments  under  the  direction  of  one 
advertising  agency. 

Food  Ed  Selects  Memis 

The  most  exciting  aspect  of 
the  campaign  is  the  consistent 
high  ((uality  production  of  each 
adverti.sement.  Menus  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  under  supervision 
of  the  Light’s  food  editor  and 
all  photography  and  engravings 
are  done  in  the  Light’s  owm  spe¬ 
cial  color  laboratory. 

From  a  reproduction  stand¬ 
point,  the  double-truck  adver¬ 
tisements  (one  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  September  1,  1966  and 
another  .scheduled  for  November 
21)  are  most  out.standing  in  the 
series  to  date.  These  dramatic 
double  trucks  in  three  colors  and 
black  are  printed  directly  from 
engravings  in  a  single  unit  with¬ 
out  the  characteristic  line  di¬ 
viding  the  pages.  It  is  lielieved 
to  be  the  first  time  such  a  feat 
has  been  accomplished  using 
an  illustration  24  inches  wide 
by  16  inches  deep. 

These  double-page  ads  are 
composed  of  three  parts.  The 
first  is  a  color  illustration  cover¬ 
ing  most  of  the  space.  To  the 
right  is  a  color  strip  (4%  inches 
by  21  >2  inches)  of  advertisers’ 
product.s.  The  third  portion  is 
the  menu  and  recipes  w’hich  ap¬ 
pear  in  black  along  the  bottom 
of  the  ad.  Total  printing  area 
of  the  double  trucks  is  28% 
inche.s  by  21%  inches. 

This  double  truck  continue.s. 
to  draw  inquiries  from  through¬ 
out  the  printing  field,  as  does 
the  entire  campaign  w’hich  has 
transformed  the  four  firms  into 
massive  newspaper  advertisers. 

JoiliK  BuhfonI 

Henry  Haljiern  has  joined  the 
exwutive  mj'dia  staff  of  Basford 
Inc.  He  was  director  of  media 
with  Wunderman,  Ricotta  and 
Kline. 


The  four-page  fold-up  ‘rid¬ 
dle’  ad  W’hich  appeared  in  the 
Oct.  9  issues  of  This  Week, 
Family  Weekly  and  Parade 
and  a  number  of  locally  edited 
supplements  generated  “con¬ 
siderable  —  and  favorable  — 
comment”,  the  agency  reports. 

The  ad  based  on  Pontiac’s 
disappearing  windshield  wipers 
was  prepared  by  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams  Inc.  under  the 
supervision  of  Dick  Candor, 
creative  director.  Art  Morat, 
art  director,  and  Ron  Monchak, 


Adelaide 

An  upsurge  in  print  adver¬ 
tising  in  Australia’s  newspa¬ 
pers  is  being  predicted  by 
Frank  Kilche.ski,  national  sales 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York,  who  is  on 
a  three  week  tour  of  Australia 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Ade¬ 
laide  News. 

Kilche.ski  is  speaking  at  a 
series  of  seminars  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  representa¬ 
tives  in  all  eastern  .states  and 


D-F-S  Promotes  Two 

Ralph  Neugebauer,  formerly 
of  Gardner  Advertising  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  named  media 
.supervisor  on  the  Interstate 
Bakeries,  Dolly  Madison  Cakes 
and  Washington  State  Apple 
Commission  account  handled  by 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample.  Miss 
Sue  Browm  has  been  promoted 
by  the  agency  from  senior  media 
buyer  to  supervisor  on  the  Fore¬ 
most  Dairies,  Matson  Naviga¬ 
tion,  Boise  Cascade. 


group  creative  supervi.sor. 

Although  fold-up  ads  have 
been  used  before,  this  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agency,  utilized 
a  new  idea  inherent  in  the 
product  to  achieve  impact.  The 
fold-down  device  enabled  the 
agency  to  draw  attention  to  the 
hidden  wipers. 

“Without  this  development  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to 
use  the  other  ad  elements  so 
effectively.  The  result  w’as  one 
simple  idea  ba.sed  on  a  product 
innovation,”  the  agency  .said. 


Perth.  By  the  time  he  com¬ 
pletes  his  tour,  Kilcheski  will 
have  addressed  more  than  1500 
advertisers  and  agency  peo¬ 
ple. 

Noting  that  over-all  print  me¬ 
dia  in  the  United  States  would 
absorb  an  e.stimated  62%  of  the 
growth  dollars  in  the  four 
measured  media  this  year,  as 
compared  with  29%  in  1962, 
Kilcheski  said  these  figures 
would  apply  in  much  the  same 
way  in  Australia. 


New  spaper  Reailers  Paid 
S2,150,()91,()(K)  In  1965 

Readers  of  American  news¬ 
papers  spent  $2,1-50,091,000  to 
buy  theii’  newsjjapers  in  1965, 
an  increase  of  .3.2%  over  1964 
and  60%  over  1956,  according 
to  a  recent  analysis  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  In  Canada,  spending 
for  daily  new.spai>ers  was  $117,- 
.364,000  in  1965,  down  slightly 
from  1964  but  up  40%  from 
1956. 


B/A  Exe<'  Predicts  Print  Ad  ‘Upsurge’  Dow'ii  Under 
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President  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  twice  surpi  isingly  replied 
to  cabled  inquiries  by  western  pressmen.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  instructively,  received  swift 
response  in  New  York  to  its  cabled  inquiry  about 
“reports  that  United  States  airmen  would  be  placed 
on  trial  as  war  criminals.”  “No,”  Ho  cabled  back. 
Ed  Neilan,  the  astute  representative  of  the  Copley 
News  Service,  also  received  in  Hong  Kong  about  a 
year  ago  a  detailed  propaganda-line  reply  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Ho  (ending  “with  friendly  greetings,”  not  “with 
respect”)  in  reply  to  Neilan’s  cable  asking  for  terms 
for  negotiation  at  that  time.  The  terms  were  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  said  that  Ho  cabled  his  reply  “collect”- 
a  nice  touch  if  true. 

—The  Economist,  August  27,  1966 


Edward  Neilan,  Chief  of  the  CNS  Hong  Kong  bureau  since 
August,  1962,  has  covered  the  important  news  throughout 
the  countries  of  Asia. 


“Astute”  is  the  word  London’s  The  Economist  mag¬ 
azine  used  recently  to  describe  Edward  Neilan,  Copley 
News  Service  correspondent  in  the  Far  East.  Neilan’s 
inside  reports  and  Asia  Perspective  interpretive  com¬ 
mentaries  are  datelined  from  his  home  base  in  Hong 
Kong  and  from  other  Asian  hot  spots  — Saigon,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Vientiane,  Bangkok,  Djakarta,  New  Delhi,  Taipei, 
Manila,  Phnom  Penh. 

Ed  Neilan’s  Copley  News  Service  reports  will  help 
your  readers  understand  complex  developments  in  Asia 
today,  an  exclusive  CNS  feature. 

“Astute”  also  describes  the  kind  of  in-depth  report¬ 
ing  that  editors  across  the  nation  — and  in  many  foreign 
countries  — have  come  to  expect  from  Copley  News 
Service,  the  true  supplementary  news  service.  CNS  re¬ 
porters  make  the  news  meaningful. 


Neilan  plans  an  extensive  news-gathering  trip  around  the 
vast  periphery  of  Red  China  early  in  1967. 


$236’Millioii  Donated  In  Ad  Space 


Erwin  Wasey 
HQ  Moves  to 
Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Erwin  Wasey,  Inc.  will  be¬ 
come  the  first  inteiTiational  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Los  Angeles,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

Charles  Mittelstadt,  who  has 
been  with  the  comj)any  for  ten 
years,  has  been  named  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Erwin  Wasey,  ha.sed  in  Los  .An¬ 
geles. 

Following  the  change  in  head¬ 
quarters,  Maiwin  Corwin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Erwin  Wasey,  based  in 
New  York,  has  l>een  named 
senior  vice  president  of  Inter¬ 
public,  Inc. 


Charles  Mittelstadt 


Mittelstadt,  presently  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Interpublic 
GmbH,  headquartered  in  Frank¬ 
furt,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
parent  company’s  interests  in 
Germany  for  three  years. 

Mittelstadt  will  join  Frederick 
M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Erwin  Wasey,  and  founder 
chairman  Howard  Williams  in 
directing  the  agency’s  opera¬ 
tions  from  Los  Angeles.  Mit¬ 
chell  has  headed  the  agency’s 
Los  Angeles  operations  here  for 
the  past  two  years. 


.\t  the  same  time,  David 
Lippincott,  who  joined  a  mem¬ 
ber  company  of  The  Interpublic 
Group  sixteen  years  ago  as  a 
management  trainee,  has  been 
named  vicechainnan  of  Eirwin 
Wasey,  in  charge  of  world-wide 
creative  serx  ices. 

Lippincott,  a  leading  creative 
talent  in  the  television  commer¬ 
cial  field,  has  been  on  tbe  staff 
of  Interpublic  Limited,  in  Ix)n- 
don,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  and 
creative  director  of  one  of  its 
British  agencies. 

.Also  involved  in  the  .senior 
management  of  Erwin  Wasey’s 
world-wide  interests  (its  other 
offices  are  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Houston,  Toronto, 
San  Juan,  and  London)  are 
Frank  Snell,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  based  in  New  York,  and 
Dennis  Reader,  managing  di¬ 
rector  in  London. 

These  men,  plus  the  Messrs. 
Mittelstadt,  Mitchell  and  Lip- 
j)incott,  constitute  the  Executive 
Policy  Committee  of  E]rwin 
W'asey. 

At  the  same  time,  Richard 
Strome,  senior  vicepresident 
and  director  of  creative  sendees 
for  Erwin  Wa.sey  on  the  We.st 
Coast,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Erxx'in  Wasey,  which  was 
founded  in  1914,  first  opened  an 
office  in  Los  Angeles  in  1948.  It 
currently  has  billings  of  $70,- 
000,000  and  employs  600  per- 


Action  Line,  popular  page 
one  feature  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Pretia,  went  to  iunch  with  the 
Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit  and 
the  Women’s  Advertising  Club 
(Nov.  11)  for  the  first  public 
explanation  of  how  the  column 
really  works. 

More  than  300  heard  I..ee 
Hills,  executive  tnlitor  and  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Free  Press,  and 
managing  editor  P'rank  Angelo 
de.scril)e  the  operation.s. 


Organized  advertising  and 
media  contributed  $2.36-million 
worth  of  advertising  “for  the 
public  good  last  year.’’  Space 
and  time  was  donated  through 
the  Advertising  Council,  which 
recently  released  the  figure 
in  its  annual  report  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1966. 

“Impressive  as  this  total  is,’’ 
said  Edwin  W.  Ebel,  Ad  Council 
board  chairman,  “we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  even  greater  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  coming  year.’’ 

The  Council,  a  non-profit  and 
non-partisan  organization,  con¬ 
ducts  national  camjjaigns  in  the 
public  interest.  “Through  ad¬ 
vertising,’’  the  report  points  out, 
“it  involves  the  public  in  the 
solutions  of  problems  in  con¬ 
temporary  life  as  broadly  as 
possible.  The  council  reflects 
the  truly  united  efforts  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  demonstrates  how  the 
private  sector  in  our  countrj’ 
works  voluntarily  for  the  public 
good.’’ 

During  the  past  year  cam¬ 
paigns  on  behalf  of  102  projects 
or  organization  were  approved 
by  the  Council’s  Public  Policy 
Committee.  Of  these,  19  were 
major  campaigns,  for  both  pri¬ 
vate  groups  and  Government 
agencies,  to  which  all  media  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  volume  of  space 
and  time. 

A  major  project  in  the  area  of 
social  justice  is  Equal  Employ- 


Hills  told  briefly  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  column,  how  it 
was  developed  and  what  the 
Free  Press  has  learned  from  it. 
He  then  turned  the  program 
over  to  Angelo  who  brought  out 
these  and  other  facts; 

•  The  column  still  gets  more 
than  1,000  questions  a  day,  pro¬ 
viding  “the  largest  continuous 
readership  sample  in  American 
journali.sm  today.’’ 

•  An  independent  readership 
study  found  that  three  out  of 
four  men,  four  out  of  five 
women  and  an  astounding 
seven  out  of  ten  teen-agers 
read  Action  Line  on  the  day 
this  survey  of  Free  Press 
readers  was  taken. 

•  The  Free  Press  has  nine 
people  working  on  the  column 
—  thre’  transcribers  to  process 
the  calls  and  letters,  four  re¬ 
searchers  to  dig  for  the  an¬ 
swers,  one  writer  to  handle  the 
copy  and  an  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  who  guides  the  operation. 

Action  Line  was  initiated  in 
mid-January  of  this  year  and 
24  hours  after  the  column  was 
announced  2,107  calls  had  been 
logged.  By  the  end  of  the  day 


ment  Opportunity  which  aims  to 
help  companies  secure  trained 
employes  from  the  minority 
groups.  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Advertising  Council  and  I’lans 
for  Progress,  the  campaign  lep- 
resents  several  hundred  “fair 
employment’’  companies. 

CJampaigns,  says  the  report, 
are  created  by  “highly  skilled 
ta.sk  forces’’  volunteered  by 
leading  advertising  agencies.  In 
a  typical  year,  some  2.'>  agency 
groups  work  on  projects  without 
fees,  commissions  or  any  other 
compensation.  On  the  major 
Council  projects,  highly-placed 
adv'ertising  executives  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  coriiorations 
.serve  as  volunte<*r  coordinatois. 


PR  Manager 

Apjiointment  of  Phillip  E. 
Norton  as  manager  of  New 
York  public  relations  for  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation 
was  recently  announced. 

A  member  of  the  company’s 
public  relations  staff  here  and 
in  Pittsburgh  for  three  years, 
Mr.  Norton  was  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  manager  in  New  York. 

Norton  graduated  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  with  a  bache-  1 
lor’s  degree  in  public  relations  i 
and  attended  the  Graduate  j 
School  of  Journalism.  He  worked  j 
on  the  Utica  Daily  Press  and  ■ 
the  H’rtR  Street  Journal  in  New 
York  and  Pittsburgh.  f 


the  first  column  appeared  2,- 
300  more  calls  were  reported. 

In  response  to  many  in-  ; 
quiries  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  feature  a  special  slide 
l)re.sentation  has  been  prepared. 

• 

Research  Director 

Erwin  H.  Ephron  has  joined  j 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  as  director 
of  media  research.  He  moved  i 
from  BBDO  where  he  was  asso-  ) 
ciate  media  director. 

•' 

Belly  Crocker  Ads 

Full-page,  four-color  ads  in 
the  December  i.ssues  of  Parable, 
This  Week,  Family  Weekly  and 
independent  Sunday  .supple¬ 
ments  w’ill  introduce  two  new 
Buttercake  layer  cake  mixes  for 
Betty  Crocker. 

• 

Koppe  Named 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Company  has 
been  appointed  advertising  rep- 
re.sentatives  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  of  the  following 
We.st  Indies  publications  of  the 
Thomson  Newspapers:  ISridgc- 
town  Advoeate,  Guyana  Graphic, 
Antigua  Star  and  the  Voice  of 
St.  Lucia. 
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Agency  Execs  Hear  ‘Action  Line’  Story 
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General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  foryoui"^ 


A  science-fiction  bulT  with  straight 'Win  math... 
now  Blair  Tyson  plots  a  course  to  the  moon. 


Blair  began  working  with  comput¬ 
ers  for  an  electronics  company. 
Here  is  where  his  background  in 
science  fiction  and  his  aptitude 
for  mathematics  merged  and  were 
given  direction.  This  combination 
of  interests  led  him  one  way  .  .  . 
to  the  AC  Electronics  Division  of 


From  simple  addition  to  analytical 
geometry,  math  was  a  snap  for 
Blair  Tyson.  He  was  not  only  a 
whiz  kid  at  mathematics,  but  he 
had  an  absorbing  interest  in  any 
and  all  types  of  science  fiction. 

Graduating  from  the  Milwaukee 
School  of  Engineering  in  1958, 


General  Motors  in  Milwaukee. 

Now  he  works  on  airborne  dig¬ 
ital  computers.  It  is  AC’s  job  to 
integrate  these  computers  into 
the  guidance  systems  for  space 
project,  Apollo. 

The  goal  is  the  moon,  and  GM's 
Blair  Tyson  helps  chart  the  way. 


80,000  Enjoy  Bard, 


Sponsored 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
has  gone  into  show  business 
with  no  holds  barred. 

Other  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  owTi  radio  and  television 
stations,  sponsor  cultural  eve¬ 
nings,  subscribe  to  civic  pro¬ 
grams. 

But  the  Herald-Traveler 
claims  to  be  the  only  publica¬ 
tion  in  America  that  sponsors 
an  entire  season  of  Shakespear¬ 
ean  drama  for  the  students  and 
teachers  of  its  community.  Last 
year  it  inaugurated  the  Herald- 
Traveler  Repertory  of  Classical 
Drama,  a  program  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  plays  performed  for 
low  admission  fees  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  professional  actors  in 
various  high  schools  of  the 
Greater  Boston  area. 

Akorson  Began  It 

The  program  was  instituted 
by  George  E.  Akerson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler.  It  is  underwritten 
by  the  newspaper’s  non-profit 
foundation,  Herald-Traveler 
Charities,  Inc.,  which  paid  all 
the  initial  expenses  last  year 
and  which  guarantees  the  ven¬ 
ture  against  any  losses  in  1966- 
67. 

“Macbeth,”  “Twelfth  Night” 
and  “Henry  V”  were  last  sea¬ 
sons  dramas,  and  they  attracted 
an  audience  of  60,000  students 
and  adults.  This  year’s  reper¬ 
tory,  consisting  of  “Hamlet,” 
“Julius  Caesar”  and  “The  Tam¬ 
ing  of  the  Shrew,”  opened  Oct. 
3  and  will  continue  through 
Dec.  10  at  two  schools  in  the 
Boston  area.  The  estimated  at- 


by  Papers 

tendance  this  vear  will  be 
80,000. 

The  Herald-Traveler  Reper¬ 
tory  of  Classical  Drama  is  the 
first  educational  theatrical  ven¬ 
ture  to  be  completely  under¬ 
written  by  a  major  newspaper, 
and  it  has  set  the  pattern  for 
projects  currently  being  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Arts  in  Providence 
and  New  Orleans.  Performances 
for  students  and  teachers  are 
given  throughout  the  repertory 
season  at  3  p.m.  daily,  Monday 
through  Friday.  Performances 
for  adults  are  played  Wednes¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday  eve¬ 
nings.  Teachers  are  admitted 
free.  The  charge  for  students  at 
matinee  performances  is  $1;  for 
adults  at  evening  performances, 
$2. 

Samuel  Hirsch,  drama  critic 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  is  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  repertory 
season.  A  former  chairman  of 
the  acting  department  at  Boston 
University,  Hirsch  has  been 
active  in  the  professional  theatre 
and  has  served  as  third  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  ANTA. 

Endorsement 

He  has  been  w’orking  closely 
with  Commissioner  Owen  Kier- 
nan  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  who  has  given  the 
project  his  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment,  and  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  which  is  cooperating  in 
opening  the  program  to  paro¬ 
chial  schools. 

It  is  Hirsch’s  hope  that  the 
program  will  introduce  classical 
drama  to  the  students  of  Greater 


Boston  who  have  never  experi¬ 
enced  live  theatre  and  that  it 
may  induce  the  habit  of  play¬ 
going — a  habit  that  might  stay 
with  them  throughout  their 
lives. 

Akerson  said  he  was  highly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
experiment  and  anxious  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  feasibility  of  other 
ventures  into  the  realm  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  education. 

“It  is  our  plan  ultimately  to 
invade  the  areas  of  art,  music 
and  anything  that  fits  into  the 
educational  curriculum  of  the 
Boston  schools,”  he  said.  “We 
find  that  our  repertory'  season  is 
not  only  providing  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  the  students  of 
greater  Boston,  it  is  also  win¬ 
ning  a  great  deal  of  good  will 
for  the  Herald-Traveler. 

“We  hope  that  newspapers  in 
other  communities  may  follow 
our  example.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  our 
experience  if  they  come  to  us 
for  advice.” 

• 

Canadian  Proposes 
Tax  on  Advertisinjj 

Ottawa 

The  Senate-Commons  Joint 
Committee  on  Consumer  Prices 
heard  a  proposal  (Nov.  15)  for 
a  Federal  tax  on  advertising. 

In  a  brief  put  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  studying  food 
prices,  D.  H.  Fullerton,  a  local 
financial  and  bond  investment 
consultant,  suggested  a  tax  as 
high  as  20%  on  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  broadcast  and  print 
media  as  an  anti-inflationary 
measure. 

He  told  the  committe  the  tax 
would  not  cut  back  total  com¬ 
pany  spending  on  advertising, 
but  w'ould  reduce  the  net  amount 
that  would  be  spent  in  various 
media  and  thus  lessen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  goods. 
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ONE  and  ONE  HALF  BILLION 
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Michi|;aii  Admen 
Get  Awards  for  Ideas 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Advertising  people  from  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  met  Oct. 
21-22  for  the  25th  annual  confer- 
ence  of  the  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers. 

Five  newspapers  received 
awards : 

Ingham  County  News,  Mason, 
“Best  Use  of  Newspaper  Mat 
Service.” 

Lansing  State  Journal,  “Best 
Ad  Idea.” 

Greenville  Daily  News,  “Best 
Color  Idea.” 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  i 
“Best  Special  Section.”  ] 

A  travelling  trophy,  presented 
by  the  Monroe  Evening  News, 
was  awarded  to  the  Midland 
Daily  News. 

Ted  Sondag  of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  was  chairman  of 
the  conference.  Jack  Newman, 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News,  was  named  chairman  for 
next  year.  Also  on  the  committee 
are;  Carl  Koch,  Flint  Journal; 
Jack  Harris,  Greenville  Daily 
News;  Fred  Korte,  Lapeer 
County  Press;  Bill  Dynes,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  News. 

• 

U.S.  Steel  Backs 
Mattress  Promotion 

U.S.  Steel  Corporation  will  j 
again  provide  newspapers  pro¬ 
motional  support  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers’  “Measure  Your 
Mattress  Month,”  which  has 
been  scheduled  for  May. 

Advertising  by  U.S.  Steel  will 
be  concentrated  in  22  markets. 
The  following  seven  markets 
will  see  a  full-page  U.S.  Steel 
ad  in  spot  Life  editions:  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicagro,  Detroit,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  San  Francisco.  The  other 
15  markets  —  Atlanta,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston, 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Miami,  Louisville,  Minneapolis, 
Nashville,  Oklahoma  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Paul  and  Salt  Lake 
City  —  will  carry  number  50 
showings  of  outdoor  boards.  i 

U.S.  Steel  will  give  additional 
national  scope  by  a  full-page 
ad  in  the  May  issue  of  House 
Beautiful  and  by  a  newspaper 
service  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  materials  around  which 
newspapers  can  build  special 
mattress  promotions. 

• 

Diet  Pepsi  Ads 

A  separate  ad  campaign  for 
Diet  Pepsi-Cola,  a  first,  has  been 
introduced  by  Pepsi-Cola  Com¬ 
pany.  Local  radio  and  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  used  to  support  a 
heavy  daytime  television  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  women. 
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We  have  just  one  thing 
to  say  to  the  media  buyer 
who  still  believes  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  newspapers  cover 
Metro  San  Jose . . . 


Lot’s  of  luck  on  your  next  job. 

Fact  is,  out-of -market  newspapers  deliver  no  more  than  15%  of 
Metro  San  Jose,  Northern  California’s  No.  I  market.  Metro  San 
Jose  already  leads  the  nation's  top  KMI  metro  areas  in  per  cent 
of  I.R.S.  returns  reporting  incomes  of  SIO,<MM)  or  more  and  in 
average  income  per  return  —  $7892!  Smart  media  buyers  know 
the  only  way  to  reach  and  sell  the  plush  Metro  San  Jose  Market 
is  through  the  pages  of  the  Ml:R(.'l'RY  and  NEWS.  If  you  had 
only  known. 


ONLY  THE  MERCURY 
AND  NEWS  EFFEaiVELY 
COVERS  THE 
METRO  SAN  JOSE 
QUAUTY  INCOME 
MARKET 


PAGE  OF  THE  ^  EEK 

t4/i  Eminently 
Readable 
Front  Page^ 

By 

Kdiiiund  Arnold 


I  don’t  know  whether  the 
chicken  or  the  egg  came  first  at 
the  Pitfxhurffh  Post-Gazette. 
But,  either  way.  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  Block  has  the  makings  of 
both  omelette  and  fricasee  in 
the  page  reprotluced  here. 

I  don’t  know  whether  he  de¬ 
cided  on  the  new  “optimum 
format”  (of  6  columns)  first  or 
chose  his  new  Corona  9-point 
initially.  But  he  winds  up  with 
an  eminently  readable  front 
page  .  .  .  along  with  .several 
other  “key”  pages. 

The  P-G,  181  years  old  ami 
the  first  newspaper  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  thus  a  prime 
favorite  of  a  history  buff  like  I, 
has  a  58l2-inch  web,  which  is 
on  the  narrow  side.  So  the  reg¬ 
ular  column  width,  after  shrink¬ 
age,  is  10  picas  with  6  points  of 
white  space  as  alleys.  The  “op 
format”  allows  a  30%  wider 
column  and  alleys  three  times 
wider. 

The  results  are  pleasing  to 
the  reading  eye. 

I’d  like  the  comers  anchored 
a  little  more  positively.  And  I 
would  certainly  indent  main 
heads  under  kickers.  This  is 
always  important  in  any  format 
but  especially  so  in  the  wide- 
open  op  formula. 

The  sideless  box  (such  as 
that  in  column  4)  would  be  more 
effective  if  all  the  indent  w^ere 
on  one  side;  the  nut-and-nut  in¬ 
dent  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  invisible  in  the  op  for- 


y iftsbur^h  yosf-Saseiie  "5 


St  ^1^“  184  Japanese  Die 

In  Twin  Typhoons 


Newspaper 
Uses  Voting 
Machine 


...WtmamhnmmJM 


'Corners  Need  Anchoring' 


mat.  And  this  element  becomes 
too  busy  with  a  kickered  3-line 
head.  Better  a  short  1-liner, 
minus  the  kicker. 

If  you’re  contemplating  a  new 
format,  what  should  come  fii.st 
is  the  body  type  you  choose. 
Based  on  its  lowercase  alphabet 
length,  you  determine  the  opti¬ 
mum  line  length  (0  =  1  cax  1  Vi) 
and  set  your  column  width  as 
close  as  possible  to  that  0.  The 
“readability  range”  is  0-25%  to 
0-}-50%  and  you  want  to  be 
well  within  that  bracket.  Al¬ 


leys  have  to  be  at  least  1  pica 
wide  to  be  effective  separation 
between  columns.  But  if  they 
go  much  wider  than  18  points, 
alleys  tend  to  break  uj)  the 
page. 

If  your  web  is  unu.sually 
nairow,  u.se  plenty  of  multi- 
column  heads  and,  especially, 
wide,  shallow'  pictures,  to 
broaden  the  page  to  a  moie 
pleasing  proportion. 

*  *  * 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM  ;  Op,  Op,  Ooray! 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Irtvestigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in- 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Austraiia. 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PtAUsKed  fortmighdy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  ^9 

Corner  Butt  A  Clitdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


The  Cotamhus  (Ohio)  Dig- 
patch  used  a  mechanical  voting 
machine  for  polling  prior  to  the 
Nov.  8  election. 

The  machine  was  installed  in 
an  18-foot  travel  trailer  and  put 
into  use  Oct.  11.  Pre-election 
))olling  finished  the  Saturday  be¬ 
fore  the  real  election. 

Gene  Jordan,  public  affairs 
editor  at  the  Dispatch,  says,  < 
“One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
machine  is  that  it  can  be  u.sed  up 
until  election  eve  becau.se  the 
totals  are  immediately  available. 

“Another  advantage  is  that 
per.sons  aie  assured  of  the  se¬ 
crecy  of  the  poll.” 

The  poll  was  taken  in  Colum¬ 
bus  for  nine  days  and  in  other 
cities  throughout  the  state  for 
13  days.  A  guest  book  showed 
that  1723  i)ersons  voting  in  the 
poll  came  from  45  of  Ohio’s  88 
counties. 

It  was  found  that  per.sons  liv¬ 
ing  in  areas  where  voting  ma¬ 
chines  are  not  in  use  were  more 
eager  to  vote  than  others  be¬ 
cause  of  the  curiosity  factor. 

Primarily,  the  machine  was 
spotted  in  shopping  centers  but 
<lrew  its  biggest  votes  at  fairs. 

No  advance  publicity  was  given 
on  locations  l>ecause  it  was 
feared  candidates’  followers 
would  flood  the  poll. 

The  poll  correctly  predicted  22 
winners  of  the  23  contests  on 
the  ballot.  It  missed  on  one 
congressional  race.  How’ever, 
the  percentages  w'ere  slightly  off 
in  most  cases. 

In  the  Columbus  area,  the  ma¬ 
chine  poll  w’as  right  on  the  nose. 

It  had  Governor  Rhodes  winning 
by  68.7  per  cent,  his  exact  mar¬ 
gin  in  actual  votes. 

But  in  the  state  as  a  w'hole, 
the  machine  poll  had  Rhodes 
j  winning  by  68.3  per  cent  while 
he  won  by  62.1  per  cent. 

• 

Woofl  Company  OflFers 
A  New  Line  of  Routers 

I  A  line  of  WOOD-JB  curved 
I  plate  routers  for  simultaneously 
i  handling  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
'  curved  stereotype  plates  has 
been  introduced  by  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation. 

The  machines  have  both 
manual  and  automatic  program¬ 
ming  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
routing  in  a  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions.  Adjustable  column  con¬ 
trols  allow  a  multiple  choice  of 
individual  column  routing,  and 
may  be  activated  before,  after, 
or  during  the  routing  operation. 
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he  all  new  automated  mailroom  at  The  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
uses  the  Sta-Hi/  Bonnier  Metro  Stack/Master  to  count  and  stack 
papers  automatically.  This  speeds  them  through  the  mailroom 
I  on  to  distribution  points.  The  Stack/Master,  an  integral 
I  part  of  the  automated  system,  operates  at  top  press  speeds 

k  (up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour).  This  assures  faster 

f  delivery  to  Statesman  subscribers,  and  will  effectively 

.  handle  future  circulation  increases. 


Statesinan”moyes  out  fast 
with  new  Stack/Master. 


The  Stack/Master  works  smoothly  with 
any  conveyor  system.  At  The  Statesman, 
the  papers  turn  90°  as  they  leave  the 
Stack/Mastcr  (as  shown  above).  This 
complete  flexibility  is  one  reason  why  the 
Stack/Master  fits  so  well  into  The  States¬ 
man’s  mailroom  automation  plans. 


C.  Ralph  Guilieri,  General  Manager  of  The 
Statesman  (left)  is  shown  here  inspecting  the 
Stack/Master  operation  with  Duane  M.  (Buz) 
Sigler,  Circulation  Manager  (center)  and 
Lawrence  L.  Johnson,  Mailroom  Foreman 
(right).  Mr.  Guilieri  states.  “The  automation 
of  The  Statesman’s  mailroom  is  an  aggressive 
and  progressive  step  for  any  newspaper  of  its 
size.”  Newspapers  of  all  sizes  are  using  the 
Stack/Master  to  cut  mailroom  costs.  Isn’t  it 
time  you  considered  one  for  your  plant? 


For  full  information,  contact  your 
nearest  Sta-Hi  office! 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach.  Calif.  92663  (714)  833-1000 


435  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
!312l  467-4441 


In  Canada:  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co.  Ltd. 
315  12th  Avenue;  Richelieu,  P.  Q.  Canada 
1514)  658-1785 


676  Winters  Ave. 
Paramus,  N.J.  07652 
(201)  261-4354 


1850  North  St.  Paul 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213 
(316)  942-6225 


85  rue  Gaucheret 
Brussels,  Belgium 
(02)  15.48.67 


KEPT  NAME  ALIVE 


Struck  By  Pressmen, 
Herald  Strikes  Back 


By  Barbara  Lazarus 

(Barbara  Lazarus  is  a  citjt 
hall  reporter  for  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Jottmal  Herald.  She  is  a 
1965  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
University  graduate  sehool  of 
joiimalism.  In  this  artiele  she 
describes  her  neicspaper’s  re¬ 
action  to  a  pressmen’s  strike.) 
«  * 

For  what  seems  like  infinity, 
Daj.’ton  city  hall  officials  chose 
to  pop  surprise  press  confer¬ 
ences  in  the  morninp. 

This  reporter,  through  boy¬ 
cotts,  barbs  and  bleatings,  had 
finally  convinced  officials  to 
throw  one  the  Journal  Herald’s 
way. 

It  came,  I  went  .  .  .  But  I 
didn’t  conquer. 

Through  fate  or  unkindly 
gods.  The  Journal  Herald  and 
its  afternoon  sister,  The  Day- 
ton  Daily  News,  had  been 
struck  by  93  pressmen,  demand¬ 
ing  higher  wages  and  a  new 
Saturday  work  schedule.  Thus 
came  the  newspaperman’s  (or 
woman’s)  unkindest  fate  of  all 
—  stories  with  no  place  to  go. 

Suddenly  all  reportorial  in¬ 
stincts  —  competition,  dead¬ 
lines  and  a  crowded  schedule  — 
dropped  away.  The  editorial 
staff,  w’hich  is  non-unionized 
and  still  on  payroll,  found  it¬ 
self  among  the  employed  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Mobilizing  for  action,  the 
Journal  Herald  sought  to  keep 
in  the  city  room  the  pace  that 
makes  a  newspaper  alive  and 
ticking. 

As  Journal  Herald  editor 
Glenn  Thomp.son  told  gathered 
staffers:  “Whatever  you  do, 
whether  learning  the  city  or 
working  in  depth,  do  it  hard. 


Barbara  Laiarus 


We  want  people  to  remember 
there’s  a  Journal  Herald  and 
be  waiting  for  a  top  newspaper 
when  we  start  printing  again.’’ 

Nov.  1,  strike  day.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald  notified  the  four 
radio  and  three  Dayton  TV  sta¬ 
tions  they  could  u.se  copies  of 
staffers’  stories  with  credit. 

Reporters  stayed  on  beats, 
and  their  daily  products  were 
copied  so  that  each  station 
could  get  its  copy  from  a  basket 
in  the  city  room.  Co-operating 
stations  kept  our  name  alive  by 
crediting  staff  efforts. 

Overnight  ‘.Stars’ 

Many  heretofore  unseen  re¬ 
porters  were  turned  into  TV 
personalities  overnight.  Action 
Line  Editor  Tony  Svet  nailed 
down  a  regular  spot  on  TV 
news  so  that  anxious  readers 
could  continue  to  have  problems 
aired. 

Mar.i  Heyduck,  Mo<lern  Liv¬ 
ing  columni.st,  along  with  spe- 
ciali.sts  in  women’s,  sports  and 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore’s 
Classified  Advertisers  place 
8l%rof  their  classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers! 


THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasantativas;  Crasmar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  •  Ormabaa 
Ntw  York  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


cultural  news  kept  the  paper 
alive  for  readers. 

Plans,  too,  are  in  the  mill  to 
bring  a  half-hour  Journal  Her¬ 
ald  of  the  air  to  TV  viewers, 
with  beat  reporters  and  feature 
writers. 

Night  City  Editor  Thomas 
Witherspoon  organized  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  newer  staffers 
to  acquaint  them  with  local 
newsmaking  spots.  Wright-Pat- 
ter.son  Air  Force  base,  city  hall, 
the  courts  and  county  building 
are  among  tour  stops. 

Beat  .stories  and  wire  copy 
are  being  written  and  saved 
each  day  so  that  a  first  issue 
digest,  outlining  events  during 
the  strike,  can  be  printed. 

And,  for  a  while  at  least,  the 
reporters’  dream  came  true.  .411 
the  bellyaching  about  editors 
without  sympathy  to  depth  re¬ 
porting  dropped  away  as  we 
told  a  receptive  assistant  City 
Editor  Gerald  White  about  in- 
depth  series  for  our  first  edi¬ 
tions.  But  as  the  strike  moved 
into  its  second  week,  the  pace 
of  the  training  progiam  and 
TV  activities  once  again  began 
loading  up  reporters’  schedules. 

The  strike  continues,  and  our 
hearts  still  yearn  for  the  dead¬ 
lines,  freedom  to  tell  our  tales 
in  newspaper  style  and  thrill 
of  .seeing  our  work  in  print. 

And  perhaps,  even  though  it 
is  a  hard  way  to  prove  a  point, 
we  know  we’re  missed. 

The  out-of-town  newsstand 
had  a  line  curled  around  the 
corner  as  Daytonians  sought 
newspapers.  It  was  so  desper¬ 
ate  one  man  bought  a  three- 
week-old  Oiegon  paper. 

When  the  cashier  called  his 
attention  to  the  musty  date,  he 
replied,  “I  don’t  care  what  it 
is.  I  just  want  my  newspaper.’’ 

(Note:  Daytonians  hare  their 
newspaper  again.  A.s  E&P 
closed  for  the  early  press  run, 
it  was  reported  that  the  strike 
had  ended.) 


Trial  Curb 
Appealed  to 
High  Court 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
will  be  asked  to  decide  whether 
a  judge’s  order  restricting  cover¬ 
age  of  a  trial  violates  the  free- 
dom-of-the-press  guarantee  of 
the  Constitution. 

Criminal  Court  Judge  Doug¬ 
las  Lambeth  issued  a  lb-page 
order  (Nov.  16)  to  news  media 
in  Orange  County  concerning 
coverage  of  the  trial  of  an  Or¬ 
lando  woman  charged  with  oper¬ 
ating  a  house  of  prostitution. 
The  order  deals  with  Iwth  pre¬ 
trial  and  trial  publication  and 
broadcast  matter. 

Television  station  WFTV  an¬ 
nounced  immediately  it  would 
appeal  the  order  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

In  his  order.  Judge  Lambeth 
restated  previous  orders  he  has 
handed  down  in  the  case,  which 
is  .scheduled  for  trial  Dec.  12. 

The  judge  had  heard  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  matter  from  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  news  media. 

His  order  prohibits  publica¬ 
tion  or  broadcast  of  any  back¬ 
ground  on  the  case  other  than 
the  fact  that  the  person  was 
arrested  and  charged. 

After  the  trial  begins,  new.s- 
men  will  be  restricted  to  report¬ 
ing  only  what  evidence  is  pre¬ 
sented  w’hile  a  jury  is  present. 
Any  testimony  given  while  the 
jury  is  out  of  the  courtroom  can 
not  be  published. 

The  order  bars  photographers 
from  the  courthouse  and  the 
courthouse  annex,  and  prohibits 
anyone  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  ca.se,  including  the  de¬ 
fendant,  from  talking  to  news¬ 
men. 


I  IT  WAS  BACK  to  school  for  approiimafely  160  Illinois  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  reporters  who  attended  a  newswriting  and  editing 
I  short  course  recently  on  the  University  of  Illinois  Urbana  campus 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Press  Association  and  U  of  I  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications.  Pictured  here  between  sessions 
from  left  are:  Prof.  Gene  S.  Graham;  Jerry  Thompson,  Decatur 
Review,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Jim  Erickson,  Danville 
Commercial-News,  Gannett  Newspaper  Group;  and  Arthur  Strang, 

I  I  PA  secretary-manager. 
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At  the  present 
rate  of  orders 


«jLJ©TnSlF»E  > 

soon  will  be 
the  most 
widely-used 
typesetting  computer 
in  the  world 


We’re  not  in  the  habit  of  making  sweeping 
statements,  but  this  one  had  to  be  made. 
The  overwhelming  acceptance  of  Justape 
is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  emerging  as  it 
does  from  an  industry  snowed  under  by 
computer  claims. 

Why  is  Justape  becoming  first  choice? 
It  provides  justification  for  all  normal  com¬ 
position  with  the  simplest  possible  input 
keyboarding.  It’s  the  lowest-priced  com¬ 
puter  in  its  field.  And  there  are  many  more 
reasons  for  Justape’s  popularity. 

Better  ask  your  Mergenthaler  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  complete  story.  Or  write  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 
son  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 


Better  yet,  ask  a  Justape  user. 

Mergenthaler 


I  - 

Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  M  urray  ^ 

In  the  early  19.)0s  I  was  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  Mirror’s  inability 
to  develop  sufficient  circulation 
in  suburban  Lonp  Island  to 
match  the  population  movement 
out  there  and  the  parade  of  bip: 
retail  branch  operations  that 
followed.  The  bip  stores  w’ere 
disappointed  that  New  York 
City  newspapers  in  general 
failed  in  this  respect,  forcing 
them  to  increase  ad  budgets  to 
include  Long  Island  based  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  New  York 
City  newspapers. 

But  the  stores  did  what  they 
had  to  do  and  their  profits  have 
been  good  in  the  last  few  years. 
Advertising  rates  per  thousand 
readers  in  New  York  have 
always  been  a  big  bargain  and 


stores  have  had  great  sales 
volume  from  their  newspapers 
at  a  very  small  cost  in  percent 
to  sales. 

Having  big  city  newspapers 
close  down  seems  tragic  on  the 
surface  and  it  has  been  tough 
on  a  lot  of  individuals.  There  is 
a  connection  with  the  suburban 
coverage  problem  of  course,  but 
with  suburban  newspapers 
growing  in  number  and  size  I 
expect  the  whole  thing  will  add 
up  to  a  readjustment  within  the 
newspaper  business  not  neces¬ 
sarily  harmful  to  the  whole 
thin  ft  of  newspapers. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Dick  Matula 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives,  the 
other  day  about  UNYT,  which 
is  the  name  they  use  for  five 
Newhouse  newspapers  which 
partly  surround  Manhattan; 
Ev.&S.  Long  Island  Press, 
Jamaica,  Queens;  Ev.  Stnr- 
Joumal,  Long  Island  City, 
Queens;  Ev.&Sun.  Staten  Island 
Advance;  Morn.&Sun.  Star- 
Ledger,  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  the 
Ev.  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Weekdays  particularly, 
this  is  quite  a  package  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  to  combine 
with  one  or  more  New  York  City 
newsjjapers  for  the  kind  of  defin¬ 
itive  coverage  newspapers  can 


give  and  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  concept  of  a  string  of 
newspapers  completely  sur¬ 
rounding  a  big  city  under  one 
management  or  at  least  with  a 
workable  combined  rate  looks 
like  a  natural  development  for 
the  future.  It  takes  time  to  de¬ 
velop  of  course,  but  every  step 
toward  adequate  coverage  by 
newspapers — not  just  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  coverage  offered  by 
broadcast  media — is  a  great 
step  forward  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

*  *  * 

E.  M.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  great  advertising  salesmen 
in  my  opinion.  When  I  knew  him 
he  was  along  in  his  sixties  and 
was  handling  denartment  store 
accounts  for  the  Mirror  and  was 
in  charge  of  all  retail  for  the 
Sunday  magazine.  Alex  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  publisher 
for  at  least  two  different  New 
York  newspapers  when  he  was 
younger,  but  memories  of  past 
glory  didn’t  ever  seem  to  enter 
his  mind.  He  just  sold  like  hell 
all  the  time. 

Since  Alex  had  always  taken 
the  trouble  to  pay  attention  to 
the  little  people  in  the  stores, 
he  had  an  awful  lot  of  very 
good  friends  who  were  major 
retail  executives  by  the  time  I 
knew  him.  He  saw  the  potential 
for  retail  in  the  Sunday  Mirror 
magazine  and  asked  for  that 
assignment  when  he  joined  the 
Mirror.  And  the  Mirror  was  the 
leader  in  retail  roto  in  New 
York  for  a  good  many  years. 

Since  then  there  have  been 
tremendous  advances  in  the  u.se 
of  color  in  newsi)aper  adver- 
ti.sing.  One  phase  of  that  is 
pre-prints. 

I  guess  Sears  w’as  the  real 
I)ioneer  in  pre-printed  sections 
to  l)e  carried  by  newspapers  in 
more  than  one  city.  It  took  quite 
a  bit  of  time  for  newspapers  to 
accept  this  idea.  And  it  took 
quite  a  while  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  see  the  value  of  this 
tool  and  to  .start  using  it  exten¬ 
sively. 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  the 
men  at  Wunderman  Advertising 
.started  working  on  this  idea  and 
they  have  had  some  remarkable 
results.  Their  first  effort  was  a 
four-page  piece  on  card  stock 
for  Columbia  Records.  And  next 
an  eight-page  roto  .section  for 
Time-Life  Books. 

Both  were  in  19(54  and  with 
both  of  these  they  tried  a  dozen 
or  so  newspaners  selected  to  give 
them  a  variety  of  markets,  geo¬ 
graphically  and  demographi- 
cally.  It  was  a  good  test  an  ' 
results  we’-e  even  better  than 
they  had  hoped.  These  people 
have  since  expanded  this  tech¬ 
nique,  with  a  wide  variety  of 
types  of  inserts. 

They  have  one  coming  up  next 
January  which  will  be  their 


most  beautiful  in  eight-))age 
roto  section  (with  a  stapled  in 
reply  card)  devoted  to  a 
Michelangelo  book  by  l.me- 
Life  Library  of  Art.  They  will 
use  newspapers  totaling  around 
twelve  million  circulation  and 
simultaneously  will  use  another 
three  million  for  a  Time-Life 
Nature  Library  section.  Joe 
Marsh  used  to  work  with  me 
and  is  now  with  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  .says  his  news¬ 
papers  have  done  well  with 
some  pre-prints  for  mail  order 
business. 

This  pre-print  idea  seems  in 
danger  of  being  ov'er  worked  by 
l)ook  and  record  clubs,  but  of 
course  there  are  lots  of  other 
suitable  mail  order  situations. 
I  understand  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  have  showed  some  resi.st- 
ance  to  this  idea  and  that  some 
still  hav'en’t  developed  realistic 
charges  for  inserts  or  developed 
machinery  to  do  the  stuffing. 
Dealer  stuffing  is  of  course 
pretty  unreliable  in  some  places. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  thing 
like  this,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  newspaper  to  carry 
an  advertising  message  to  its 
readers  that  is  far  superior  to 
anything  they  could  produce 
themselves  also  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  a  bigger 
piece  of  the  advertising  dollar 
and  to  produce  more  business 
for  the  manufacturers  and  in 
some  instances  even  to  gain 
wide  di.stribution  for  something 
worthwhile. 


RAYMOND  R.  DITTRICH  has  been 


elected  vicepre:ident-press  sales 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  printing 
press  and  saw  manufacturers. 
Dittrich  is  a  nineteen-year  veteran 
of  the  Hoe  organization,  having 
served  in  its  manufacturing,  en¬ 
gineering  and  sales  divisions  prior 
to  1961,  when  he  left  to  become 
general  production  manager  of 
two  foreign  language  newspapers 
in  New  York.  He  rejoined  the  Hoe 
company  in  November  1962  as 
assistant  sales  manager,  and  was 
appointed  sales  manager  in  May 
;96i. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


■■■““““““■““■■“••““““■“■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■•■■I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  8S0  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 

Dear  Editor  A.  Publisher:  I 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  ! 

Name  .  J 

Address . ■ 

City  . State . Zip . j 

Company . J 

Nature  of  Business  . ! 

□  Remittance  enclosed  | 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  I 
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H008ICK  FALUS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  OHIce:  SSI  Fifth  Ave..  Phone:  MU  7-29SO 

5.377  SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1S11 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


Today,  \\'ood  Flong  has  some  235 

special  people  with  specialized  skills 

making  a  specialty  of  mats  of  exceptional  quality... 

and  that’s  all  they  do!  \\’ith  us,  mats  are 

our  main  business,  our  only  business. 

That’s  why  we  do  make  them  better,  more  dependal)le 
and  certain  to  satisfy  our  customers . . . 
which,  incidentally,  we  have  been  doing  for 
55  years . . . 

for  more  and  more  customers  every  year! 


news-people 


ALEXANDER  S.  RYLANDER— has 

been  appointed  staff  vicepresident, 
RCA  News  and  Information,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  I,  1967.  He  succeeds 
Sidney  Robards,  who  is  retiring 
after  30  years  with  RCA  public 
affairs  and  press  relations.  Ry- 
lander  will  be  responsible  for 
RCA's  plans  and  activities  in 
corporate  information,  news,  press 
relations,  exhibits  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

PAP.4  Officers  Elecletl 

The  Pennsylv'ania  Associated 
Press  Association  elected  new 
officers  at  its  annual  meeting. 
They  are:  President  William 
Block,  publisher,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette;  vicepresident 
Thomas  Davis,  general  manager, 
Pottsville  Republican;  Secretary 
Joseph  Snyder,  AP  bureau  chief, 
Philadelphia. 

• 

7  J'Scholarships 

Austin,  Tex. 
Scholarships  and  grants  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $5,600  have  been 
presented  to  seven  journalism 
students  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 


Paul  King,  a  reporter  with 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
\ctvs  for  the  past  six  years, 
has  accepted  a  public  relations 
l»ositioii  with  the  Western  Wood 
Products  Association  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

*  * 

C.\R<)L  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Lehigh  University  President  W. 
Ueming  Lewis,  and  Kathy 
Miller,  daughter  of  UPI’s 
Joseph  Miller,  started  newspa- 
l»er  careers  on  the  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times  this  fall. 

*  *  v 

Myron  L.  Belkind,  a  news¬ 
man  on  the  Associated  Press 
World  Services  Desk  in  New 
York  since  1964,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  AP  bureau  at  New 
Delhi,  India. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Brix  —  from  UPI  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  San  Diego,  to 
UPI  bureau  manager,  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Ray  Means — from  assist¬ 
ant  to  bureau  manager,  San 
Diego.  Ronald  Hutcherson — 
from  UPI  Phoenix  bureau  to 
San  Diego. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  O’Flaherty  — 
named  assistant  advertising  di- 
lector  in  charge  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  He  formerly  worked  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Doyle  and  Hawley  newspaper 
representatives  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  and  the  western  edition 
of  the  Xew  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  Kotulak,  .science 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
— awarded  the  $1,000  first  prize 
for  newspapers  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dental  Association’s  science 
writing  competition. 

♦  *  * 

William  L.  Pollock,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for 
Northwest  Airlines,  has  been 


PROFICIENCY — Robert  D.  Ewegen  (left),  1966  editor  of  the 
Colorado  Daily,  student  newspaper  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
receives  Pacemaker  Award  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  from  Edward  Lehman,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Long¬ 
mont  Times-Call.  The  student  newspaper  was  cited  for  excellence  in 
editorials,  editorial  cartoons  and  letters-to-the-editor  column.  The 
award  was  one  of  five  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press. 


Where  the 
ACTION  is... 


Negotiators 

Appraisers 

Consultants 


ALLEN  KANDER 
GEORGE  J.  COOPER 

270  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 
Area  Code  (212)  687-3727 

America’s  Market  Place  for  Daily  Newspapers 


appointed  supervisor  of  press 
relations  for  American  Oil 
Company  in  Chicago.  He 
worked  for  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  before  joining  North¬ 
west. 

♦  ★  * 

Charles  R.  Mason  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  associate  editor  of  Star 
Publications  at  Chicago 
Heights,  Ill. — named  associate 
publisher  of  Todd  Publications 
of  Franklin,  Ind.,  publisher  of 
the  Franklin  Evening  Star  and 
the  Greenwood  Star.  He  re¬ 
places  John  A.  Mehaffey,  who 
returns  to  the  Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  a  newspaper  .sales-man- 
agement  service. 

*  *  « 

Lew'  Sciortino,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fort  Scott 
Tribune  —  elected  president  of 
the  Kansas  Daily  Newspapers 
Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  « 

Jerry  L.  Dun.n,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  member  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
— promoted  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  succeeds 

Robe.<t  B.  Miller  Jr.,  who  has 

been  transferred  to  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statestnan  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  assistant  to  <he  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Ray  Bisso  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  succeeding  Jack 
Heller,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  advertising 
position.  Bisso  had  been  classi¬ 
fied  .sales  manager. 


♦  ♦  * 


Al  Be.nnet,  managing  editor 
of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
— elected  chairman  of  the  AP 
Members  Assn,  in  Washington, 
succeeding  W.  H.  Cowles  III, 
general  manager  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Miller,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
— elected  chairman  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  AP  members,  succeeding 
Alton  Baker  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Eugene  Register  Guard. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Riley,  education  writer 
for  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News 
— awarded  journalism  trophy  by 
the  Pasadena  Elks  Lodge. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Shimokawa  and  Neil 
Johnson,  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ates — joined  sports-photography 
staff  of  the  Gardena  (Cal.) 
\’alley  News. 


Hal  Lowe — from  public  rela-  Ruth  S.  E.mley,  former  ad 
tions  to  suburban  staff.  Long  rej)  and  promotion  director. 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post  & 
Press-Telegram.  He  had  been  a  Dominion  News — named  mer- 
reporter  for  the  defunct  Los  chandising  director  for  Family 
Angeles  Mirror.  Weekly. 
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in  the  news 


G<>RiM)N  M.  Bryant,  executive 
editor,  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Times — honored  at  em¬ 
ployee  banquet  Nov.  7  marking 
his  50th  year  with  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Nfi-O  Adams,  politics  editor, 
Mewyhis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar — to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Van  Pritchartt  Jr. — from 
assistant  city  editor  to  city  e<li- 
tor,  Press-Scimitar.  Clark  Por- 
TEors  and  Ray  Wilson,  re- 
porter.s — to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Klaric,  Cleveland 
Press  writer — received  Cleve¬ 
land  Audobon  Society’s  annual 
award  for  her  coverage  of  water 
pollution  and  parks. 

«  *  * 

Mike  Royko,  Chicago  Daily 
News  columnist,  and  Mike  Ul¬ 
rich,  copydesk  chief  of  Chicago 
Sun-Times — awarded  $500  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  prize  for  editorial 
excellence. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ei'GENE  Farrel,  editor  of  the 
Jersey  Journal — recognized  by 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.  as  one  of 
Hudson’s  six  “Men  of  Achieve¬ 
ment.’’ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  G.  Shulman,  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald  district  cor¬ 
respondent  —  received  annual 
award  given  by  Maine  AP  Edi¬ 
tors  .4.ssociation. 

♦  «  « 

Martin  J.  Clancy,  former 
WCBS-TV,  New  York,  new.s- 
writer  and  field  producer — joins 
faculty  of  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
«  *  * 

James  R.  Bucknam,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Lender  and  re¬ 
tired  major,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
— awarded  certificate  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  public  service  in  lie- 
half  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

»<  *  * 

Noland  (Boots)  Norgaard, 
AP  bureau  chief  for  Colorado 
and  Wyoming — elected  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Colorado 
professional  chapter,  succeeding 
Ed  Lehman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Longmont  Times- 
Call. 


Niecicarz  Di  Piazza 


TOM  NIECKARZ— is  the  new  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  replacing  Norwin  S. 
Yoffie  who  move  to  San  Rafael 
Independent  Journal  as  business 

manager. 

RAY  G.  DI  PIAZZA,  manager  of 
media  and  marketing  research  at 
Pacts  Consolidated,  Los  Angeles 
research  firm,  has  been  named  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  research 
manager  of  the  Press-Telegram. 

Tom  Mackin,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  reporter — re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  textbook 
writing  division  at  the  Air  Uni¬ 
versity,  Maxwell  AFB.  Don 
Barnes,  reporter — to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  with  the  Alabama 
Congressional  staff. 

4e  i|c 

Fred  L.  Huggins,  president 
and  general  manager  of  WHOD, 
Jackson,  Ala. — appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jackso7i  (Ala.) 
South  Alabamian.  J.  Fred  Nall, 
acting  publisher  for  two  years, 
returns  to  the  Monroeville 
(Ala.)  Monroe  Journal  as  editor 
and  assistant  manager  of  the 
Southwest  Alabama  Publishing 
Co. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

George  Weaks,  city  hall  re- 
jiorter  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Independen  t,  Press-Telegra  m — 
to  editorial  writer.  Don  Brack- 
ENBl’RA' — to  city  hall  beat  from 
the  Didependent,  Press-Telegram 
bureau  in  Los  Angeles.  Vint 
.Mader — to  the  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  from  the  Independent  city 
de.sk.  Mark  Clutter,  editorial 
writer — to  the  Independent  city 
desk. 

*  «  * 

PR  for  Airline 


Herb  Phillips — from  state 
editor  TamiHi  (Fla.)  Tribune  to 
managing  editor,  Delta  Demo¬ 
crat  Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 

*  *  ♦ 

Francis  L.  Dale,  president 
and  publisher,  Cincinnati  Post 
<£•  Times-Star — named  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank. 


Los  Angeles 
John  R.  Williams  has  been 
named  to  the  new’  post  of  direc¬ 
tor-public  relations  for  Contin¬ 
ental  Airlines.  He  comes  to  Con¬ 
tinental  from  the  Washington 
office  of  General  Dynamics  Cor- 
jioration,  w’here  he  was  manager 
of  public  relations.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  New  Jersey  new'spaperman. 
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Tliela  Sifs  Honors  2, 
Awards  Srliolarship 

Los  Angeles 

Ruth  Montgomery,  Hearst 
Headline  Service  writer  who  has 
covered  Washington  for  25 
years,  w’as  honored  as  “Woman 
Behind  the  News’’  when  500 
Southern  California  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  Ladies  of  the  Press 
Breakfast  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
national  journalism  society. 

Agness  M.  Underwood,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  ever  to 
receive  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
Printer’s  Devil  Award. 

The  chapter  also  presented 
$7000  in  grants  to  the  journal¬ 
ism  library  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  $2000 
to  the  Pepperdine  College 
library.  Susan  Grunwald,  19, 
Pepperdine  student,  received  the 
chapter’s  Hazel  Flynn  Memorial 
Scholarship. 


Election  Returns 

Marvin  E.  Miller,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  McDonald,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald,  and  Fern  E. 
Lee,  former  editor  of  the  Mouse 
River  (N.  D.)  Farmers-Press, 
were  elected  to  the  North  Dakota 
House  of  Representatives. 

*  *  * 

Congressman  J.  Oliva  Hout, 
former  ad  manager,  Laeonia 
(N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen,  lost 
his  bid  for  reelection  to  New 
Hampshire  First  Congressional 
District  to  Louis  C,  W’yman. 


ARTHUR  A.  RISTAU— former  As- 
sociated  Press  staffer  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  named  special 
assistant  to  Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff 
of  Vermont.  Ristau,  32,  has  been 
with  the  Portland  Press  Herald's 
city  staff  since  July.  He  will  join 
Gov.  Hoff  in  Montpelier  Nov.  28. 
Ristau  will  serve  as  press  secretary 
and  will  work  on  speeches  and 
research. 


VOUR 

N€IU  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AYAIN 

CHAS.T.  MAIN.  INC. 
Snyineers 

Ml  SHIAVT  STttfT.  MSTON.  MASS  Kill  TCI.  (ID)  M7-Sni 
IMl  C.  MOaiftiAO  SI..CtuMllOITl.  N.C.  2t2M.  Tti.  (/Mllfl-im 
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Spokesman-Review 
Mag  Bows  Via  Offset 


Spokane,  Wash,  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
The  Spokcftman-R  e  V  ic  w  lK»autiful  in  the  country.  The 
started  publication  (Nov.  13)  of  press  is  painted  in  an  attractive 
a  new  locally-edited  Sunday  color  scheme.  The  main  printinp 
mag’azine  by  the  offset  process,  elements  are  blue-jfreen  color 
The  first  issue  consisted  of  32  while  the  connecting:  stands  and 
l)ag:es,  15  of  which  featured  ad-  vertical  parts  are  painted  in  a 
vertising:  or  news  illustrations  complementary  i‘ed-orang:e.  The 
in  full  color.  Other  pag:es  fea-  ceiling:,  of  accoustical  metal  tile, 
tured  spot  color.  i.^  flat  white  and  the  walls  are 

Trimmed  and  stitched,  the  covered  in  buff  tone  vinyl  plas- 
ma^azine  makes  lil>eral  use  of  tic.  The  floor  of  the  pre.ssroom 
full  and  partial  bleed.  It  is  a  is  higrhly  jwlished  terrazzo  tile 
completely  new  publication  for  combining:  a  buff  backg:round 
Simkane  in  respect  to  method  with  dark  marble  chips.  The 
of  printing:,  editorial  concept,  hig:hly  colorful  installation  may 
desig:n  and  content  .  .  .  and  it  is  be  viewed  througfh  windows  in 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  the  lobby  of  the  building:  or 
Sunday  Newspaper  g:roup.  throug:h  windows  facing:  the 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  mag:-  street.  It  is  an  eye-catcher  that 
azine,  with  130,000  circulation,  atti’acts  many  interested  specta- 
five  semi-monthly  state  farm  tor.s. 
magrazines  with  180,000  circula¬ 
tion  are  produced  on  the  same 
press.  The  Sunday  mag:azine, 
one  of  very  few  utilizing:  the  off¬ 
set  piocess,  is  printed  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  gtrade  of  paper  stock,  Powell 
River  “Supertone.”  Covers  of 
the  farm  mag:azines,  as  well  as 
full-color  advertising:,  are 
printed  on  a  coated  stock. 

“Show  l*rc>srtM»m 

In  converting:  to  the  new  proc¬ 
ess,  the  Spokesman-Review  in¬ 
stalled  an  8-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
web  offset  press.  It  is  located  in 
a  “show  ca.se”  pressroom  .  .  . 


INSPECTING  first  issue  of  the  Sunday  magazine,  are  Ray  Aue  (left), 
pressroom  superintendent;  Arbie  Mickels,  press  operator;  Don  G. 
Scott,  production  director;  and  W.  H,  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
Spokesman-Review. 

mounted  vertically  in  two  stacks  12%"  which  provides  an  850- 
alx)ve  each  reel  for  full  color  line  advertising  page  to  conform 
production.  with  the  standard  specifications 

.Automatic  pasters  are  de-  for  rotogravure-printed  Sunday 
signed  to  opeiate  at  sj)eed.s  up  newspaper  magazines, 
to  40,000  copies  per  hour  for  Gillx'rt  P.  Swanson,  business 
which  the  press  is  geared  when  manager  of  the  Spokesman-Re- 
plated  for  a  straight  run.  It  has  view,  expressed  satisfaction  with 
a  capacity  of  32  tabloid  pages  (juality  of  color  ))rinting 
carrying  full  color  on  a  collect  achieved  on  first  runs  of  the  new 
l  un  or  48  tabloid  i)ages  in  a  magazine  and  farm  papeis. 
straight  run.  Ninety-six  pages  “F^rection  of  the  press  was 
can  be  produced  on  a  collect  run  completed  only  last  week,”  he 
with  si)ot  color  on  one-third  of  .said,  “and  quality  will  improve 
the  pages  and  combinations  Ik?-  materially  when  the  i)ress  is 
tween.  Four  roll  stands  supple-  broken  in  and  adjusted — and 
ment  the  reels  as  i)aper  supply  when  our  color  team  l>econies 
.source.s.  more  familiar  with  the  press 

Trim  size  of  Spokesman-Re-  and  the  offset  process, 
view's  new  magazine  is  10%"  x  “Our  purpose  in  making  the 

change,”  he  .said,  “was  to 
achieve  quality  printing  sub¬ 
stantially  comparable  to  roto¬ 
gravure  and  ofF.set  printing  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  farm  magazines. 

“Ry  utilizing  our  offset  (Kiuip- 
ment,  we  can  accejjt  advertising 
in  our  Sunday  magazine  up  to 
within  a  few  days  of  publica¬ 
tion  date.  We  can  handle  the 
printing  materials  ))roduced  for 
use  in  rotogravure  publications 
and  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  quality  of  our  reproduc¬ 
tion  can  meet  the  critical  stand¬ 
ards  of  those  who  place  adver¬ 
tising  in  our  magazine  or  our 
farm  papers.” 


The  new  pressroom  was  built 
to  insure  positive  humidity  con¬ 
trol.  Large  ducts  were  installed 
from  the  pressroom  to  the  roof 
of  the  building  to  carry  off  heat 
from  the  two  Offen  drying  ovens 
which  permit  the  use  of  heat-set 
inks. 

The  Urbanite  pres?  consists 
of  four  units  mounted  in  line 
with  four  other  units  super¬ 
imposed  upon  them.  Beneath  the 
press  are  two  sets  of  reels-ten- 
sion.s-pasters,  each  as.sembly 
supplying  four  printing  units 


SHOW  CASE  PRESSROOM  at 
the  Spokesman-Review  as  viewed 
through  the  windows  in  the  lobby 
of  the  newspaper  and  farm  maga- 
z'ne  publishing  plant. 


IVi  eoklies  ConihiiitMl 

0.swEr.(»,  Kans. 
Sale  of  the  Ottivrgn  Donorrat 
to  the  0>iU'effo  In(U'pcn>l<‘ut  was 
effective  Nov\  1.  Included  in  the 
.sale  is  the  Carjjenter  Press,  a 
commercial  printing  firm.  Bill 
B.  Blair,  publisher  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  .said  the  two  weeklies 
will  be  combined  under  the 
name  of  the  Oswego  Independ¬ 
ent.  Robert  A.  Cariienter,  editor 
of  the  Democrat  who  ha.s  owned 
the  paper  and  the  commercial 
l)rinting  firm  in  partnership 
with  members  of  his  family, 
said  he  will  assist  the  new  paper 
during  the  transition  period. 
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•  To  promote  your  newspaper 

•  To  sell  products  and 
services  to  newspapers 


A  sell-out  in  ‘66  .  .  . 


RED-LETTER 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  FOR 

1967 


The  complete  reference  volume  on  the  newspaper  industry 
was  a  complete  sell-out  this  year.  Year  Book  advertisers 
really  got  their  money’s  worth.  Because  newspapers,  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  advertising  agencies  and  other  Year 
Book  users  wanted,  and  needed,  the  exclusive  content  of 
this  exclusive  directory — complete  listings  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  their  personnel,  weekly  newspapers,  too,  news 
media  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  and  Central  America 
and  Australasia,  directories  of  newspaper  equipment  and 
supplies — the  ’66  volume  was  completely  sold  out!  And 
that’s  real  good  news  for  Year  Book  advertisers! 

PROMOTE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER- Your  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Year  Book  stays  alive  all  year  long  on  the 
desks  of  your  best  advertisers  and  prospects.  It  gets  seen 
and  read  again  and  again,  telling  about  your  paper,  your 
market  ...  in  a  100%  newspaper  climate.  Listing  adjacent 
to  your  newspaper’s  listing  is  available,  too,  to  make  your 
ad  work  all  the  better. 

SELL  TO  NEWSPAPERS— There’s  a  Year  Book  section, 
well-read  and  thoroughly  used  throughout  the  coming  year 
to  tell  newspaper  executives  about  your  newspaper  product 
or  service.  No  other  publication  offers  you  the  volume  and 
quality  audience  of  the  Year  Book  or  your  best  newspaper 
customers  and  prospects. 

RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  TODAY  .  .  . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

ADVERTISING  DEADLINES:  For  newspapers,  space  res¬ 
ervations  by  Dec.  23;  copy  by  Jan.  3,  1967.  For  news¬ 
paper  services  section,  space  reservations  by  Jan.  3, 
copy  by  Jan.  14,  1967.  The  Year  Book  is  printed  offset. 


ADVERTISING  RATES:  Page,  $655;  half-page,  $380;  quar¬ 
ter-page,  $225;  eighth-page,  $135;  sixteenth-page,  $83,  or 
frequency  rates  from  Rate  Card  No,  21  apply. 


PROMOTION 


Byline  Writer  Ads 
Make  Most  of  Stars 


Bv  (it*orae  ^  ill 


“One  of  the  nios^t  important 
aspects  of  a  newspai)er’s  prod¬ 
uct  promotion  is  makinp  stars 
of  our  writers,  tnlitors,  colum¬ 
nists,  news  services  and  their 
people,"  says  Ken  Smith,  i)ro- 
niotion  manager  foi-  United 
Press  International. 

“There  is  no  as.set  as  imi)or- 
tant  as  the  talent  of  the  men 
and  women  who  gather,  write 
and  illu.strate  the  news  that  ffoes 
into  the  daily  newsjiaper,”  he 
added.  “It  is  an  as.set  from 
which  you  can  fashion  your  most 
l)ersuasive  and  effective  i)romo- 
tion.” 

Many  newsi)apers  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  importance  of 
Smith’s  premi.se.  A  Minnoipolifi 
Star  and  Mitinrapoli.'i  T rilmnc 
campaipn  in  Editor  &  Pi'B- 
LISHEK  and  other  publications 
has  l>een  running-  for  many 
years,  with  the  slogan,  “What 
makes  a  newspaper  great?’’  The 
Philndclphin  KuUetin  has  fea¬ 
tured  an  intere.sting  campaign 
on  its  “by-liners”  in  the  business 
j)re.ss,  and  in  its  own  pages,  and 
furnished  its  ad  .salesmen  with  a 
jiortfolio  of  reprints.  The  Trrn- 
ton  (X.  J.)  Times  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  campaign  on  its  own 
•staff.  Xcusdny  has  featurwl  its 
writers  in  such  series  for  .several 


lUH-es.sa  i-y  corr(*.sj)ondent. 

To  illustrate  his  jjoint  that  it 
is  important  to  promote  by¬ 
liners,  Smith  (juoted  Donald 
Borg,  editor  and  i)ublisher  of 
the  Haekcnsaek  (X.  J.)  Record. 

“You  can’t  automate  people, 
and  who  would  want  to  if  he 
could?  It  takes  peojjle  to  make 
a  newspajjer,  and  to  make  it  live 
ami  breathe,  to  make  it  come 
alive.  I)esj)it(>  new  machines  and 
ti'chnologj',  ptH)ple  are  still  the 
keys  to  imblishing  success.” 

Several  newsi)aper  i)iomotion 
managers  have  l)een  beating  the 
drum  for  increa.s<Hl  awareness 
of  by-liners  for  years,  including 
John  Dower,  Washim/toti  Po.st; 
Irv  Taubkin,  Sew  York  Titneit; 
Dick  Johnson,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle;  and  Barry  Urdang,  Phila¬ 
delphia  IluUetin. 

It  was  becau.se  Dick  Johnson 
had  .seen  the  UPI  camjiaign  in 
E&P  that  he  invited  Ken  Smith 
to  pass  along  his  ideas  on  prod¬ 
uct  promotion  at  the  XXPA 
Southern  Regional  in  Dallas  in 
October. 


years. 

Xow,  UPI  has  made  it  easy 
for  any  of  the  subscrilx'rs  to  its 
service  to  get  such  a  campaign 
going,  with  a  minimum  of  effort, 
for  u.se  in  in-paper  ads. 

A  .series  of  ads  on  UPI 
staffers  has  been  released,  fea¬ 
turing  five  different  specialists 
on  the  .service’s  staff :  Henry 
Shapiro  in  Moscow.  Merriman 
Smith  at  the  White  House,  K.  C. 
Thaler  in  London,  Stewart  Hens¬ 
ley,  diplomatic  reporter,  and 
Louis  Cas.sels,  sjwcialist  on 
r«digious  news. 

The  ads,  in  four  and  six- 
column  format,  are  available  in 
mat  form  for  letterriress,  or  re- 
pro  proofs  for  offset.  More  than 
300  newspapers  in  42  .states 
have  already  ordered  the  .series, 
according  to  Smith. 

The  ads  stress  sujjerior  news 
coverage,  and  the  outstanding 
qualifications  of  the  writers. 

The  UPI  campaign  for  its  sub- 
scriljers  follows  another  equally 
successful  one,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  as  spreads  in  Editor  & 
Pi  BLlSHEat.  It  paired  a  top  na¬ 
tional  or  international  by-liner 
with  a  less-known,  but  not  less 


letter  which  welcomed  them  to 
the  race,  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  BofA  brochure,  “21  Ways  to 
Get  More  Votes.”  At  the  same 
time,  their  names  were  listed  on 
a  master  board  under  the  offices 
they'  were  lunning  for,  and  the 
districts  they’  intended  to  rep- 
re.sent.  Each  .salesman  was  as- 
.signed  to  cover  specific  candi¬ 
dates  as  they  filed.  Once  all 
candidates  were  announced,  a 
.series  of  three  mailings  were 
made  to  them.  Survivors,  follow¬ 
ing  the  primary,  received  a 
letter  of  congratulations  and  a 
follow-up  mailing  liefore  the 
General  Election.  In  all  327  can¬ 
didates  participated  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary’,  and  23.3  in  the  General 
Election. 

Can  any  other  newspaper  top 
this  linage  record? 


Ken,  incidentally,  clo.sed  his 
remarks  at  that  meeting  with  a 
colorful  story  alwut  Lord  X’orth- 
cliffp,  the  British  press  lord. 
When  told  of  a  man  who  had 
just  Iwught  a  newspaper  and 
Ix'gan  by  cutting  down  costs  and 
trimming  the  .staff.  Lord  Xorth- 
cliffe  remarked  that  the  new 
owner  might  ju.st  as  well  sell  the 
paper  again. 

“Why?”  Lord  Xorthcliffe  was 
asked. 


“Because,”  he  .said,  “succes.s- 
ful  new.spaper  publishing  is  a 
business  of  reckle.ss  expendi¬ 
ture.” 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISIXG 
— Carl  J.  Barrea,  advertising 
director  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Hulletin  and  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  wrote  to  .say  that  he 
learned  from  E&P’s  report  on 
jKditical  linage  in  1964,  that  his 
papers  carried  more  political 
advertising  than  did  papers  in 
any  other  city  in  the  country 
except  Providence,  R.  I.  Their 
tfjtal  volume  that  year  amounted 
to  26,891  inches,  and  was  a 
re<‘ord  for  them  in  the  category. 
This  year,  their  record  volume 
from  September  through  Xovem- 
lx>r  (1966)  was  .19,771  Vj  inches, 
more  than  twice  their  1964  total. 


the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  at  .lOc.  Write  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Pj'inting  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  20402. 


S.4FETY  —  The  Lebanon 
(Ohio)  irc.sfcni  Star  is  running 
a  series  of  full-page,  red  and 
black  in-paper  ads  on  highway 
safety.  Along  with  grue.some 
photos  of  fatal  accidents  in  the 
area,  are  large  type  headlines, 
such  as:  “Do  you  observe  the 
speed  laws?”  and  “Have  You 
Ever  Crossed  that  Double  Yel¬ 
low  Line?”  and  “Did  You  Fasten 
Your  Seat  Belt?”  Accident  pho¬ 
tos  for  the  .series  were  obtained 
from  the  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol. 


COXSTRUCTION  —  The 
Camdcie  (X.J.)  Courier-Pos* 
has  released  a  rei)ort  covering 
new  buildings,  residential  and 
industrial,  constructed  in  the 
five-year  period,  1961-6.'),  for 
eight  South  Jersey  counties. 


EXGIXE  RIDE  —  Frank 
Shaffer ,  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Charleston  (W, 
Va.)  Gazette  and  Daily  MaU, 
clocked  his  10,000th  mile  in  the 
cab  of  railroad  locomotives  on 
October  13,  in  the  cab  of  Bur¬ 
lington’s  crack  Xorth  Coast 
Limited,  during  a  ride  from 
Chicago  to  Savanna,  Ill.,  fastest 
stretch  of  railroad  track  in  the 
U.S. 

Shaffer’s  trip  was  part  of  a 
road  tour  for  a  new  presentation 
lieing  made  for  the  Huntington 
and  Charleston  markets.  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  He  raid- Dispatch  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  Robert  M.  Sayre, 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Charleston  Gazette  and 
Daily  Mail,  have  taken  the  pre- 
.sentation  to  advertisers’  lunch¬ 
eons  in  Xew  York,  Columbus, 
Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Cincinnati.  Dates  have 
lx“en  booked  for  showing  next 
year  in  Pitt.sburgh,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Shaffer,  who  wrote  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  narrates  the  market 
story  in  person  at  each  appear¬ 
ance. 


AXX  LAXDERS  DAY— The 
newly-created  Community  Re¬ 
lations  department  of  Morris 
County’s  (N.  J.)  Record  .scored 
a  success  w’ith  its  first  promo¬ 
tion,  Ann  Landers  Day.  A  com¬ 
plete  sell-out  crowd  of  800  at¬ 
tended  a  luncheon  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morris  Hotel  to  hear  the 
columni.st  speak.  She  al.so  ad- 
dre.ssed  the  student  body  at  two 
area  high  schools.  The  event 
also  produced  the  first  revenue 
to  l)e  applied  to  the  newly  es- 
tabli.shed  “Morri.stown  Daily 
Record  Charities,  Inc.”  created 
for  the  purpose  of  providing 
scholarships,  grants  and  awards 
to  deserving  students,  persons 
and  organizations  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  furtherance  of  ed¬ 
ucational,  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  literary  and  public 
safety  activities. 


How  did  they  do  it?  As  can¬ 
didates  filed,  they  were  .sent  a 


NEW  MAP — The  Geography 
Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
has  announced  publication  of  a 
new  United  States  map,  show¬ 
ing  congressional  districts  in  24 
.states  redi.stricted  for  the  90th 
Congress.  Copies  of  the  30-by- 
42-inch  map  are  available  from 


READER  CONTEST— Neu)«- 
day.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  has  had 
an  enthusiastic  response  to  its 
new  reader  contest  for  the  best 
es.say.s  on  “Why  7  out  of  10 
Long  Island  Families  Read 
New.sday.”  Using  the  theme  of 
the  newspaper’s  current  adver¬ 
tising  message  on  railway  sta¬ 
tion  posters,  bus  and  newsstand 
cards  and  truck  banners.  News- 
day  opened  the  contest  with  a 
news  story  on  October  3.  Since 
that  time,  an  entry  form  con¬ 
taining  the  rules,  published  in 
the  paper  daily,  has  drawn  more 
than  1,300  esjsays. 

“All  of  the  essays  submitted 
are  good,”  said  Harry  F.  Gug¬ 
genheim,  editor  and  publisher. 
“Many  of  them  are  outstanding 
and  some  are  excellent.  It  is 
refreshing  to  hear  from  our 
readers  themselves  the  rea.sons 
why  they  read  Newsday.  They 
are  perceptive  and  articulate  in 
their  comments.” 

Four  prizes  of  $25  are  offered 
each  week  and  the  full  texts  of 
these  winning  es.says  are  pub¬ 
lished  with  pictures  of  the  writ¬ 
ers.  The  names  of  others  who 
submitted  essays  are  published 
on  the  same  page.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  contest  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  grand  prize  of  $250  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  essay 
.selected  from  among  the  weekly 
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THE  1966.  .  .  . 

GttNVILLE  CIM 
EiOtlAL  Pta 

AWARD 


The  Award  is  to  be  made  to  the  writers 
of  what  are  judged  the  three  best  newspaper 
editorial  page  articles  in  the  United  States 
in  1966,  interpreting  the  international 
scene  with  respect  to  the  achievement  of 
World  Peace  Through  World  Law. 

The  Award  is  to  be  made  also  to  the 
three  cartoonists  producing  the  most 
perceptive  newspaper  cartoons  published 
in  1966,  again  related  to  the  achievement 
of  World  Peace  Through  World  Law. 


PRIZES 


Cash  awards  and  inscribed  plaques  will 
be  presented  to  first,  second  and  third 
place  winners  in  each  category:  Article 
and  Cartoon. 

FIRST  PLACE  $300 

SECOND  PLACE  $200 

THIRD  PLACE  $100 


SUBMISSION 
OF  ENTRIES 


Each  entrant  may  submit  up  to  three 
articles  or  cartoons.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  the  number  of  entrants  for  each 
newspaper  or  news  service  organization. 

Entries  must  be  received  at  the  address 
below  no  later  than  January  31,  1967. 
None  of  the  entries  will  be  returned. 


Entries  should  be  sent  to: 

Grenville  Clark 
Editorial  Page  Award 
THE  STANLEY  FOUNDATION 
Stanley  Building 
Muscatine,  Iowa  52761 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

JOHN  HERSEY 
•Author 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 

SARAH  T.  HUGHES 

United  States  District  Judge 

ARTHUR  LARSON 

Director,  World  Rule  of  Law 
Center,  Duke  University 

REV.  PHILIP  S.  MOORE,  C.  S.  C. 

Formerly  Academic  Assistant  to 
the  President,  Notre  Dame 

PAUL  W.  WALTER 

Past  President,  United  World 
Federalists,  Inc. 


THE  STANLEY  FOUNDATION 

The  Grenville  Clark  Editorial  Page 
Award  is  sponsored  by  the  Stanley 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  has 
a  major  objective  the  furthering  of 
education,  study  and  research 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
peace. 

Among  its  projects  are  the  STRAT¬ 
EGY  for  PEACE  CONFERENCE  and 
the  CONFERENCE  on  the  UNITED 
NATIONS  of  1975. 

The  Stanley  Foundation  is  a  tax- 
exempt,  educational  organization. 
Contributions  to  the  Foundation 
are  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 


GRENVILLE  CLARK 

Grenville  Clark,  for  whom  this  award 
has  been  named,  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  most  distinguished  advocates 
of  world  law.  He  is  co-author,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Louis  Sohn  of  Harvard  University, 
of  "World  Peace  Through  World  Law," 
considered  the  most  practical  and 
complete  blueprint  yet  developed  for 
world  law.  The  pioneering  work  has 
been  hailed  by  scholars  and  lawyers  as 
"the  greatest  contributian  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  profession  of  law  to  world  peace." 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Presidents 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  is 
the  recipient  of  honorary  Doctor  of  Law 
degrees  from  Dartmouth  College  and 
Harvard  and  Princeton  Universities. 


PURPOSE  OF  AWARD 

The  Award  gives  recognition  to  the 
publication  of  vigorous  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  opinion  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  as  to  the  effect  of  law 
and  order  in  the  achievement  of  a  secure 
peace  in  freedom.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  in¬ 
terpret  as  well  as  inform  on  interna¬ 
tional  matters  that  affect  our  nation's 
welfare  and  very  existence.  To  attract 
the  reoder,  newspaper  interpretation 
must  be  vital  and  interesting.  Beyond 
this,  it  must  distinguish  between 
the  long-term  self-interest  of  our  country 
and  that  which  is  short-range  or 
expedient.  It  must  impart  perspective 
and  common  sense.  These  are  the  broad 
standards  under  which  the  entries 
will  be  judged. 


PlUVKMiRAPHY 


Notes  from  a  Tour 
With  Flying  Faculty 


Hv  Rick  Friedman 


,  1 :30  P.M.,  SATl’KDAY,  NOV.  short  course  the  next  dav  just 

3:1.3  P.M,.  FRIDAY,  NOV.  II.  Don  Woolley,  photojournalism  12,  CHICOPEE,  MASS,—  to  see  what  those  attendine 

SOMEy  HERE  ON  THE  NE>\  instructor  at  the  State  Univer-  xhe  faculty  is  deposited  at  mieht  have  picked. 

JERSEY  n  RNPIKE —  sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Jim  the  White  House  Inn  off  Exit  G  By  now  it’s  3  a.m.  .  . 

Heading  for  the  Newaik  An-  Stanfield  and  Ted  Rozuinalski,  Qf  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

port  in  a  car  driven  by  my  wife  Black  Star  photog^raphers  from  More  of  the  faculty  checks  10:30  A.M.  SUNDAY  NOV 
and  carrying  three ^of  mj  own  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  George  into  the  motel  during  the  day:  13^^ 

children,  a  neighbor  .s  child,  and  Honeycutt,  director  of  photog-  Milt  Freier,  technical  represen-  Sleep  through  opening  of 
one  small  dog.  A  half-mile  raphy,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron-  tative,  E.  Leitz,  Inc.,  New  York,  first  short  course  stop.  Miss  all 

the  Newark  Airport  the  j)on  Sturkey,  chief  photog-  Don  Mohler,  director  of  techni-  of  Garrett’s  keynote  talk.  Come 

back  left  tire  g(^s  flat.  W  e  make  rapher,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob-  eal  photography.  General  Elec-  in  on  tailend  of  Cameron’s  lec- 
it  to  wdthin  walking  distance  of  scrcer.  Dick  Hance,  news  di-  trie  Company,  Cleveland.  Wint  ture. 

the  exit  (ruining  the  ^  rector,  WFLD-tv,  Chicago,  Jack  Lemen,  Ea.stman  Kodak,  Ro-  W’oolley  the  next  sjieaker, 

can  call  a  repair  ti^ck.  Leave  Swanburg,  director  of  press  re-  Chester,  N.Y.  Joe  Costa,  editor  Talks  about  picture  editing, 
wife,  four  kids  and  dog,  jations,  Honeywell  Corporation,  of  the  National  Press  Photoq-  “Ideal  picture  editor  doesn’t  ex- 

across  turnpike  and  just  catch  Denver.  Bob  Gilka,  director  of  raper,  NPPA  monthly  maga-  ist,’’  he  says.  “There’s  too  much 
the  shuttle  to  W  ashington,  photograjihy,  National  Geo-  zine  out  of  New’  York  City,  Les  condemning  of  picture  editors 
Almost  hours  later,  call  graphic.  Major  Don  Blake,  Swenson,  NPPA  president  from  by  newspaper  photographers,” 

wife  from  Washington  airport,  senior  photojournalism  instruc-  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-  Woolley  contends  news  pho- 
find  out  she  just  arrived  tor.  Defense  Information  Journal,  Herald  -American  and  tographers  whine  too  much.  If 
home  ...  ^  ^  ^  School,  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Post-Stamlard.  they  can’t  educate  the  picture 

Indianajiolis,  Ind.  Region  1,  which  is  hosting  editor,  he  says,  they  should  quit 

10  .A.M..  S.ATl'RD.AA'.  .NOV.  The  group  is  rounded  up  by  the  Chicopee  stop,  throws  a  and  get  another  pob,  they 
12.  W.ASHlNCiTON.  D.ti. —  Major  Francis  N.  Satterlee,  cocktail  party  that  evening  for  should  find  an  editor  who  ap- 

The  Ninth  Annual  National  USAF,  the  project  officer  from  the  faculty  and  early  arrivals  preciates  their  pictures. 

Press  Photographers  As.socia-  the  Department  of  Defense  who  to  the  short  cour.se  which  be-  W^oolley  ends  his  lecture  with 
tion  Cross-Country  Seminar,  wdll  be  coordinating  the  four-  gins  8:30  a.m.  the  next  morn-  a  demonstration  of  the  “travel- 
sponsored  by  NPPA  in  coopera-  city,  0-day  trip.  ing.  Sol  Goldberg,  Photographic  ling  trophy”  designed  “for  all 

tion  with  the  Department  of  As  we  stand  in  the  Hilton  Services,  Cornell  University  jiresentations.”  It  has  a  focus- 

Defense,  is  ready  to  roll.  Mem-  lobby  waiting  for  the  Army  bus  News  Bureau,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  ing  light,  clips  for  the  checks, 
Ijers  of  the  faculty,  most  of  to  take  us  to  Andrews  Air  nabs  me  and  Chick  Harrity,  a  faucet  so  the  photographer 
whom  arrived  the  night  before  Force  Ba.se  and  the  USAF  Con-  AP,  Albany,  to  help  him  judge  can  take  a  drink  while  he  is 
from  all  parts  of  country,  begin  vair  that  will  be  our  transimr-  the  finals  of  the  NPPA  Region  waiting,  a  built-in  fill-in  flash, 
to  assemble  in  the  lobby  of  the  tation  on  the  trip,  Lt.  Col.  Wil-  Three  monthly  clip  conte.st.  He’s  a  cloth  tape  measure  for  meas- 
Statler  Hilton:  Bill  Strode,  liam  Lookadoo,  USAF  (ret.),  already  narrowed  the  entries  uring  distances  and  other  such 
NPPA  Educational  Chairman  strolls  in  to  say  goodbye  to  us.  down  to  25.  devices  for  all-around  use  by 

from  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour-  Lookadoo,  the  man  who  origi-  Sol  takes  us  to  his  room,  the  photographer  .  .  . 

ier-Journal.  Bill  Garrett,  as.so-  nated  the  cros.s-country  semi-  spreads  the  clips  out  on  two 

ciate  illustrations  editor  of  A<;-  nars,  made  all  the  previous  l)eds  and  we  go  to  work.  A  I  learn  that  the  final  two 
tional  (teographic  Washington,  eight  trips  as  military  coordi-  couple  of  hours  later  we’ve  faculty  members,  Ken  Heyman, 
D.C.  Larry  Cameron,  chief  nator  Ijefore  his  Air  Force  re-  j)icked  three  honorable  men-  a  freelance  photographer  from 
photographer,  Paddock  Publica-  tirement  early  this  year.  tions,  and  the  third  place  win-  New  York,  and  Ernst  Wildi, 

tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  He  jokes  around  with  some  ner.  But  there’s  a  division  of  (Continued  on  page  38) 


WHO'S  IN  FIRST? — ^The  baby  above,  taken  by  Richard  J.  Patrick,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times?  Or  the  ballplayer,  left,  taken  by  Paul  H.  Hutchins,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun? 
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Available  light 
photography 
where  there's  no 
available  light 

(or  practically  none.) 


Here  are  tour  new  high-speed,  high-reso- 
lution,  automatic  Nikk.or  lenses  with  which  to 
turn  impossible  lighting  situations  into  pic¬ 
ture  opportunities.  And  in  the  most  widely 
used  tocal  lengths,  too;  35mm  t2,  55  mm  t1.2, 
85mm  t1.8  and  135mm  f2.8. 

You  may  have  hardly  enough  light  to  see 
by,  but  these  new  lenses  will  deliver  results 
with  astonishing  picture  quality.  Try  them  tor 
available  light  with  color  and  tor  action  shots. 


Also  try  them  in  normal  light,  at  normal  aper¬ 
tures.  You'll  be  amaiTed  at  their  pertormance 
under  all  conditions. 

These  new  Nikkor  lenses  add  much  to  the 
capabilities  ot  the  Nikon  system.  They  are 
designed  tor  use  with  Nikon  F  and  Nikkormat 
cameras.  And  they  all  couple  to  the  Nikon 
Photomic  and  Nikkormat  FT  meter  systems. 
You  can  see  these  lenses  at  yourNikon  dealer. 
Write  tor  complete  details. 


NIKON  INC,  Garden  Cify,  N.Y.  11533.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.) 


{Continued  from  pone  36) 

technical  advisor  of  Paillard 
Inc.,  Linden,  N.J.,  have  arrived 
at  the  motel.  Wildi  started  out 
from  New  York  City  by  bus  at 
12:30  a.m.,  the  bus  got  a  flat 
tire  and  he  didn’t  arrive  at  the 
hotel  at  8.30  a.m.  .  . 

.At  11:30  a.m..  Strode,  Rozu- 
malski,  Sturkey  and  Honeycutt, 
all  NPPA  “Press  Photographer 
of  the  Year”  winners,  appear 
on  a  panel  along  with  Heyman. 

Rozumalski  talks  about  es¬ 
tablishing  relationships  with 
l)eopie  who  are  l)eing  photo- 
giaphed,  about  enthusiasm  and 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer,  on  how  to  set  up 
subjects  so  they  don’t  look 
posed.  He  discusses  candids  and 
how  to  be  aware  of  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  in  front  of  the  camera. 
“Don’t  depend  on  mechanical 
conveniences,”  he  says.  “Push 
that  button  at  the  emotional 
climax.” 

Sturkey  talks  about  the 
frustrations  of  being  a  news 
photographer  and  how  to  live 
with  them.  “Do  the  best  you 
can,”  he  advises.  “Have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude.  Work  hard 
on  self-assigned  projects  where 
there  is  no  pressing  deadlines 
and  you  can  produce  your  V'ery 
best  work.” 

TWIN  SURFACE 
PRINT  DRYER! 

ROTATES  TO  GIVE  YOU  TWO 

18"  X  24"  DRYER  SURFACES! 


IX 


REXO 

•  Thermostatic  Heat  Control! 

•  For  Sparkling  Prints  to  18* 
x24*! 

•  Perfect  Gloss  or  Matte  finish! 

•  Twin  Stainless  Steel  Surfaces! 

•  "Electric-eye"  Safety  light! 

•  Wall  or  bench  operation! 
Professionals’  Choice! 


$6995 


5  Models  from 


Write  for  Rexo  Catalog. 


Burke  &  James,  Inc. 

I  33.1  W.  Laka  St..  Chiouo.  Dl.  60606  I 


He  describes  those  “rare 
moments  of  excitement”  for  a 
news  photographer  and  adds 
that  if  he  gets  20  to  30  such 
moments  photographed  well 
during  the  year,  he’s  .satisfied. 

Honeycutt  comes  on  next  with 
a  short  talk  on  the  ethics  of 
photojournalism  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  slander  the 
press  photographer  unjustly. 
“We  have  a  job  to  illustrate 
the  news,”  he  adds,  “to  do  this 
with  pride,  good  ta.ste  and 
responsibility.” 

A  question-answer  period  fol¬ 
lows  and  the  only  questions  the 
audience  can  ask  of  these  five 
top  news  photographers  are 
basic  and  technical  ones. 

The  main  question  asked  is 
how  to  set  up  four  people  plan¬ 
ning  a  dance  so  it  looks  more 
interesting.  This  is  the  pattern 
of  inane  questions  the  faculty 
will  be  contending  with  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip. 

The  five  faculty  members  ad¬ 
vise  right  off  not  to  take  such 
pictures  to  begin  with.  They 
then  spend  the  next  fifteen 
minutes  showing  how  best  to 
take  such  pictures  if  you  have 
to.  When  they  are  done,  some- 
lx)dy  stands  up  and  says: 
“Show  me  five  variations  of 
that  dance  committee  pic¬ 
ture  .  .  .” 

Lunch  discussion  between 
Goldberg,  Harrity,  Jerry  Mos¬ 
ey,  a  picture  editor  on  AP’s 
foreign  desk  in  New  York,  and 
me  centers  around  how  to  avoid 
bad  questions  from  audience  in 
upcoming  three  cities.  Someone 
sugge.sts  that  Strode  simply 
tell  the  audience  the  faculty 
will  not  answer  questions  on 
what  equipment  they  use  or  how 
to  photograph  a  check  being 
passed.  Strode  says  Gilka’s  the 
right  man  to  put  this  to  the 
audience  .  .  . 

Ken  Heyman,  a  top  magazine 
and  picture  book  freelancer, 
takes  the  stage.  His  reputation 
has  preceded  him  because  of 
his  picture  books  such  as  Wil¬ 
lie  and  Family.  As  it  will  be  in 
the  other  cities,  many  of  those 
in  audience  come  particularly 
to  hear  Heyman.  An  iconoclast 
among  photographers,  with 
strong  opinions  he  doesn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  express,  Heyman  gives 
the  audience  their  money’s 
worth. 

The  first  part  of  his  talk 
revolves  around  how  he  photo¬ 
graphed  the  just-relea.sed  book. 
This  Ameriea,  a  pictorial  essay 
of  Lyndon  Johnson’s  Great  So- 
eiefy. 

He  explains  why  and  how  he 
shot  some  of  the  13,000  pic¬ 
tures  in  six  month  which  were 
<“dited  down  to  the  200  finally 
used  in  the  book. 

Heyman,  a  big  man  weighing 


more  than  250  pounds,  then  ex¬ 
plains  his  methods  for  blending 
in,  for  remaining  unobtrusive 
while  on  a  job.  He  points  how 
too  many  photographers  come 
into  a  room  “wearing  seven 
cameras  around  their  neck” 
and  shove  a  light  meter  into  the 
faces  of  their  subjects. 

Heyman  claims  he  never  car¬ 
ries  a  camera  around  his  neck; 
he  holds  it  in  his  hand  with  the 
strap  around  his  wrist  and  the 
hand  at  a  relaxed  position  by 
his  side. 

“I’m  not  bristling  with 
cameras,”  Heyman  explains.  “I 
don’t  wave  the  camera  around 
in  front  of  people.  And  I  don’t 
use  a  tripod  —  everything  in 
the  room  is  a  tripod  if  I  need 
it.” 

Heyman  describes  his  method 
of  taking  light  readings:  Turn¬ 
ing  his  back  to  the  subject  with 
the  light  meter  in  front  of  him, 
and  taking  a  reading  off  his 
own  skin  if  he  needs  the  flesh 
tones. 

“People  communicate  eye-to- 
eye,”  Heyman  continues.  “When 
a  person  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen,  he  puts  up  his 
guard.  So  turn  your  eyes  out 
of  focus.  Don’t  look  at  him  — 
use  peripheral  vision.  Pre-focus 
your  camera  to  the  floor  before 
you  turn  around.” 

Here,  Heyman,  holding  a 
camera  at  his  side,  turns  and 
photographs  a  girl  in  the  first 
row.  He  comes  in  quickly  and 
low.  “Squat  casually,”  he  ex¬ 
plains  as  he  stands  up  again. 

Heyman  adds  that  he  always 
uses  bounce  strobe  lighting  in 
his  photography.  This  illicites 
a  question  from  the  audience 
on  how  he  can  be  unobtrusive 
when  using  strobe. 

Heyman  claims,  ‘  ‘Within  a 
few  minutes  they  don’t  even 
notice  you  are  using  it  .  .  .” 

Stanfield  and  Garrett  share 
the  stage  with  three  other  men 
during  a  di.scussion  of  the 
photographer/editor  relation. 
The  three  ai-e  Ted  Dully,  the 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press;  Eric 
Sanford,  a  freelancer  from 
Manchester,  N.H.;  and  Ed  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  picture  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Glohe, 

Fitzgerald  describes  his  26- 
man  staff  on  the  Globe;  Dully 
points  out  he’s  a  one-man  photo 
staff  on  the  Press.  The  Globe  is 
dunmiied  well  in  advance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fitzgerald;  Dully 
says  as  a  small  daily  man  he  gets 
all  the  space  he  needs  to  run  a 
picture  big  if  he  so  desires. 

Fitzgerald,  a  former  news 
photographer  him.self,  breaks 
his  own  photo  staff  down  into 
three  groups:  those  who  have 
enthusiasm  and  do  a  top  flight 
job;  tho.se  who  do  an  adequate 
job;  those  who  don’t  seem  in¬ 


terested  in  doing  any  kind  of 
job.  He  puts  a  question  to  the 
audience:  “How  do  you  inspire 
those  photographers  in  the 
second  and  third  brackets?” 

Someone  suggests  better  use 
of  pictures  by  a  newspaper. 
Another  says  to  hire  agressive 
young  photographers.  And  still 
a  third  suggests  making  the 
other  editors  on  a  paper  aware 
of  good  picture  use. 

Stanfield  comments  that  too 
many  editors  have  no  idea  of 
what  the  photographers  are 
trying  to  convey  in  their  photo¬ 
graphs  and  it  is  up  to  the  pho¬ 
tographers  to  make  them  aware 
“by  explaining  what  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  convey.” 

This  is  a  theme  that  will 
carry  through  all  four  cities  — 
that  the  photographer  can’t 
dump  his  contact  sheets  or 
prints  on  a  desk  and  walk  away, 
that  he  must  involve  himself  in 
what  happens  to  his  photo¬ 
graphs  after  he  takes  them, 
develops  them  and  prints 
them  .  .  . 

Major  Blake,  the  next  speaker, 
carries  forward  another  theme 
which  is  emerging  from  this  first 
day’s  conference.  “Why  is  it,”  he 
asks,  “that  whenever  I  go  to  con¬ 
ventions  of  news  photographers, 
all  I  ever  hear  from  those  at¬ 
tending  are  things  about  lenses, 
cameras,  gadgets,  film?  Why  is 
it  nobody  ever  comes  up  to  me 
and  shows  me  what  kinds  of 
pictures  he  is  taking?  .  .  .” 

Sol  Goldberg  shows  the  two 
Region  Three  clip  first  and 
second  place  winners  to  the 
audience,  explaning  that  their 
order  has  already  been  picked 
and  the  audience’s  decision  won’t 
influence  the  judges.  It’s  be¬ 
tween  a  good  candid  feature 
shot  and  a  good  spots  news 
sports  picture,  he  says. 

The  audience  goes  for  the 
baby.  The  faculty  picks  the 
baseball  picture  .  .  . 

Jim  Stanfield  ends  the  first 
.seminar  stop  on  a  high  note. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  the  sessions 
had  been  split  up  into  two 
groups  —  military  and  civilian. 
His  presentation  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  was  so  outstanding  he  has 
been  asked  to  show  it  again  to 
the  civilians. 

Stanfield  puts  on  a  slide- 
music  show  taken  from  photo¬ 
graphs  he’d  shot  both  at  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
this  past  year  for  National  Geo¬ 
graphic.  It  is  a  stunning  essay 
synchronized  to  American  popu¬ 
lar  music.  It’s  love  and  w'ar  and 
kids  and  nature  and  a  half- 
dozen  other  things.  Everything 
el.se  showTi  or  said  in  the  long 
day  seems  to  pale  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  after  one  has  watched  it 
{Continued  next  week) 
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John  Terrill  says 
build  me  a  15,000  gallon 
beer  can! 


Who  does  he  think  he  is? 

He’s  one  of  the  hard-driving  wheels 

on  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

John  knows  beer  is  at  its  best  when  it’s  cold. 

Cold  all  the  way  from  the  brewery  to  the  consumer. 

As  VP  of  Burlington’s  Colorado  and  Southern  Subsidiary, 

John  was  determined  to  find  the  best  way  to  keep  beer  cold  for 
shippers  like  .Adolph  Coors  Company  of  Golden,  Colorado. 

So  our  designers  put  their  heads  together. 

They  pioneered  a  new  kind  of  car,  insulated  with  extra  thick 
polyurethane  foam. 

In  it,  beer  can  travel  across  the  country — summer  or  winter — and  vary  no 
more  than  five  degrees  in  temperature. 

L’nlike  refrigerated  cars,  the  Burlington  “big  beer  can”  requires  no 
servicing.  .And  because  it’s  the  biggest  insulated  box  car  in  the  country, 
it  brings  shippers’  costs  way  down. 

Now  that  they’ve  licked  that  problem,  the  Burlington  Wheels 
are  thirsty  for  more. 

If  you  have  a  special  problem,  remeinber  Burlington  men  like 
John  I'errill. 

They’re  a  bunch  of  cool  heads. 


Hurlinglon  Lints:  Chicago.  Hiirlinglun  !^nincy  KaihoaJ;  The  Colorado  and  Son! hern  Raihcay;  Fort  II  orth  and  Denier  Railway. 


KOOKS  IN  RKVIE\^ 


New  Modern  Usage 
Text  Proves  Helpful 

Ky  Roy  II.  ('opperiul 


MOKEKN  AMEKICAN  irSACE.  Ky 
Wilson  Follett;  edite<i  and  com* 
pleted  l»y  Jacques  Barzun  In  col¬ 
laboration  with  Carlos  Baker. 
Fre<lerick  W.  I)u|>ee,  Dudley  Fitts. 
James  D.  Hart.  Phyllis  McGinley. 
and  Lionel  Trillinjr.  Hill  &  Wan^r. 
141  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  lOOHi. 
436  pajfes. 

A  lKX)k  on  usage  would  seem 
least  suited  of  any  to  produc¬ 
tion  by  a  committee,  because 
the  field  is  one  where  personal 
taste  and  idiosyncrasy  hold 
sway.  But  that  was  the  fate  of 
this  one.  Wilson  Follett,  osten¬ 
sibly  the  principal  author,  die<l 
in  1963,  when  two-thirds  of  the 
manuscript  was  in  first  draft. 
The  completion  of  the  work  was 
then  turned  over  to  a  group 
headed  by  Professor  Barzun. 
Although  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  tbeir  qualifications,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
were  chosen  chiefly  to  lend 
lusti’e  to  the  title-|)age,  for 
their  names  are  famous  for 
achievements  other  than  lin¬ 
guistic  scholarship.  An  assign¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  likely  to  call  forth  the 
best  efforts  of  the  appointees. 

Widow  (Complains 

Mrs.  Wilson  Follett,  the 
author’s  widow,  has  taken  the 
publishers  to  task  for  “the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  qualities  of 
this  posthumously  edited  w’ork 
and  the  style,  rhetoric,  linguis¬ 
tic  exactness,  and  editorial 
workmanship  that  distinguished 
Mr.  Follett’s  work  while  he  was 
liv'ing.” 

(Mr.  Follett,  incidentally, 
was  a  college  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  who,  after  11  years,  became 
a  publi.sher’s  editor.  He  worked 
successively  for  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
and  the  New  York  University 
Press.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
intellectual  magazines  and  al.so 
edited  several  collections  of 
literature.) 

1  looked  up  “SalKitage  in 
Springfield,”  Mr.  Follett’s  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  Third  Edition  of 
“Websters  New  International 
Dictionary,”  which  apjieared  in 
the  January,  1962,  Atlantic, 
and  discovered  what  I  had  ex- 
t)ected.  Most  of  the  usages  he 
cuttingly  criticized  there  have 
been  given  at  least  qualified 
approval  in  “Modern  American 
U.sage”  in  lecognition  of  their 
frequent  appearance  in  well- 
edited  contexts.  Obviously,  the 
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b(X)k  i-epi-esents  a  more  liberal 
or  permissive  approach  than  he 
would  have  sanctioned,  and  this 
explains  Mi-s.  Follett’s  discon¬ 
tent. 

Some  Uonlradicliuns 

There  are  three  prefatory  es¬ 
says,  on  usage,  clear  thinking, 
and  grammar.  They  sound,  in 
part  at  least,  like  Mr.  Follett. 
The  acceptance  of  ain't  by  Web¬ 
ster  III  is  deploied  in  the  first 
of  the.se  essays,  and  yet  no  en¬ 
try  on  the  expression  appears 
in  the  text.  Contact  as  a  verb 
appears  to  be  disapproved  in 
the  preface  but  is  cautiously 
accepted  in  the  text.  There  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  contradictions  in 
tone  and  point  of  view  within 
the.se  introductory  essays  them- 
.selves. 

One  thing  is  beyond  question. 
Of  the  seven  books  on  usage 
that  have  l)een  published  in 
this  country  since  19.57,  this  is 
one  of  the  least  comprehensive. 
It  does  not  represent  any  real 
attempt  to  cover  the  range  of 
commonly  disputed  points,  des¬ 
pite  the  suggestion  of  the  title 
that  it  is  an  American  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Fowler,  and  despite  its 
dictionaiy  format.  Anyone  who 
relies  on  it  for  general  refer¬ 
ence  will  l)e  sharply  disap¬ 
pointed  by  its  omi.ssions.  A  ran¬ 
dom  sampling  of  them:  affect- 
effcct,  ain’t,  acoUl-prcvent,  feel 
(v.),  none,  farther- further, 
feel  hnd-hadly,  gobbledygook, 
chair  (v,),  hoRt  (v),  conRcnsuit, 
claim  (v.),  if-ivhether,  hanyed- 
hung,  kidR  (n),  viania-phohia, 
media-medium,  and  preposition 
ending  a  sentence. 

“Modern  American  Usage” 
is  more  a  collection  of  e.ssays  on 
points  that  happened  to  catch 
the  fancy  of  the  authors  than 
it  is  a  woi’k  of  reference.  The 
treatment  is  discursive,  which 
explains  how  436  pages  could 
l)e  filled  with  so  few  entries.' 

Keailalile,  IteaMinable 

Despite  Mrs.  Follett’s  criti¬ 
cism,  the  style  is  lucid  and 
readable.  The  approach  is  rea- 
.sonable.  It  is  the  kind  of  l)ook 
one  interested  in  such  matters 
will  take  pleasure  in  reading, 
even  if  he  finds  that  many 
trouble.some  )M)ints  are  not  in 
it.  There  is  no  sign  that  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  invented  to 
point  a  moral,  as  Fowler  put 


it  —  a  practice  that  heavily 
burdens  one  of  the  other  cur¬ 
rent  books  on  usage  with  guff. 

Here  are  some  examples  to 
illustrate  the  liberality  of  the 
book  and  its  avoidance  of  pe¬ 
dantry: 

— F  rankeuRteiu  is  approved 
as  the  designation  for  a  mon- 
stei‘  (he  was  really  its  creator), 
and  the  shift  in  sen.se,  which  is 
recognized  by  all  current  dic¬ 
tionaries  in  deference  to  over¬ 
whelming  educated  usage,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  following  “the  na¬ 
tural  process  of  acceptance.” 

— Aggravate  for  annoy  is 
called  defensible. 

— Shambles  is  described  as 
having  lost  the  idea  of  blood¬ 
shed  and  as  remaining  descrip¬ 
tive  of  a  general  mess. 

— Mutal  for  common,  as  made 
j)opular  by  Dickens,  “probably 
will  not  l)e  shaken  off.” 

On  the  other  hand,  not  all 
the  distinctions  insisted  on  so 
hopefully  by  more  severe  com¬ 
mentators  on  usage  have  been 
abandoned.  The  book  calls 
continuous  and  continual 
“.sharply  differentiated,”  dic¬ 
tionaries  to  the  contrary;  a 
good-natured  aigument  is  of¬ 
fered  to  support  the  difference 
between  disinterested  and  unin¬ 
terested,  and  the  confusion  of 
imply  and  infer  is  ju.stly  called 
heedless. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable 
things  about  this  book  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  emotionalism  and 
name-calling  that  disfigures  .so 
much  writing  on  u.sage.  The 
reader  of  such  stuff  justifiably 
suspects  Olympian  and  con- 
temjjtuous  judgments  about  dif¬ 
ferences  of  o])inion  among 
so|)hi.sticated  and  well-educated 
people. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Neil  Goble,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily 
Mews  and  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma  City,  is  the  author 
of  a  new  novel,  “Condition 
Green:  Tokyo,  1970”  (Charles 
E.  Tuttle  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt.), 
which  deals  with  what  could 
happen  in  Tokyo  in  1970  when 
the  U.S.-Japan  security  treaty 
comes  up  for  review.  Goble  is 
pre.sently  an  Air  Force  captain 
stationed  at  Yokota- Johnson  Air 
Base  in  Japan. 

Jo.seph  P.  Ritz,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  re¬ 
porter  and  formerly  with  the 
Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

News,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Despised  Poor:  Newburgh’s 
War  on  Welfare”  (Beacon 
Pre.s.s,  Boston.  $4.95). 

The  memoirs  of  a  famous  pub¬ 


lic  relations  man,  Herbert  Cer- 
win,  are  given  in  “In  Search  of 
Something”  (Sherbourne  Press. 
$5.95).  The  introduction  is  by 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  United  Press 
International.  Cerw'in,  who  lives 
in  California,  tells  of  covering 
the  Japane.se  invasion  of  China 
for  United  Press,  his  work  for 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  then  Co¬ 
ordinator  for  Inter-American 
.Affairs,  and  his  assignment  as 
counselor  of  the  U.S.  Embas.sy 
in  Brazil.  Bartholomew  ranks 
him  “among  the  best  in  the 
country  in  this  mystifying  busi¬ 
ness  of  public  relations.” 

A  classic  collection  of  124 
great  sports  stories  and  i)er.son- 
alities  is  gathered  into  “The 
Realm  of  Sport”  (Edited  by 
Herbert  W’arren  Wind.  Simon 
and  Schuster.  $10). 

Paul  Holmes,  former  Chicago 
Tribune  newsman,  and  author 
of  “The  Shepi)ard  Murder 
Case,”  prepared  a  new  lKK)k  pub¬ 
lished  less  than  a  week  after 
the  verdict  was  i)ronounced.  It 
is  “Retrial:  Murder  and  Dr. 
Sam  Shepi)ard”  (Bantam  Books. 
Paperback.  256  pages.  16  pages 
of  on-the-.scene  sketches  by  San¬ 
ford  Kossin.  75c). 

“Salt  Water  and  Printer’s 
Ink,”  a  history  of  the  Norfolk 
area  and  its  newspapers,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Lenoir  Chamljers,  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  retired  editor 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  will  l)e  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Press?,  Chapel  Hill,  in  May. 
Joseph  E.  Shank,  who  retired 
as  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  news 
editor,  supplied  much  of  the  re- 
.search  after  several  years  of 
exploring  newspaper  files  and 
other  basic  documents  and  is 
co-author. 

Matthew  A.  R.  Bassity,  for¬ 
merly  cui  ator  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden  and  for  15  years  public 
relations  counsel  to  the  Jackson 
&  Perkins  Company,  horticul¬ 
turists,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Magic  World  of  Roses” 
(Hearthside  Press.  Illustrated. 
$6.95).  Bassity  was  Iwrn  in 
Shanghai,  China,  where  his 
parents  had  a  .shipping  bu.sines.s, 
and  was  educated  in  England 
and  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Syracuse  University. 

George  Waller,  who  majored 
in  journalism  at  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  and  who  is  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines  and  as.sociate  to  the  editor 
of  Mademoiselle  and  a  former 
publicist  for  films?,  is  the  author 
of  “Saratoga:  Saga  Of  An  Im¬ 
pious  Era”  (Prentice-Hall.  330 
illustrations.  Large  format.  392 
pages.  Dec.  8.  $12.95). 
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Strong  Editorials 
Sought  by  Ethridge 


News))apers  need  to  take  back 
the  voice  they  surrendered  to 
columni.sts  and  regain  their  edi¬ 
torial  page  strength  and  influ¬ 
ence,  Mark  Ethridge,  a  veteran 
builder  and  lover  of  editorial 
pages,  believes. 

Ethridge,  consultant  to  the 
publisher  and  a  director  of 
Sewsdaij,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  a  lecturer  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
where  he  now  lives,  delivered  the 
annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foun¬ 
dation  Lecture  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Nov.  16.  He  is  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times. 

The  speaker  explained  that  he 
had  his  students  write  on  a 
deliberately-loaded  question — 
“What’s  Wrong  With  American 
New'spapers?”  He  explained: 

Non-Sl.  Mark  (iospel 

“They  have  already  been  told 
in  what  one  of  my  associates 
once  irreverently  called  ‘the 
Gospel  according  to  the  non-St. 
Mark’,  that  American  news¬ 
papers  are,  as  a  whole,  infinitely 
the  best  on  earth;  that  the  best 
box-office  attraction  is  the  dollar 
spent  in  the  news  and  editorial 
departments ;  that  newspapers 
are  essential  to  the  full  enlight¬ 
enment  of  the  American  people 
and  that  they  are  indispensable 
to  the  operation  of  a  self-govern¬ 
ing,  democratic  society;  more¬ 
over,  that  an  alert  press  that  is 
not  muzzled  by  judicial  pre-cen¬ 
sorship — that  is,  by  judges  who 
give  a  much  stricter  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Sheppard  ruling  than 
the  court  intended — offers  the 
best  chance  the  American  people 
have  of  preventing  official  abuses 
and  securing  justice.” 

Criticisms  he  elicited  included 
low  starting  pay,  too  much  auto¬ 
mation  resulting  in  wire-service 
domination  and  dull  uniformity, 
absentee  ownership,  monopoly 
situations,  labor  domination  of 
newspaper  operations,  poor 
makeup  and  too  few  illustra¬ 
tions.  He  added: 

Bland  Editorials 

“But  the  primary  criticism  by 
the  47  young  people  I  have  had 
is  that  editorials  in  most  news¬ 
papers  they  see  are  too  bland — 
and  they  see,  in  the  course  of 
their  journalism  years,  about 
150  papers.  They  want  news¬ 
papers  that  have  vigor  on  their 
editorial  pages  and  take  stands. 
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They  don’t  care  too  much  for 
attacks  on  the  boll  weevil  or  the 
squirrels  that  infest  the  campus. 
They  admire  the  newspapers 
that  explain,  that  argue,  that 
take  positions. 

“I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  criticism  of  bland  edi¬ 
torials.  Of  course  there  are 
newspapers  with  good  editorials, 
.some  of  them  distinguished. 
Certainly  nobody  but  a  fool 
would  indict  the  whole  press 
on  its  editorial  pages.  But  it  is  a 
truism,  I  think,  that  there  are 
good  newspapers  with  poor  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  but  there  is  no 
great  newspaper  without  a  good 
editorial  page. 

“I  find  it  hard,  after  56  years 
since  the  ‘dust  of  wonder’  got 
into  my  eyes,  to  say  which  part 
of  a  newspaper  I  love  best;  I 
love  it  all,  but  I  reserve  a  spe¬ 
cial  affection  for  the  editorial 
page  and  it  offends  me  to  see  so 
many  newspapers  waste  so  much 
space  on  some  inanities. 

“Because  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  the  editorial  page  reveals 
the  character,  or  lack  of  it,  of  a 
newspaper,  I  want  to  talk  about 
it  for  a  while,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  a  Cassandra  or  a  Jeremiah, 
both  of  which  I  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  being,  but  as  one  who 
covets  for  newspapers  that  ex¬ 
cellence  to  which  their  special 
position  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  entitles,  indeed  obligates 
them.” 

Great  Editors 

Ethridge  recalled  how  the  edi¬ 
torial  came  to  flower  and  men¬ 
tioned  such  immortal  editors  as 
Greeley,  Dana,  Medill,  William 
Lloyd  Garri.son,  Henry  Watter- 
■son,  and  their  succe.ssors  such  as 
Josephus  Daniels,  Henry  Grady, 
Tom  Watson,  William  Allen 
White  and  Cobb  of  the  New 
York  World.  The  lecturer  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  feels  editorial 
writers  have  turned  bland: 

“Many  things  have  intervened 
to  bank  the  editorial  fires:  a 
subsidence  of  extreme  political 
partisanship;  an  undoubted  ad¬ 
vance  in  culture  and  responsibil¬ 
ity;  more  politene.ss;  much  more 
stringent  libel  laws.  But  beyond 
the.se,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the 
growth  of  chains  and  monopoly 
situations  has  greatly  neutral¬ 
ized  the  vigor  of  editorial  pages. 

“It  would  be  a  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  all  chains,  or 
groups,  as  they  prefer  to  be 
called,  are  directed  by  central 
office  thinking  that  inclines  to 
play  it  safe,  but  it  is  true  of  a 


number  of  them,  including  some 
of  the  bigger  ones. 

‘Monopoly’  Moderation 

“Monopoly  tends  also  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  middle  course  of  moder¬ 
ation.  I  know  a  good  many 
owners  in  monopoly  situations 
who  are  thoroughly  conscien¬ 
tious  in  feeling  that  all  degrees 
of  political  thought  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  should  be  represented. 
Hence,  the  rise  of  the  colum¬ 
nists:  the  notion  that  you  must 
balance  a  liberal  with  a  conser¬ 
vative. 

“Most  of  the  newspapers  were 
editorially  against  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal,  but  the  people, 
as  they  demonstrated  four  times, 
were  for  him.  Rather  than  rouse 
the  natives,  or  maybe  to  silence 
their  protests,  publishers 
thought  it  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  let  the  columnists 
fight  it  out  on  their  editorial 
pages.  The  extreme  balance  was 
achieved  by  those  that  carried 
Pegler  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.” 

Ethridge  said  that  today 
liberal  columnists  are  tired  and 
conservative  columnists  are  tire¬ 
some.  He  complained: 

“There  is  more  pontificating, 
more  griping,  more  off-the-cuff 
reflection  and  less  digging  and 
certainly  less  contribution  to 
public  thought. 

“Under  the  luminous  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  the  wily  Johnson,  both 
certainly  men  of  action,  there 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  col- 
umnist.s — occasionally  a  fresh 
breeze  such  as  James  Jackson 
Kilpatrick,  the  best  of  the  con- 
.servative  columnists — but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  there  has 
l)een  a  diminution  of  their 
influence. 

Dull  GoluiiiniMs 

“It  is  pertinent  to  ask  what 
brought  about  the  change.  For 
one  thing  there  are  too  damned 
many  dull  columns  and  colum¬ 
nists.  For  another  thing,  it 
seems  to  be  fashionable  for 
columnists  to  THINK  instead  of 
dig.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  consensus,  which  neutral¬ 
ized  the  liberals  and  paralyzed 
the  conservatives,  has  extended 
its  influence  to  the  columnists.” 

Of  the  editorial  page,  the 
speaker  sadly  reported: 

“There  are  those  who  contend 
that  the  editorial  page  is  as 
dead  as  a  dodo  bird.  It  is  dead 
where  the  editor  is  dead  from 
the  neck  up  and  afraid  from  the 
neck  down.  It  is  dead  where  the 
editor  doesn’t  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  way  of  profound 
sociological  changes  in  the 
United  States  and  still  writes  to 
the  12-year-old.” 

The  lecturer  pointed  to  the 
rising  education  level  and  the 
fact  that  the  new  editorial  audi¬ 
ence  is  young  with  half  the  U.S. 
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population  under  25  and  that  it 
is  now  an  urban  population. 
These  challenges  must  be  met  by 
editorial  writers,  he  asserted. 
In  making  a  plea  for  newspapers 
to  take  back  the  voice  they  sur¬ 
rendered  to  columnists,  Mr. 
Ethridge  suggested: 

Monitor  Expenditures 

“In  ever>’  community  in  the 
country,  the  poverty  program 
needs  monitoring  and  the  only 
people  who  can  do  it  are  the 
editors  of  the  local  newspapers. 
Wherever  they  are  not  putting 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money  under  scrutiny,  they  are 
abdicating  a  responsibility. 

“There  are  bound  to  be 
abuses.  Editors  of  small  papers, 
as  opposed  to  metropolitan 
papers,  have  more  influence,  or 
eould  have  more  influence,  in 
their  communities  than  editors 
of  the  big-city  papers.  What  can 
Lippmann  or  Reston  do  about 
local  things  by  which  most  of 
the  people  live?” 

The  speaker  concluded: 

“The  nestors  of  the  past  had 
great  issues  to  wTite  about  and 
wrote  with  vigor  and  convic¬ 
tion.  If  we  of  this  generation 
write  with  the  same  vigor  and 
conviction,  we  are  fulfilling  what 
Harry  Ashmore  defined  as  our 
function:  ‘The  free  press  was 
conceived  not  only  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  verities,  but  as 
the  cutting  edge  of  change.’  ” 


Reader  Study 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


was  devoted  to  contrasting  fac¬ 
tual  and  background  inter¬ 
pretative  stories  on  the  same 
subject  and  of  equal  length. 

The  question  and  answer- 
style  story  on  Medicare  was 
found  “all  clear  and  under¬ 
standable”  to  89%  of  men  and 
93%  of  women  readers  against 
a  77%  male  and  85%  female 
response  to  the  news  style  ap¬ 
proach,  for  example.  It  was 
termed  completely  true  by  88% 
of  the  men  and  89%  of  the 
women  readers  when  in  “Q  and 
A”  form  against  73-82%  in 
straight  news  form. 

In  general,  men  preferred 
the  “straight”  story  and  women 
the  analytical  report.  A  series 
attempting  to  learn  the  young 
people’s  understanding  of  World 
War  II  words  showed  33  per 
cent  of  the  women  and  22  per 
cent  of  the  men  did  not  know 
the  definition  of  snafu.  Less 
than  86%  designated  Dunkirk 
properly,  and  nearly  half  were 
in  doubt  on  Munich.  One  in  five 
thought  Stuka  to  be  a  town  in 
Austria,  but  almost  everyone 
recognized  “GI”. 
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Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker 
Writes  on  Military 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Ira  C.  Eaker  (Lt.-Gen.,  USAF, 
Ret.)  has  been  signed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation  to 
write  a  weekly  column  on  the 
military  for  release  to  news¬ 
papers,  beginning  Nov.  27,  it 
was  announced  by  S.  George 
Little,  president  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

Gen.  Eaker,  whose  distin¬ 
guished  career  has  spanned 
more  than  30  years  of  meri¬ 
torious  ser\-ice  to  the  United 
States,  will  cover  all  phases  of 
the  world  military  situation. 

The  column  will  be  released 
for  weekend  publication  and  wdll 
range  from  500  to  600  words  in 
length. 

He’s  A  Texan 

Gen.  Eaker,  a  native  of  Texas, 
attended  schools  in  Oklahoma, 
received  an  A.B.  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  attended 
several  law  schools,  including 
Columbia  University,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  both  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  and  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  School. 

His  brilliant  military  career 
began  in  1917  and  in  addition  to 
his  many  responsible  positions 
of  command,  he  pioneered  in  the 
early  days  of  aviation.  As  a 
pilot  of  the  Army  Air  Force 
plane  “Questionmark,”  he,  and 
his  crew,  set  a  w’orld  endurance 
record  in  1929;  he  made  the  first 
transcontinental  flight  refueling 
in  air  in  1930  and  made  the  first 
blind  transcontinental  flight  in 
1936. 

An  accomplished  journalist 
and  writer,  Gen.  Eaker,  with 
Gen.  Hap  Arnold  as  co-author, 
has  wTitten  three  books:  “This 
Flying  Game,”  “Army  Flyer,” 
and  “Winged  Warfare.” 

Roth  Sides 

“In  my  newspaper  column  I 
try  to  point  out  the  facts  on  both 
sides  of  each  question  and  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions,”  said  Eaker.  “1 
have  great  faith  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  American  public 
and  my  experience  indicates  that 
they  usually  come  up  with  the 
right  answers  when  they  are 
presented  with  honest  facts  and 
opinions.” 

In  commenting  upon  the  col¬ 
umn,  S.  George  Little  explained : 
“The  general  writes  in  a 
straightforward,  journalistic 


Ira  C.  Eaker 

style  and  reports  accurately  on 
the  military',  based  upon  his  long 
experience  and  great  knowiedge 
as  an  outstanding  officer  and 
highly  honored  American.” 

Eaker  is  a  member  of  many 
organizations  and  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  awards,  decor¬ 
ations  and  honors,  both  from 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 
Since  his  retirement  in  1947, 
after  more  than  30  years’  serv¬ 
ice  and  12,000  pilot  hours  in  fly¬ 
ing,  Eaker  has  been  affiliated  as 
a  board  member  with  several 
corporations,  in  addition  to 
w'riting  a  column  for  the  Copley 
News  Sendee. 

The  general  resides  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  travels  widely. 


TUNE  &  FAN— Buford  Tune. 
"Dotty"  cartoonist,  was  one  of  a 
dozen  who  sketched  for  200  young 
fans  at  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  Western  Convention  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  party 
was  arranged  by  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Presi  and  the  above  photo 
was  made  by  that  newspaper. 


New  Sports 
Gag  Panel 
Ready  Soon 

A  new  gag  cartoon  panel  for 
newspapers  is  based  on  sports 
subjects  but  its  broad  name  will 
permit  its  use  on  other  than 
sports  pages. 

The  cartoon:  “How  About 
That!” 

The  cartoonist:  Reamer 
Keller. 

The  format:  Daily  one-column 
panels,  three  inches  deep. 

The  release:  Jan.  2,  1967. 

The  distributor:  Allied  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  Citizens  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Some  sample  gags  of  the  pert 
little  panel: 

A  woman  remarks  to  a  gym¬ 
nastic  instructor:  “I  want  to 
develop  my  wind.  I  find  my  hus- 


“I’m  afraid  the  taxidermist 
had  his  doubts  about  the 
story  you  told,  sir.” 

band  sneaking  in  words  when  I 
stop  to  catch  my  breath!” 

A  woman  bowler  remarks:  “I 
like  this  so  much  better  than 
golf.  You’re  not  all  the  time 
losing  your  ball  here.” 

A  girl  bowler  explains  to  an¬ 
other:  “She  didn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing  personal  when  she  yelled 
‘Stay  out  of  the  gutter!’  ” 

A  boxer  tells  his  trainer  who 
has  thrown  in  the  towel:  “I 
think  I’ve  got  him.  Everytime 
he  crosses  my  vision  he’s  waver¬ 
ing  around!” 

Reamer  Keller  formerly 
worked  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  and  Ohio  State  Journal, 
Financial  News,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  then  he 
free-lanced  cartoons  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  worked  for  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  He  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  now  live  in 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


*l _ _ 

Reamer  Keller 

Keller  also  draws  a  two- 
column  panel,  “Medicare,”  for 
Adcox  Associates,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  (E&P,  Oct.  9,  1965). 

*  * 

Cartoon  Changes 
To  Wide  Format 

The  trend  to  wide  columns  in 
U.S.  newspapers  has  brought 
a  change  in  the  size  of  a  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoon. 

The  daily  news  cartoon  “First 
Call”  by  Ben  Wicks  is  now  being 
produced  in  the  new  wide  col¬ 
umn  size  as  well  as  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  one-column  format. 

The  cartoon,  originated  by  the 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Service 
and  distributed  here  through 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
appears  in  75  daily  newspapers. 

The  new  sizes  for  “First  Call” 
are  1%  inches  wide  for  tradi¬ 
tional  one-column  format,  and 
2*4  inches  for  the  wide  column 
size.  Depth  of  the  cartoon  aver¬ 
ages  3  inches  in  the  traditional 
column  width,  3*/4  inches  in  the 
wide  column  width. 

The  cartoon  is  keyed  to  spot 
news,  and  is  airmailed  daily  in 
mat  or  repro  proof  form. 


the  Columbus  (Ohio)  KUDOS  FOR  CANIFF — Milton 
1  Ohio  State  Journal,  Caniff  (r),  whose  "Steve  Canyon" 
News,  New  York  adventure  strip  is  distributed  by 
’gram  and  then  he  King  Features  Syndicate,  rccoives 
[  cartoons  to  maga-  ♦*1*'’*^  Service  to  Youth  award 

worked  for  adver-  of  the  Young  Men ,  Chnsban  A^ 

XT  J  t_«  sociafion  of  ©rearer  New  Tort 

icies.  He  and  lus  wife  JJ  5  Under  Secretary  of 

children  now  live  in  state  Nicholas  Katienbach,  speak- 
ighlands,  N.  J.  er  at  awards  dinner. 
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START  THE  DAY  LAUGHING... 

EB  and  FLO! 
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And  you  WILL  start  each  day  laughing 
beginning  Monday,  January  16, 1967 

...if  you  hurry  and  sign  up  for  our  new, 
fresh,  rib-fickling  daily-gag  strip... 

EB  and  FLO 

Four-column  and  five-column  sizes 
Order  nov\^ . . .  the  list  is  growing  fast!  Phone,  wire,  write 
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Dr.  Schultz  Writes 


On  Creative  Thinking 


The  use  of  imaprination  and 
creative  thinking:  in  solving: 
problems  will  be  expounded  in  a 
new  newspaper  column  for  15)67. 

The  column:  “How  To  U.se 
Your  Imag:ination”  or  “How  To 
Use  The  Gold  Mine  Between 
Your  Ears.” 

The  columnist:  Dr.  Whitt  N. 
Schultz. 

The  format:  Weekly  feature, 
two  columns  by  four  inches. 

The  release:  Early  1967. 

The  distributor:  The  Knowl¬ 
edge  Syndicate,  Box  1,  Kenil¬ 
worth,  ill.  60043. 

The  new  column  will  explain 
that  the  mind  never  sleeps  and 
when  efficiently  used  it  can  solve 
all  problems. 

The  weekly  column  generally 
will  focus  on  creative  case  his¬ 
tories  and  give  specific  and 
tested  w'ays  to  use  total  mind 
power. 

Some  Subjects 


Dr.  Whitt  N.  Schultz 

ventor,  lecturer  and  university 
teacher  of  creative  thinking. 
More  than  10,000  students  have 
attended  his  courses  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
Central  College,  and  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

For  the  last  12  years  he  has 


NEA  Has  Series  On 
"Cut  Your  Taxes’ 

“Cut  Your  Own  Taxes,”  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association’s 
most  popular  Reader  Service 
program,  is  in  the  mails  to 
client  newspapers. 

The  all-new  1967  edition  of 
the  14-part  newspaper  series 
and  64-page  book  w’ere  written 
by  award-winning  Ray  De 
Crane,  business  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and  tax 
expert  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

The  illustrated  series,  a  no- 
extra-cost  bonus  to  the  NEA 
daily  service,  contains  detailed 
instructions  on  filling  out  tax 
returns  on  1966  income  and 
clear,  concise  money-saving  ad¬ 
vice.  It  is  for  release  starting 
Jan.  2. 

Besides  line-for-line  instruc¬ 
tions  on  filing  tax  returns,  the 
illustrated  book  features  sample 
tax  forms  that  can  be  removed 
for  easy  reference. 

Earlier  this  year  De  Crane 
was  presented  the  Meritorious 
Public  Service  Award,  highest 
recognition  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service. 
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Syndicate 
^  en  fences 

An  invention  by  Major  Huople 
of  Our  Boarding  House  comic 
fame,  considered  fantastic  when 
he  came  up  with  the  idea  in 
1938,  today  is  an  aeronautical 
reality. 

On  June  28,  1938,  Major  Amos 
Barnaby  Hoople,  star  of  the 
comic  distributed  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  and 
which  appears  in  450  news¬ 
papers,  brought  out  one  of  his 
many  inventions — a  folding¬ 
wing-supersonic  plane. 

In  recent  months  two  major 
aircraft  manufacturers,  Boeing 
and  Lockheed,  have  announced 
plans  for  supersonic  planes  in¬ 
volving  the  principles  set  forth 
by  Major  Hoople. 

Of  course  the  Major’s  inven¬ 
tion  did  not  have  jet  power.  But 
his  plane,  he  said,  would  go 
2,000  miles  an  hour.  The  pro¬ 
posed  supersonic  jets  will  hit 
1,800. 


45  Cartoonists 


These  subject  areas  also  will  .served  as  head  instructor  of 
be  covered:  Creative  Problem  Solving  Insti- 

Why  today  we  need  to  use  tutes  across  the  nation, 
more  of  our  full  brainpower.  During  World  War  II,  he  was 

How  creative  thinking  can  be  an  official  U.S.  Army  war  cor- 
increased  and  applied.  respondent  and  an  editor  of 

Your  “C.Q.”  —  “Creativity  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Pacific 
Quotient,”  a  copyrighted  test  area.  He  has  written  more  than 
based  on  the  talents  found  in  2,000  magazine  and  newspaper 
w’orldwide  creative  leaders —  articles.  He  is  director  of  public 
past  and  pre.sent.  relations  for  Encyclopaedia 

The  characteristics  of  the  ere-  Britannica  Educational  Corpo- 
ative  person.  ration’s  Reference  Division,  Chi- 

How  to  recognize,  develop,  cago. 
focus,  and  profit  by  your  crea¬ 
tive  abilities.  ♦  *  ♦ 


Cook  Up  Cookbook 

The  creators  of  45  comics  fea-  The  recipes  are  tested  and 
tures  contributed  menus  and  workable  and  vary  from  Quiche 
recipes  to  “The  Cartoonist  Cook-  Lorraine,  to  Hangtown  Fry, 
book”  (Hobbs,  Dorman  &  Co.  from  Beef  Wellington  to  Minia- 
189  pages.  $5.95).  The  book  may  ture  Meat  Balls  in  Jelly  Sauce, 
be  ordered  through  the  News-  from  Chateaubriand  to  Pan 
paper  Comics  Council  for  $2.68  Broiled  Po’k  Chops,  from  Toma- 
a  copy,  plus  shipping  charges.  toes  and  Mushrooms  Grace  to 

Many  newspaper  members  of  Hot  Turnip  Greens  Salad,  from 
the  Council  are  planning  to  use  Beef  Stroganoff  to  Son-of-a-Gun 
the  book  as  a  premium  item  and  Stew,  from  Mumcake  to  Sopa  de 
as  a  promotion  with  food  adver-  Borracho.  There  are  plain  and 


Problem  !^lving 

A  storehou.se  of  tools  to  pry 
loose  the  problem-solving  infor¬ 
mation  each  person  needs. 

How  to  control  the  four  great 
powers  of  your  brain  and  keep 
them  working  at  peak  capacity 
for  you  every  day. 

Ten  ways  to  increase  listening 
pow'er,  provide  more  input  for 
the  creative  process. 

Tested  methods  to  think  in 
new’  dimensions  with  techniques 
to  spur  your  mind  to  fresh, 
profitable  discoveries. 

Tested  steps  for  creative  prob¬ 
lem-solving — a  system  for  in¬ 
creasing  vital  skills,  decision 
making  and  goal  achievement. 


Bob  Hope  Writes 
Series  from  Asia 

For  the  second  year  running, 
McNaught  Syndicate  has  signed 
author-comedian  Bob  Hope  to 
write  a  daily  column  w’hile  on  his 
annual  visit  to  American  soldiers 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Hope  will  begin  cabling  his 
reports  from  the  Orient  Dec.  17. 
The  column  will  run  betwreen 
125  and  150  words.  The 
comedian’s  annual  Christmas 
tour  to  out-of-the-way  points 
manned  by  U.S.  servicemen  has 
become  a  tradition  in  the  ser\’- 


tisers.  Excerpts  from  the  book, 
with  proper  credit,  may  be  used 
in  newspaper  food  columns. 

The  book  has  a  foreword  by 
Stephen  Becker,  author  of 
“Comic  Art  in  America,”  and 
an  introduction  by  James  Beard, 
internationally  famous  author¬ 
ity  on  food.  'The  work  is  edited 
by  Theodora  Illenberger  and 
Avonne  Keller  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council. 

In  addition  to  menus  and  200 
recipes,  the  l>ook  contains  a  short 
biography  of  each  cartoonist, 
his  photograph  and  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  comics  character  eat¬ 
ing,  serving  or  cooking  a  meal. 
Many  of  the  artists  have  wrritten 
personal  anecdotes  about  their 


fancy  recipes  to  suit  all  tastes. 
Cartoonists  included  are:  Neal 
Adams,  Alfred  Andriola,  Dick 
Brooks,  Dik  Browme,  Milton 
Caniff,  A1  Capp,  Mel  Casson, 
Dock  Cavalli,  Roy  Crane,  Tony 
Di  Preta,  Stan  Drake,  Lee  Falk, 
Chester  Gould,  Harold  Gray, 
Vernon  Greene,  Harry  Haenig- 
sen,  Pete  Hansen,  Johnny  Hart, 
Bill  Holman,  Jud  Hurd,  Allan 
Jaffee,  Ferd  Johnson,  Mell 
Lazarus,  Lank  Leonard,  Bill 
Lignante,  John  J.  Liney  Jr., 
Bob  Lubbers,  Rev.  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy  (Father  Mac),  Virgil 
Partch,  Irving  Phillips,  Ed 
Reed,  Allen  Saunders  &  Ken 
Ernst,  Charles  Schulz,  Don 
Sherwood,  A1  Smith,  Dr.  Athel- 


The  Writer 

Dr.  Whitt  N.  Schultz,  writer 
and  editor  of  “How  to  Use  Your 
Imagination,”  is  an  author,  in¬ 


ices. 

Hope’s  column,  which  w’as  car¬ 
ried  by  116  newspapers  last 
year,  will  this  year  appear  in 
more  than  twice  that  number. 


experiences  with  cooking  or 
dining  and  reading  the  book  is 
like  making  a  bright  and  lively 
vi.sit  to  the  world  of  the  car¬ 
toonists. 


Stan  Spilhaus,  Leonard  Starr, 
Jack  Tippit,  Don  Tobin,  Don 
Trachte,  Buford  Tune,  Raeburn 
Van  Buren,  A1  Vermeer,  Mort 
Walker,  Bill  Yates. 
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Dog  bites  man... that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready— night  or  day— to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Crime  News 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

that  such  statements  tend  to 
prevent  a  fair  trial  for  defend¬ 
ants;  “JUDGES  RESTRICT 
NEWS  OF  CRIMES— Raleigh, 
N.  C. :  An  order  placing  restric¬ 
tions  on  information  given  news 
reporters  in  criminal  cases  was 
issued  by  Superior  Court  judges 
in  Wake  County  .  . 

indignant  Blasts 

Such  cases  by  no  means  tell 
the  full  story.  Since  the  Shep¬ 
pard  decision  there  have  been 
far  more  serious  news  black¬ 
outs,  curbs  w’hich  produced 
highly-indignant  blasts  from 
organized  journalism,  united 
criticism  which  led  to  the  lifting 
of  restrictions.  For  example, 
strong  criticism  by  the  Colorado 
Press  As.sociation  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  coupled  with  efforts 
by  the  Denver  Post,  ended  a 
news  blackout  surrounding  the 
slaying  in  July  of  a  University 
of  Colorado  student. 

Boulder  County  District  At¬ 
torney,  Rex  Scott,  relented  and 
lifted  the  almost-total  muzzling 
of  Boulder  Police  Chief,  Myron 
Teegarden,  and  Boulder  City 
attorney,  Peter  Dietze,  to  allow 
newsmen  to  get  information  not 
prejudicial  to  the  investigation 
or  prosecution  of  the  case. 

However,  while  cases  like  that 
in  Boulder  County,  like  those 
concerning  treatment  of  the 
nurses’  massacre  in  Chicago  and 
the  Texas  Tower  sniper  in 
Austin,  demonstrate  the  futility 
of  legalistic  efforts  to  control 
publicity  in  handling  big  news 
of  appalling  crime,  there  is  a 
growing  list  of  less  publicized 
incidents  w'here,  since  the  Shep¬ 
pard  decision,  news  media  is 
being  severely  handicapped  by 
officialdom. 

As  a  result,  among  the  de¬ 
veloping  band  of  reporters  faced 
with  tight-lipped  court  officials, 
dictatorial  directives  from  the 
bench,  definite  restrictions  on  in¬ 
formation  previously  readily  ob¬ 
tainable,  there  is  real  cause  for 
anxiety. 

Against  this  background,  the 
words  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clask  have  par¬ 
ticular  significance.  Justice 
Clark,  author  of  the  controver¬ 
sial  Sheppard  decision,  says  that 
nothing  the  court  has  ever  said 
prohibits  district  attorneys  and 
police  from  releasing  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  crime  before  there 
is  a  suspect. 

Nothing  Binding 

In  an  interview  w’ith  Denver 
Post  court  reporter  John  Kokish, 
Justice  Clark  said  prosecutors 
and  law  officers  aren’t  bound  by 


any  of  the  recent  high  court 
rulings  on  prejudicial  trial  and 
pre-trial  publicity.  Those 
rulings,  he  said,  direct  trial 
judges  to  use  their  authority  to 
control  prejudicial  publicity 
“once  the  court  has  jurisdiction.” 

The  way  judges  should  do 
this,  he  said,  is  not  by  rules  and 
regulations  that  try  to  control 
what  newspapers  publish.  They 
should  direct  law  officers,  at¬ 
torneys  and  witnesses  to  refrain 
from  making  any  statements 
that  might  be  prejudicial,  he 
explained. 

Justice  Clark,  however,  made 
it  clear  that  none  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealing  wdth 
this  type  of  publicity  are  aimed 
at  the  release  of  news  about  a 
crime  at  the  time  it  is  committed 
and  before  there  is  a  suspect. 
“That,”  he  said,  “is  an  execu¬ 
tive  problem  for  the  police  chief 
or  district  attorney  to  w'ork  out. 
Certainly  nothing  I’ve  ever  writ¬ 
ten  or  anything  I  know  of  says 
anything  about  that.” 

‘Dictum  Isn't  I.aw’ 

Justice  Clark  said  there 
“might  be  some  dictum  in  some 
of  the  cases  that  talk  about  it, 
but  I’m  not  aware  of  it,”  Dictum 
is  that  portion  of  a  court  opinion 
that  deals  with  areas  not  directly 
connected  with  the  main  issue. 
But  dictum,  like  dissenting 
opinions,  is  not  law. 

Asked  if  he  w'as  aware  some 
DAs  and  police  departments 
were  claiming  the  Sheppard  de¬ 
cision  forbids  them  from  re¬ 
leasing  details  of  a  crime.  Jus¬ 
tice  Clark  said,  “you’re  always 
going  to  get  some  people  who 
say  that  one  case  or  another 
controls  a  situation.” 

Justice  Clark  pointed  out  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  tradi¬ 
tionally  frowned  upon  the  use 
of  contempt  proceedings  against 
new’spapers.  He  did  not  know  of 
any  contempt  case  against  a 
newspaper  reporter,  or  anyone 
else  cited  for  contempt  in  an 
investigative  coverage  type  of 
situation,  that  had  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

“It  has  always  been  the  job, 
and  duty,  of  the  press,”  Justice 
Clark  said,  “to  see  that  purity 
and  honesty  is  maintained  in 
litigation  and  pro.secution.”  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  right  to 
a  free  press  should  collide  with 
the  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

Such  comments,  seemingly  re¬ 
assuring  though  they  are,  would 
not  satisfy  Richard  W.  Cardwell, 
general  counsel  for  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  advi.sory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  at  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

He  says  the  Supreme  Court 
made  it  clear  that  the  only  legi¬ 


ACHIEVEMENT — The  University  of  Michigan  has  bestowed  its 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award  on  Stanley  M.  Swinton,  (left) 
assistant  general  manager  and  director  of  World  Services  of  the 
Associated  Press.  On  bshaif  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  President 
Harlan  Hatcher  made  the  presentation.  Swinton,  is  a  1940  graduate 
of  Michigan. 


timate  function  of  news  media  in 
reporting  crime  news  and/or 
judicial  functions  is  to  report 
the  events  that  transpire  in  the 
courtroom — and  “perhaps  from 
a  back  row  seat  at  that.” 

Cardwell,  in  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  spoken  in  terms  of 
“remedial  measures  that  will 
prevent  the  prejudice  at  its  in¬ 
ception  .  .  .” 

“Among  those  measures,”  he 
said,  “include  the  following:” 

1)  Insulation  of  witnesses 
from  the  news  media; 

2)  Effective  control  of 
sources  of  information 
against  release  of  extra 
judicial  .statements,  which 
sources  include  lawyers, 
parties,  witnesses  and 
court  officials; 

.3)  Request  appropriate  city 
and  county  officials  to 
promulate  regulations 
with  respect  to  dis.semina- 
tion  of  information  about 
the  case  by  their  em¬ 
ployes  ; 

4)  Issue  warnings  to  new.s- 
papers  to  check  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  accounts 
and  to  reporters  as  to  the 
“impropriety”  of  publish¬ 
ing  material  not  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  proceedings; 

5)  Grant  continuances  and/ 
or  change  of  venue  when 
there  is  a  “reasonable 
likelihood”  that  prejudi¬ 
cial  news  prior  to  trial 
will  prevent  a  fair  trial; 

6)  Sequestration  (locking 


up)  of  jurors  during  the 
trial ; 

7)  Adopt  stricter  rules  gov¬ 
erning  use  of  courtroom 
by  newsmen  including 
limitation  of  the  number 
in  attendance; 

8)  Appellate  courts  were  to 
make  their  own  “inde¬ 
pendent  evaluations”  of 
the  circumstances  and  or¬ 
der  a  new  trial  if  publicity 
during  the  proceedings 
“threatens  the  fairness  of 
a  trial.” 

Elaborating  on  these  points, 
Cardwell  told  E&P:  “All  this 
has  happened,  and  there  is  more 
to  come.  Courts  are  even  im¬ 
pounding  public  court  records 
and  in  California  recently,  a 
judge  refu.sed  to  allow  inspection 
of  day-by-day  transcripts  of 
evidence  on  the  basis  it  wasn’t 
a  public  record  until  certified  by 
the  court  after  the  trial’s  end.” 

Court  Control  Seen 

Unless  checked,  Cardwell  sees 
the  day  when  courts  will  control 
the  news.  “Where  does  this  put 
us  today?”  he  a.sked,  answering 
his  own  question  thus:  “It  puts 
the  press  in  the  position  of  get¬ 
ting  only  what  it  is  fed  when  a 
crime  breaks.  It  puts  the  press 
in  the  position  of  having  courts 
directly  interfering  with  edito¬ 
rial  judgment  under  threat  of 
contempt;  it  puts  the  press  in 
the  position  of  having  to  turn  to 
its  accusers  for  relief,  if  indeed, 
any  exists.  If  there  is  a  solution, 
I’m  not  aware  of  it  at  this 
junction  .  .  .” 
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The  pl  owing  problems  of  offi¬ 
cial  secrt-cy  confronting  crime 
reporters — even  before  court 
action — have  been  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  recent  news  situ¬ 
ations.  James  Welsh,  Wanlihig- 
tm  (D.  C.)  Star  special  assign¬ 
ments  reporter,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  how  Supreme 
Court  rulings  and  the  proposals 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  (pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  1)  were  mistakingly 
brandished  about  by  officials 
during  a  shooting  case  he 
covered : 

It  would  have  rated  a  straight¬ 
away  but  hardly  sensational 
story  in  the  local  and  area 
papers.  It  might  have  com¬ 
manded  a  few'  inches  in  the  big- 
city  dailies. 

Instead,  the  shooting  of  a  26- 
year-old  tannery  worker  by  a 
Luray,  Va.,  towm  policeman 
erupted  in  headlines  throughout 
Virginia  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Why?  Because  for  the  better 
part  of  a  week  no  one  in  official 
position  in  Luray  would  talk 
openly  about  the  shooting.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  play  dowm  the  story, 
officials  succeeded  only  in  pro¬ 
voking  curiosity  and  focusing 
the  glare  of  publicity  on  their 
pleasant  Shenandoah  Valley 
town  of  3,500. 

l)ubinii.s  Jiistificution 

News  of  this  kind  has  been 
suppressed  before,  of  course,  but 
what  makes  this  case  especially 
noteworthy  is  the  dubious  justi¬ 
fication  most  Luray  officials  gave 
for  their  silence.  Page  County 
Commonwealth  Attorney  A.  E. 
Hackley  fended  off  reporters 
calling  his  office  by  citing  the 
American  Bar  Association  com¬ 
mittee  report  as  a  reason  for 
silence.  He  also  .said  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  limited 
his  freedom  to  talk  publicly. 
Echoing  him  all  the  w'ay  were 
members  of  the  towm’s  police 
force. 

When  the  proposed  guidelines 
w’ere  published  by  the  ABA’s 
Advi.sory  Committee  on  Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press,  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  charged 
that  their  adoption  would  be 
“an  open  invitation  to  secrecy.” 
In  Luray,  they  didn’t  even  wait 
for  adoption  l)efore  accepting 
the  inviUition. 

The  shooting  occurred  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening  (Oct.  16).  At  about 
9:30  p.m.  Junior  Eugene  Sea- 
strom  arrived  at  the  home  of  his 
wife,  slashing  at  his  wrists  with 
a  knife  and  telling  her  and 
neighbors  all  he  wanted  to  do 
was  die.  At  9:45,  seeking  medi¬ 
cal  help  for  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Seastrom  asked  a  neigh^r  to 
call  the  police. 

At  about  10  p.m.  Mrs.  Holmes 


Burette,  who  serves  as  Luray 
correspondent  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  several  Virginia 
and  Washington  new'spapers, 
made  a  regular  phone  check  with 
the  county  sheriff’s  office.  She 
w'as  told  “there  was  a  little 
something,”  that  Junior  Sea¬ 
strom  had  cut  himself. 

The  first  police  officer  on  the 
scene  w'as  Bryant  Burke.  After 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
persuade  Seastrom  to  give  up 
the  knife  and  receive  medical 
attention,  Burke  radioed  for 
help.  A  county  deputy  sheriff 
arrived,  and  the  two  decided 
additional  aid  was  necessary. 
Burke  drove  off  to  pick  up  an¬ 
other  town  officer,  and  while 
they  w'ere  gone,  Seastrom,  bleed¬ 
ing  profusely,  staggered  a  half 
block  aw'ay. 

Burke  and  another  officer  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  about  10:30 
p.m.  They  parked  the  police  car 
where  the  headlights  could  pick 
up  Seastrom  lying  on  the  side  of 
the  road.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Seastrom  was  shot  twice  in  the 
abdomen. 

.At  11  p.m.  Mrs.  Burette 
phoned  the  county  sheriff’s  office 
again.  She  was  told  Seastrom 
had  been  taken  to  the  hospital. 
She  was  not  told  there  had  been 
a  shooting. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  word 
of  what  happened  spread  all 
over  town.  Mrs.  Burette  heard 
about  it  that  morning  from  one 
of  the  eve-witnesses. 

But  she  could  get  no  on-the- 
record  answers  from  authori¬ 
ties.  Police  officers  dodged  and 
weaved,  while  their  boss.  Mayor 
Fred  Walker,  said  he  could 
make  no  comment. 

Twice  Mrs.  Burette  called 
Commonwealth  Attorney  Hack- 
ley.  He  was  willing  to  talk  off 
the  record.  But,  citing  the  ABA 
crime-news  proposals,  he  would 
not  go  on  the  record.  He  told  her, 
as  he  was  to  tell  other  reporters 
later,  that  she  was  free  to  talk 
to  police  and  eye-witnesses.  But 
that  was  of  no  help,  because  no 
one  in  official  capacity  would  act 
as  an  on-the-record  source. 
When  she  questioned  Burke 
directly,  he  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  the  town  attoi  ney  to 
remain  silent. 

On  Tuesday,  at  2:15  a.m.,  Sea¬ 
strom  died  in  Page  County 
Memorial  Hospital.  And  with  the 
information  lid  still  on,  news¬ 
men  outside  Luray  began  taking 
a  hard  look  at  the  situation.  One 
was  Randolph  Murphy,  editor  of 
the  nearby  HarriannviUe  Daily 
Ncu'if  Record.  Another  was  Tom 
Penderga.st,  AP  bureau  chief  in 
Richmond.  Also  highly  concerned 
by  this  time  was  E.  W.  Locke, 
editor  of  the  weekly  Page 
County  News  and  Courier. 

Murphy  got  nowhere  with 
Hackley  or  the  police.  He  re¬ 
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called  later  that  officer  E.  M. 
Sedwick,  one  of  the  policemen  at 
the  scene  of  the  shooting,  told 
him  he  couldn’t  talk  because  of 
recent  court  rulings  and  because 
Hackley  told  police  to  keep  quiet. 
Later  Sedwick  denied  Hackley 
had  said  this,  asserting  he  had 
only  told  reporters  that  all  in¬ 
formation  on  the  shooting  would 
have  to  come  from  Hackley. 

Sources  Unobtainable 

From  Richmond,  two  AP 
staffers  tried  to  work  the  story 
by  phone  but  couldn’t  locate 
important  sources.  Pendergast 
consulted  with  Murphy  and  also 
asked  Bernie  Mahoney,  reporter 
for  station  WFTR  in  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  to  see  what  he  could 
get. 

“We  didn’t  know  what  the 
town  officials  meant  in  talking 
about  the  ABA  proposals,”  said 
Pendergast.  “We  weren’t  trying 
to  get  anyone  to  confess.  We  just 
wanted  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Through  most  of  Tuesday, 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Burette  and 
Locke  all  ran  into  the  same 
obstacles.  The  first  person  to  say 
for  the  record  there  had  even 
been  a  shooting  was  a  doctor  at 
the  hospital  where  Seastrom 
died.  Hes  statement  came  late 
Tuesday. 

One  of  Mahoney’s  interviews 
is  of  particular  note.  It  was  with 
Police  Chief  Harry  Farrar,  who 
had  been  out  of  town  the  night 
of  the  shooting.  First,  said 
Mahoney,  the  chief  stated  that 
the  commonwealth  attorney  had 
told  him  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion.  The  reporter  said  he  per¬ 
sisted  with  the  que.stion:  “Was 
a  member  of  your  department 
involved?”  According  to  Ma¬ 
honey,  Farrar  answered:  “We 
have  had  a  hard  time  with  cases 
being  tried  in  the  papers,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
says  we  can’t  say  anything.” 

Mahoney  said  he  once  again 
asked:  “Will  you  give  us  the 
information?”  He  said  Fari'ar 
replied:  “The  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  won’t  let  us.” 

Murphy’s  account  of  the 
Luray  coverup  ran  W’ednesday 
morning.  AP  stories,  based  on 
this  account,  appeared  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Washington  and  other 
stories  the  same  day. 

On  Thursday  I  arrived  in 
Luray.  By  this  time  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  the  only  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  and  town  officials, 
realizing  how  badly  the  no-com- 
ment  tactic  had  backfired,  were 
seeking  a  way  out. 

Hackley  had  grown  increas¬ 
ingly  unhappy  about  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  was  especially  indig¬ 
nant  about  allegations  that  he 
told  police  to  keep  quiet.  “Here 
the  press  has  tried  to  unload 
this  whole  thing  on  me,”  he  said. 


“Here  you’ve  taken  a  story  you 
wouldn’t  ordinarily  print,  and 
you’ve  made  it  appear  we’ve 
hushed  everything  up,  which  is 
a  lie.” 

Questioned  about  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  guidelines,  Hackley  said 
he  was  quite  aware  they  were 
still  in  the  proposal  stage,  but 
added:  “You  can  go  along  with 
what  you  think  will  be  adopted.” 
He  said  he  had  reference  to  no 
particular  recommendation  of 
the  committee  but  rather  to  the 
general  intent  of  the  report.  He 
further  stated  he  would  have 
said  for  the  record  who  shot 
Seastrom,  but  nobody  actually 
asked.  The  reporters,  however, 
disputed  this  last  statement. 
Locke,  for  one,  said  he  asked 
that  specific  question  and  could 
get  no  answer. 

I  asked  Officer  Burke  if  he 
would  give  his  version  of  what 
happened.  Burke  answered:  “1 
can’t  talk.  I  wish  I  could.  People 
are  saying  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  it’s  worrying  my  wife  and 
daughter  to  death.”  A  few 
minutes  later  he  added:  “I’d 
like  to  get  this  out  in  the  open, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  and  those 
new  bar  regulations  won’t  let 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Newspaper 
Supports  AP 
In  Libel  Case 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  inter¬ 
vened  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  support  of  an  appeal 
by  the  Associated  Press  from  a 
libel  verdict  won  by  former 
Major  General  Edwin  A. 
Walker. 

The  AP  is  appealing  a  $500,- 
000  verdict  awarded  by  a  jury  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  Walker 
who  said  he  was  libeled  by  re¬ 
ports  of  his  activities  during 
riots  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  1962.  The  Tribune 
inter\'ened  as  a  friend  of  the 
court. 

An  appearance  on  behalf  of 
the  Tribune  Company  was  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington  by  its  at¬ 
torneys. 

W.  B.  Maxwell,  editor,  said 
the  Tribune  is  appearing  in 
support  of  the  AP  because  it  re¬ 
gards  the  attempt  by  Walker  to 
collect  damages  for  the  on-the- 
spot  news  report  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  riots  as  a  grave  threat  to 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  press  of  this  country,” 
Maxwell  said,  “should  be  able, 
without  fear  of  suit,  to  print  the 
best  available  on-the-scene  re¬ 
ports  of  such  an  event  as  the 
Mississippi  riots.” 
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us  do  it.”  Asked  why  he  thouprht 
this,  he  said  attorneys  had  told 
him  so. 

Mandaii^liler  Charge 

What  Burke  did  not  know  at 
the  time  w'as  that  Luray  officials 
had  decided  the  time  had  come 
to  release  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  surrounding  the  shooting. 
An  hour  later,  given  the  green 
light  by  Towm  Attorney  A. 
Ev^erett  Will,  Burke  released  the 
report  he  had  typed  the  day 
after  the  shooting.  The  only 
police  record  of  the  case,  it  drew 
a  picture  of  a  knife-wielding 
man,  advancing  tow’ard  police 
officers,  and  of  Burke  firing  in 
self-defense. 

On  Friday,  the  next  day,  after 
studying  an  autopsy  report  and 
talking  with  witnesses,  Hackley 
issued  a  warrant  for  Burke’s 
arrest.  The  officer,  now  free  on 
bail,  is  charged  with  man¬ 
slaughter,  and  a  grand  jury  will 
have  to  decide  whether  he  is  to 
be  indicted.  That’s  where  the 
matter  now  stands. 

Another  case  to  illustrate  the 
continuing  reverberations  of  the 
Sheppard  decision  arose  in  In¬ 
diana.  William  E.  Brooks  Jr., 
freedom  of  information  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Indiana  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation,  has  been  forced  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  “common  sense”  of  a 
court  ruling  in  Knox,  Ind.,  that 
news  photos  could  not  be  taken 
of  an  alleged  robber  an\n\'here 
during  his  trial. 

The  order  by  Starke  Circuit 
Judge  Marvnn  D.  McLaughlin  in 
the  trial  of  George  L.  Manos, 
covered  the  Starke  County 
Courthouse,  the  jail  and  the 
public  street  between.  The  judge 
based  his  ruling  on  the  Supreme 
Court’s  Sheppard  decision. 

Brooks,  w’ho  is  editor  of  the 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commer¬ 
cial,  said  that,  “if  it  is  illegal 
to  take  a  photograph  of  officers 
and  a  pri.soner  on  the  public 
.streets  of  Indiana,  it  must  be 
illegal  for  any  citizen  even  to 
see  them.” 

Not  G<»od  .S«‘n‘>e 

He  said  a  court  order  that 
seeks  to  deny  the  use  of  public 
streets  to  newsmen  certainly 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  “exer¬ 
cise  of  good  common  sense”  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark.  “By  his 
order,”  said  Brooks,  “wffiich  evi¬ 
dently  covers  all  citizens,  this 
judge  may  be  creating  the  at¬ 
mosphere  he  says  he  wants  to 
avoid  .  ,  .  This  is  not  ‘good 
common  sense.’  ” 

So  the  procession  of  events 
continues,  the  number  of  inci¬ 


dents  increasing  where  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Sheppard  deci¬ 
sion  and  the  ABA  report  leads 
to  imposition  of  press  restric¬ 
tions  more  severe  than  any  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  the  ABA  committee.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  among  newspapermen 
in  the  present  climate  of  opinion 
there  is  a  tendency  to  view  all 
court  action  in  relation  to  the 
press  with  hostile  suspicion. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  court 
reporter  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  was  found  guilty 
on  a  contempt  charge  for  al¬ 
legedly  having  written  an  article 
a  judge  told  her  not  to  write. 
Judge  Robert  H.  Beaudreau 
fined  Margaret  Shavr  $100.  Miss 
Shaw  was  cited  after  she  had 
written  an  account  of  a  hearing 
on  a  motion  to  suppress  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  trial  of  two  Spring- 
field  men  charged  with  narcotics 
violations. 

The  judge  said  he  had  twice 
warned  the  reporter  not  to  write 
an  account  of  the  motion,  which 
was  filed  and  denied  before  a 
jury'  had  been  empaneled,  be¬ 
cause  it  might  prejudice  the 
trial.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  and  a  mistrial  was 
declared. 

This  story,  widely  reported, 
immediately  gave  rise  to 
thoughts  of  judicial  coercion. 
But  according  to  Harry  W. 
Ev'ans,  city  editor  of  the  Union, 
the  case  resulted  from  a  “mis¬ 
understanding.”  Evans  said  that 
as  he  understood  the  situation, 
under  Massachusetts  law  the 
judge  was  entitled  to  direct  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  jury  that 
the  motion  not  be  reported. 

Another  dimension  to  the  dia¬ 
logue  is  the  effort  being  made 
by  the  press  to  police  itself.  The 
controversy  had  lead  to  volun¬ 
tary  codes  being  adopted  by  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  crime.  It  has  spured 
editors  to  properly  school  their 
court  and  investigative  reporters 
to  be  more  accurate  and  profes¬ 
sional  in  their  approach  to  crime 
news. 

.Stuff  Penalized 

Some  newspapers  have  gone 
as  far  as  to  penalize  their  own 
staff  men  for  alleged  transgres¬ 
sions.  Currently,  the  Toronto 
Guild  is  protesting  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  three  Toronto  Star  news¬ 
men  in  a  case  involving  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  story'  deemed  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  a  robbery  defendant. 

The  Star,  w'hich  faces  the 
possibility  of  a  contempt  cita¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  story,  im¬ 
posed  a  w'eek’s  suspension  on  a 
rewriteman,  a  month’s  suspen¬ 
sion  on  one  deskman  and  a  three- 
day  suspension  on  a  second.  The 
principals  include  Ed  Roworth, 
Guild  unit  chairman  at  the  Star, 
and  Rae  Corelli. 


The  story  that  led  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  a  color  item  relating 
how  a  robbery'  defendant  who 
had  w'orn  the  same  shirt  in  80 
court  appearances  ov'er  2% 
years  had  been  handed  a  new 
one  in  court  by  his  attorney. 

I..acked  ('.uunsel 

Reporter  Samuel  Campbell, 
who  wrote  the  piece  without 
reference  to  why  the  defendant 
had  been  in  court  before,  had 
called  the  city  desk  to  relay 
York  County  Judge  William 
Lyon’s  pretrial  admonition  to 
the  press  not  to  mention  that 
the  defendant  had  previously 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge. 
The  conviction  had  been  quashed 
and  a  retrial  ordered  because  he 
lacked  counsel. 

The  memorandum  had  been 
put  in  writing  as  a  warning  to 
deskmen,  but  Row'orth  was 
handed  the  story  for  rewrite  to 
explain  the  defendant’s  repeated 
court  appearances.  Roworth 
wrote  that  he  had  been  given 
a  15-year  jail  term  but  that  the 
conviction  had  been  set  aside. 

Corelli,  an  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  w'as  handed  the  story  as  he 
was  going  off  duty  and  gave  it 
to  his  successor,  Frank  Kennedy. 
Kennedy,  assuming  Corelli  had 
read  it,  sent  it  through  without 
further  reading. 

Mistrial  Declared 

The  story  ran  in  all  of  the 
Star’s  Oct.  7  editions.  The 
judge  summoned  a  company  rep¬ 
resentative  to  court,  declared  a 
mistrial  and  announced  he  w'as 
referring  the  entire  incident  to 
the  provincial  attorney  general 
for  action.  The  Star  imposed  a 
week’s  suspension  on  Roworth. 
a  month’s  suspension  on  Corelli 
and  three  days’  on  Kennedy.  It 
based  the  action  on  a  Star 
policy-book  rule  against  print¬ 
ing  defendants’  criminal  records. 

Returning  to  the  U.S.,  the 
debate  continues  over  what  role 
the  new'spaper  should  play  in 
covering  criminal  trials.  Tight 
restrictions  on  the  press  have 
been  laid  down  in  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Superior  Court,  Indiana 
Circuit  Court,  Florida  Criminal 
Court  and  New  Jersey  Superior 
Court — all  in  recent  months. 

Thus  the  problems  intensify 
and  many  newspapermen  argue 
that  there  w'ill  not  be  a  counter¬ 
vailing  climate  of  opinion  until 
national  interest  is  aroused  by, 
perhaps,  sensational  cases  of 
concealed  police  brutality,  or 
concealed  corruption,  or  con¬ 
cealed  innocent  conviction. 

In  the  meantime.  Bob  Shaw, 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  Press 
Association,  in  a  twist  on  the 
old  Lizzie  Borden  saw  gives 
point  to  the  current  trend: 


“Lizzie  Borden  took  an  azee 

And  gave  her  mother  forty 
whacks, 

When  she  saw  what  she  had 
done, 

She  gave  her  father  forty- 
one.” 

Under  current  style  of  re¬ 
porting,  it  would  be  reported 
thus: 

“The  Bordens,  Emily  and 
Max, 

Were  found  dead  Tuesday, 
slain  by  axe. 

Police  say  80  blows  were 
sledged. 

Their  daughter  did  it,  it's 
alleged.” 

And,  in  ten  years  hence: 

“Something  has  come  to  pass. 

At  the  Borden  home  in  Fall 
River,  Mass., 

Involved  are  father,  mother, 
child, 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS, 
ATTEND  THE  TRIAL’” 

• 

Thomson  Faces 
Rival  Bid 
For  Times 

A  rival  bid  against  Lord 
(Roy)  Thom.son  for  ownership 
of  the  London  Times  has  been 
launched  by  a  group  of  British 
newspaper  and  merchant  bank¬ 
ers. 

The  bid  is  expected  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Goveinment’s 
Monopolies  Commission,  which 
is  studying  Lord  Thomson’s 
plan  to  form  a  new  company  to 
publish  the  Times. 

“We  think  his  (Thomson’s) 
offer  is  not  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,”  .said  Anthony  Berry,  Con¬ 
servative  Member  of  Parliament 
and  a  merchant  banker. 

Berry  is  the  .son  of  Lord 
Kemsley,  former  owner  of  the 
Briti.sh  newspaper  group  by 
Thomson  in  the  195()s.  It  was 
in  this  deal  that  the  Canadian- 
born  press  magnate  acquired 
his  largest  newspaper,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  not  connected  with 
the  London  Time.s. 

The  terms  of  the  alternate 
bid  have  not  been  made  final, 
but  the  rival  group  is  said  to 
have  between  $8.5  million  and 
$14  million  at  its  disposal. 

• 

Warren  Abrams  Joins 
Wasliington  Post 

The  appointment  of  Warren 
E.  Abrams  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Post  has 
been  announced  by  John  M. 
Dower,  promotion  director. 

Formerly  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  & 
Times,  Abrams  had  also  been 
national  advertising  manager  of 
that  newspaper. 
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facts  as  the  sutures  used  to  matters  of  public  concern  is  a 
close  the  abdominal  hernia  were  fair  question,  but  hardly  per- 
of  steel  wire  and  four  in  number,  tinent  here. 

Carey  was  told  the  risk  of  the  »  „  ... 

,  1-  1  i  rublic  t.ancem 

polyp  recurring  was  slight. 

Schmeck  was  told  the  same  in  The  Chief  Executive,  in  the 
regard  to  the  hernia  and  found  words  of  the  headline  writers, 
out  that  the  stitches  would  be  goes  under  the  knife  and  what 
removed  in  about  a  week.  happens  to  him  and  its  effect  on 

Lyons  got  in  a  question  to  his  health  is,  one  supposes,  a 
Dr.  Didier  about  the  monitoring  public  concern.  Anyway  the 
of  the  President’s  blood  pressure,  press  is  called  in  to  meet  the 
heart  rate  and  respiration.  For  experts  and  a  show  of  providing 
once  Dr.  Didier  was  giving  out  the  necessary  information  for 
some  figures.  We  got  as  far  as  the  public  to  reach  a  judgment 
the  blood  pressure  when  a  re-  on  the  matter  is  put  on. 
porter  interrupted  with  a  ques-  In  point  of  fact  the  public  is 
tion  on  what  sort  of  nourish-  told  nothing  that  could  not  have 
ment  the  President  was  getting,  been  put  into  four  sentence.s — 
Sometimes  the  press  is  its  owm  as  indeed  Moyers  himself  put  it 
enemy  when  it  comes  to  trying  minutes  after  the  President 
to  get  some  information.  came  out  of  the  anesthesia.  “The 

Another  point  was  cleared  up  surgery  has  been  completed,” 
about  the  nature  of  the  intra-  Moyers  said  a  few  minutes  after 
v'enous  fluid  the  President  was  7:30  that  morning.  “A  benign 
getting.  Dr.  Gould  didn’t  think  polyp  was  removed  from  the 
there  was  any  permanent  dam-  edge  of  the  President’s  vocal 
age  to  the  President’s  vocal  cord  and  the  incisional  hernia 
cords.  Finally  Moyers  discovered  closed.  The  operation  began 
what  the  President  weighed.  It  about  6:27  and  ended  at  approxi- 
was  all  over.  mately  7:20.  The  President  is 

Whether  all  these  details,  and  resting  well  and  the  doctors  are 
many  more,  essentially  private  .satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the 
matters  between  a  man  and  his  surgery  and  the  President’s  con- 
medical  advi.sors,  are  rightly  dition.” 


President  Johnson 
Under  The  Knife 


Bv  Charles  Marwick 


For  those  newspapers  who  pointed  attempt  to  try  and  find 
wanted  anything  like  a  com-  out  if  the  hernia  had  been 
plete  account  of  President  John-  caused  by  an  improperly  placed 
son’s  latest  surgery,  the  trained  drainage  tube  after  the  gall- 
science  writer  proved  his  worth,  bladder  surgery  a  year  ago.  The 
Kot  that  any  complete  account  medical  article  he  had  been 
was  forthcoming  at  the  press  studying  recommended  that  a 
conference  held  five  hours  after  drainage  tube  be  put  in  through 
the  Presidential  surgery,  but  a  separate  incision  and  not 
what  there  was  was  largely  due  through  the  operative  incision, 
to  their  caieful  preparation  and  What  did  Dr.  Hallenbeck  think 
questioning.  about  that? 

It  became  rapidly  apparent  It  was  obvious  that  Dr.  Hal- 
that  the  medical  men  at  the  lenbeck  didn’t  think  much  of  it, 
press  conference  were  not  about  but  nevertheless  politely  stated 
to  give  out  any  more  details  of  that  last  year,  w'hen  he  operated 
what  they  did  to  the  Chief  on  the  Piesident,  one  of  the  two 
Executive  in  the  dawning  hour  drainage  tubes  used  was  in  fact 
of  November  16  in  the  operating  brought  through  the  incision 
room  at  the  Naval  Medical  Cen-  because  “it  would  have  been 
ter  in  Bethesda  than  they  were  rather  difficult  to  do  otherwise.” 
forced  to.  That  they  did  say  About  a  third  of  the  confer- 
anything  more  than  trivial  gen-  ence  was  taken  up  with  a  gen¬ 
eralities  was  largely  due  to  the  eral  rundown  of  the  operation, 
presence  of  the  science  writers.  Dr.s.  Didier,  Gould  and  Hallen- 
They  included  regular  Wash-  l)eck  summarized  their  operating 
ington  science  beat  men  Frank  room  activities.  Dr.  Gould,  easily 
Carey  AP,  Bill  Hines,  Washing-  the  mo.st  informative  of  the 
ton  Star,  Harold  Schmeck,  N.  Y.  entire  group,  revealed  that  he 
Times,  Faye  Marley,  Science  had  used  a  microscope  when  he 
Service,  Judith  Randal,  New-  cut  out  the  polyp  and  that  it 
honse  Newspapers,  and  also  had  been  taken  out  in  three 
Richard  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Daily  pieces.  Basically,  however,  there 
■Vcws,  sidetracked  to  Bethesda  was  not  much  that  Moyers  had 
on  his  way  back  to  New  York  not  summarized  in  a  briefing  he 
after  covering  Gemini  12  at  had  held  at  9:00  a.m.  About  the 
Cape  Kennedy.  The  doctors  pres-  only  difference  was  that  we  were 
ent  were:  Dr.  Paul  Didier,  the  getting  it  directly  from  those 
anesthesiologist,  Dr.  George  who  had  done  the  job. 

Hallenbeck  who  repaired  the  . 

abdominal  hernia.  Dr.  George  Nothing  to  Say 

Burkley,  White  House  doctor,  The  closest  mouthed  of  the 
Dr.  Wilbur  Gould,  who  removed  medical  men  was  Dr.  Paul 
the  vocal  cord  polyp,  and  Dr.  Didier.  He  didn’t  think  it  was 
James  Cain,  long-time  physician  particularly  appropriate  to  dis- 
to  the  President  and  his  family,  cuss  the  drugs  and  the  anes- 

Curriclor  Huddle  thetic.  Reporters  questioned  him 

twice  on  this  point.  Pressed  to 
Before  the  press  conference,  give  more  details  by  Judith 
Harold  Schmeck  and  Richard  Randal,  he  stiffly  replied:  “I 
Lyons  got  in  a  corridor  huddle  don’t  see  what  purpose  it  would 
and  drew  up  a  list  of  about  a  serve.”  “We  are  interested  to 
dozen  questions  on  which  know,”  she  shot  back.  But  Dr. 
Schmeck  said:  “If  we  get  the  Didier  said  nothing, 
chance  to  ask  even  a  third  of  Reporters  worked  hard  over 
them  we’ll  be  doing  all  right.”  the  question  of  the  President’s 
In  the  event  the  difficulty  was  weight.  Dr.  Cain  questioned  on 
not  so  much  a.sking  the  ques-  the  President’s  diet  and  weight 
tions,  it  was  getting  the  answ’ers.  said  he  didn’t  know  what  the 
In  a  seat  in  the  auditorium  President’s  weight  was  but  ap- 
Frank  Carey  was  studying  a  parently  and  astonishingly 
copy  of  the  Merck  Manual  and  neither  did  any  of  the  other 
a  medical  journal  article  on  gall-  doctors.  This  prompted  one  re¬ 
bladder  surgery.  As  soon  as  porter  to  jump  to  his  feet  and 
Press  Secretary  Moyers  opened  demand  “Wouldn’t  you  weigh 
the  floor  to  questions,  Carey  him  before  you  anesthetized 
weighed  in  with  questions  on  him?”  The  weight  matter  was 
the  danger  of  the  hernia  finally  cleared  up  by  Moyers  at 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


Netcspaper  Brokers 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  36902.  Phone  646-335L 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Aril,  and  west¬ 
ern  palters.  637  E.  Main.  Mesa.  Aria., 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


SPECIALIZING  in  properties  in  the 
Virginias.  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Frank  Titlow.  Licensed  Broker.  104 
W.  Roanoke  St..  Blacksburg.  Va. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales.  Managennent. 
Appraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Licensed  Broker.  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  .")(I9.  Roseburg.  Oreg.,  97470 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  76  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave..  Norfolk.  Virginia.  23607. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1,603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48868 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newpapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  <3o..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


ANNOl  NCEMKM  S 
Meicspaper  Brokers 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCE 


A  (i(K)I)  HKl)KEK  saves  ‘huntinjr’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad- 
vantaK^s  an<i  counsels  towanl  success¬ 
ful  o|>erations.  Nevvspa|>er  Service  Com- 
j>any,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  1242^.  Panama 
City.  Fla.  324(il. 

ISeu'spapers  For  Sale 

EXCELLENT  WEEKLY  in  north  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois.  1500-plus  circulation. 
Le>Tals  from  two  counties.  Gotxl  brick 
building;  and  plenty  of  equipment. 
Chronicle-Headlight-Enquirer,  Cullom, 
111.  60929. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  new  Disney¬ 
land  area.  Dow’n  payment  $20,000  with 
balance  nefzrotiated.  Includes  offset  plant 
and  buildinf;.  Write  Larry  Towe,  Hall 
Bros.  ARency»  27  E.  Robinson.  Orlando, 
Fla.  32802. 


CALIbXlRNIA  influential  twice-weekly, 
countywide  from  county  s<‘at,  own  web 
offset  central  plant.  Over  $100.000. 
Reasonable  to  res)K>nsible  newspai>er- 
man.  Box  3056.  Alitor  &  Publisher. 


GROUP  OF  .3  WELL-ESTABLISHED 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
in  lucrative  Gulf  Coast  area  serN’injr 
entire  county  (adjoininir  Harris  County, 
Houston  Texas)  highly  imlustrial.  Gross 
$150,000  annually,  new  offset  plant.  ^ 
Sacrificintr  due  to  illness.  $25,000  down 
will  handle,  balance  by  month.  Poten¬ 
tial  unlimite<l.  perfect  for  two  or  three 
younjT  men.  Write  P.O.  Box  SS3,  Texas 
City,  Texas  77590. 

ISeicspapers  ft  anted 

HAVE  $40,000  DOWN  PAYMENT. 

Give  details.  B.  E.  Laymon.  Box  345. 
Warren.  Indiana.  46792. 


SEEKING  RURAL  OFFSCT  WEEKLY 
$4,000  down. 

Box  3029.  Editor  &  Publisher 

JSeicspaper  Clipping  File 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPING  FILE 
Professionally  maintained,  from  1948  to 
date,  on  world  and  national  personal¬ 
ities  and  events.  Beautifully  clipped, 
stamped,  and  filed  into  about  60.000 
categories  contained  in  210  #10  en¬ 
velope  size  Pronto  file  drawers.  Suitable 
for  newspaper,  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tion.  library,  or  school.  Owner  must 
sell  immediately  for  much  less  than 
amount  invested.  Call :  Washin^on. 
D.C.  (AC  202)  333-7090. 

ISetcspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publications 
printed  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give 
us  the  copy — we’ll  do  the  rest!  Church 
Press,  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516. 

Proofreading  Service 

HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  GROUP,  all 
with  valuable  experience  in  prestige 
fields  including  Financial.  Medical, 
Textbook,  Magazine,  Encyclopedic,  etc. 
Hourly  rates  bas^  on  time-study 

charts,  at  one-hundred-percent  effi¬ 
ciency.  Allied  Proofreading  ffervice, 

10931  South  Park  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60628. 


NEWSPAPKR  .SEKVICKS 


Complete  Plants 

LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  Of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

6  Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 

3  Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 

4  Linotype  Ck>mets — TTS 

6  Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
3  Model  C2  Intertypes — TTS 
3  Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1  Ludlow  Typograph  —  Burnisher  —  3 
Universal  Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
12  Ad  Makeup  Frames 
17  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables  — 
Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets — 
etc. 

1  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1  Hoe  Single  Screw  Flat  Shaver 

2  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Routers 

1  Hoe  Monarch  II  Mat  Roller 
1  Duplex  Large  Gear  M.at  Roller 

1  Stahi  Master  Former 

2  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers.  23A 

1  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Feeder  Pot  to 
2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 

2  Towmotor  Propane  Trucks  w  Roll 
Rams 

1  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

MIAMI  —  1001  N.W.  7th  St.  —  350-2928 
NEW  YORK— 60  East  42  St.— 697-4590 

Composing  Koitm 

TWO  FULL  FONTS  INTERTYPE 
mats,  8  pt.  2371  Imperial  TTS,  like 
new-contrasted.  $250  per  font,  guar¬ 
anteed  money  back. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

ALL  MOnEI.S 
Li  notype —  I  ntertype — I.udlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

LINOFILM  SYSTEM  —  Latest  photo¬ 
graphic  unit,  composer,  processor,  two 
keyboards,  grids  and  width  cards.  Write 
to  Box  2862,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SIX  GAS  POTS.  LINOTYPE.  All  in 
good  condition.  $75  each.  Times-Union. 
Warsaw.  Ind.  (AC  219)  267-3111. 


Features  .Arailahle 

THEATRE  ANYONE? 

Can’t  afford  Kerr?  Lively  critic  for 
Manhattan  weekly  will  be  your  Broad¬ 
way  reviewer,  too :  also  off-Broadway. 
H.  Kruger,  16  W’.  16  St..  N.Y.C.  10011. 

WEEKLY  CXILLTMN— social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  commentary.  Samples  and  prices 
upon  request.  Box  2953.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  1 1231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


GOSS  M.^T  ROLLER,  like  new,  heavo^ 
duty,  cost  $6,200  in  1960.  $4,2.50.00.  W. 
G.  McLean,  Ocala,  Fla.,  Star-Banner. 

TTS  PERFORATOR.  1-year  old.  will 
sell  or  trade  for  Frie<len  perforator: 
also  lead  melting  furnace  and  mold. 
Kirms  Ptg.  Co.,  Bradley  Beach,  N.J. 
(AC  201)  774-8000. 

.lillllllilllllllllllillllllllllllllllL 
E  COMET  LINOTYPE  | 

^  Scr.  #812,  with  TTS  unit,  Shaff-  ^ 
~  stal  detector.  Available  now!  3 

E  ITNIVERSAL  PRINTING  E 

=  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  = 

“  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071  ~ 

=  N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458  = 

I  ''iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir' 


Composing  Room 

i  Model  31  Linotypes.  67930-2 — TTS 
Each  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower 
— Microtherin  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— High  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector — etc. 

Model  8  Linotype.  No.  56462— TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot — 
Fe^er  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— etc. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

1  FAIRCHILD  TAPE  PUNCH  for 
computer  input;  1  Fairchild  multi-face 
perforator.  Both  new  condition.  Tele¬ 
typist  Service,  152  W.  42  St..  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10036. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  L"nite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  letter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiter  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


TTS  for  computer  input;  1  Multi-Face 
Iierforator.  Like  new.  Teletypist  Serv¬ 
ice.  152  W.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10036. 


Engraving  Equipment 

.M.4STER  r.\CE-ri’  WTIIRLER.  MODEL  B 
GELB  V.ACVl'M  FRAME  26"  x  30" 

SET  (2)  Xl’.AUC  75  AMP.  ARC  LAMPS 
R.  J.  Hummel 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown.  Penna.  18105 

KLISCHOGRAPH  ser.  #240,  line, 
automatic  engraver.  Never  used— new 
machine  guarantee.  Must  sell.  Bantiim  | 
Match  Corp.,  Freeiiort,  L.L,  N.Y.  (AC  ! 
516)  MAyfair  3-6660.  | 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  j 

COMPLETE  LIQUIDA’nON  —  News  ! 
and  job  shop.  Two  Intertype  G2/4s.  i 
One  Model  X  with  2-90  magazines  and 
29  fonts  of  mats,  border  block,  miscel¬ 
laneous  border  slides,  large  assortment 
of  special  characters,  border  mats,  | 
blank  form  rules,  mats,  etc.  Plus  full 
and  splits,  90  magazines.  Rock  bottom 
price  for  machines.  Neetl  to  move  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  (504)  729-5055.  C.  E. 
Taylor.  246  Garden  Road,  New  Orleans, 
La.  70123. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
7^  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1 
1966. 

lU-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

GOSS  straightline  single  width  24-page 
rotary  press,  #758,  22%"  cut-off.  Goes 
trom  2  pages  to  2U  pages  in  two  page 
jumps.  Presently  using  15^"  and  81* 
rolls.  Two  portable  color  fountains. 
Complete  with  stereo  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  vacuum  back  curved  plate  casting 
,  box,  curved  plate  router,  Sta-Hi 
i  scorcher,  etc.  Available  about  Feb. 
j  1967.  Can  be  seen  in  oiieratiun  at 
Ames  Daily  Tribune,  Ames.  Iowa 
j  50010.  Ph.  Nordyke  (AC  515)  232-2160. 


HOE  WEB  PRESS.  Serial  Number 
9911,  3-ileck,  24-|iage,  ‘2-plate  wide 
semi-cylindrical,  22%  inch  cutoff: 
equipp^  with  two  Capco  ink  fountains 
for  color;  maximum  speed  18.0U0  per 
hour  ;  30  horsepower  main  motor,  5  hp 
on  jogger,  both  with  GE  controls: 
mechanical  counter  with  25-count  jog: 
quarter-fold  attachment.  Price  $5,000. 
Daily  Times-News,  Mt.  I’leasunt.  Mich. 
48858. 


DUPLEX  2-WAY  FLAT  PRESS,  8  or 
10  imges,  in  good  condition,  with  Wesl- 
inghoiise  10  h.|>.  variable  speeil  motor 
(practically  new):  have  changed  to  off¬ 
set.  Make  us  an  offer  on  fliMir.  Must 
have  siMice.  Union  Press-Courier.  Pat¬ 
ton.  Pa.  16668. 


27  X  41  MILLER  MAJOR— Perfect  run¬ 
ning  condition.  Our  plant’s  high  double 
door  enables  moving  in  one  piece.  AC 
equipped.  Lost  job  contract  makes  press 
available.  $3975  or  Itest  offer.  Herald. 
Batavia.  III.  60510.  (312)  879-39(0. 


HEIDELBERG  CYLINDER.  15"  X 
20'/^'’ — like  new;  Miehle  V-50.  recon¬ 
ditioned.  M.  Bloch.  199  Lafayette  St., 
N.Y.  N.Y.  10012.  CAnal  6-3666. 
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PRINTMASTER 

40  Pages  with  COLOR 

4  Units,  year  1955 
2  units  reversible 
with  Color  Cylinders 

I  Unit  1959 

I  Folder  22%"  cutoff 
Rated  speed  40,000  I  PH 
Web  width  30" 


I  Cutler  Hammer 
75  HP  AC  Motor 

Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
Kemp  Stereo  Furnace 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  201)  MU  6-4774 

WIN  AWARDS 
and  Save — Save — Save 
4  Color 

Hijfh  Sp€^  Press  64>pnKe  semi-anti-  , 
friction.  Set  up  to  print  from 

Cold  Type 

2  Color  Humps,  two  reverse  cylinders.  , 
Must  sell  imme<liately  for  price  of  ’ 
humps  I 

Save — Save — Save 

J.  Hisey,  Dispatch,  Wayne,  Michigan 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%* — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1962. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

GOING  OFFSET:  24-page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press.  Top  condition.  All 
stereos  and  extras.  $36,000.  Available 
inid-’67.  Taso|>e  Fast  Etch  plant  com¬ 
plete  with  camera  and  router,  $6,000. 
Model  8  Linotype  with  "ITS  0|>erating 
Unit,  $2,000.  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver 
(available  now),  $760.  Also  Elrod, 
Hammond  thin-type  slug  stripper, 
Plane-O-Plate  shaver,  Ludlow  Sui)er- 
surfacer,  Hamilton  Page  Storage  Cab¬ 
inet,  saws  and  other  equipment  priceci 
right.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  J.  M. 
Jones,  Daily  Sun.  Greeneville,  Tenn., 
37743.  (AC  615)  638-4181. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors— 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HAMMOND  Model  EK  8-P,  full  page 
gas,  Easykaster,  complete  with  tem¬ 
perature  control,  pig  molder,  both  type 
high  and  shell  bars.  Late  model — ex¬ 
cellent.  Daily  News-Sun,  Kendallville, 
Ind.  46766.  (AC  219)  347-0400. 


ADVERTISING  -  circulation  -  business 
manager  for  growing  Queens  weekly 
newspai>er.  Need  exiierienced  take- 
charge  executive  to  run  staff.  Great 
opiKrrtunity.  Salary  oi>en.  Bo.x  3086, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLOTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLEltS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 

CONSIDERING  PRESS  ROOM  Expan¬ 
sion  in  1967.  Looking  for  two  Goss, 
double-width  press  units  with  22%" 
cutoff,  color  decks  and  reel  stands. 
Equipment  purchase  to  include  control 
panel,  and  press  drive  with  folder  for 
6  units.  Control  panel  and  press  drive 
to  replace  present  equipment.  Send 
prices  and  information  to  Box  2807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOE  16-page  printing  unit,  22%"  cut¬ 
off,  vintage  about  1928:  Pony  Autoplate 
and  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller.  Box 
2937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATING  UNIT  and  Adapter 
Keyl)oaril.  in  giKxl  condition.  Teletypist 
Service,  132  W.  42  St.,  NYC  10036. 


GENERAL  MANAGER -Weekly  news- 
pa|)er  and  complete  job  shop.  L.  P.  and 
Offset.  Should  l>e  E<litor  *  Ad  man  and 
cai>able  of  directing  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment.  Imme<linte  o|>ening.  Present  man¬ 
ager  retiring.  GAZETTE.  Spring  Val¬ 
ley.  III.  61362.  Phone  815-664-4321. 

Bindery 

BINDERY  MAN— Move  to  beautiful  I 
Oregon  ;  work  in  a  good  family  college  | 
town  in  a  modern  plant  with  auto  cut-  i 
ter.  Continuous  fe^  Baum  folder  ex-  j 
perience  important.  Good  wages,  bene-  j 
fits.  Mr.  Albor,  Times  Litho  Print,  i 
Forest  Grove.  Oreg.  97116. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM— SALES  ' 

A  large,  mid-western,  metropolitan 
newspaiier  is  seeking  an  aggressive  and  | 
imaginative  man  to  take  charge  of  a  | 
300  employe  Circulation  Sales  Depart-  I 
ment. 

The  man  wanted  is  strong  on  sales  and  j 
promotion  with  a  minimum  of  5  years  j 
management  experience  in  a  strong  | 
competitive  market. 

Salary  and  benefits  best  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  Every  possible  sales  as¬ 
sistance  available  for  doing  a  top-notch  i 
job. 

All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Our  employes  know  about  this  ad.  Send  1 
complete  resume  to  Box  3038,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  the 
largest  newspaper  in  our  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  eight  award-winning  sub¬ 
urban  newspaiiers  on  Chicago's  North 
Shore.  Exix-rience  in  sales  and  service 
re<iuire<l.  but  initiative  and  dedication 
most  important.  Gocxl  salary  ami  un- 
limite<l  career  |>utentiai  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  organization.  Box  3062,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  EXECU'HVE  to 
manage  and  promote  business  for  a 
large  newspaper  and  shopper  complex. 
Fine  opportunity  for  right  man.  Please 
set  forth  qualifications,  salary  expected, 
availability,  in  first  communication. 
Confidential.  So.  Calif.  Box  3030,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  needed  as  classified 
.salesman-manager  for  small  Midwest 
resort  area  daily.  We  want  a  man  who 
loves  selling.  Starting  pay  $135-a-week 
plus  substantial  commissions  and 
fringes.  Write  Box  3072,  Editor  &  l’ut>- 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted  to 
handle  advertising  department  of  semi¬ 
weekly.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  write  and 
lay  out  your  own  ads.  The  Times,  Thief 
River  Falls,  Minn.  56701. 


TOP  PAY  PLUS  COMMISSION  for 
position  now  open  in  advertising  sales. 
Exclusive,  growing  tri-weekly  in  North¬ 
ern  California.  Complete  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Only  1-hr.  from  San  Francisco  and 
Sierra  recreation  areas.  Contact :  Tom 
Matthews.  Tracy  Press.  P.  O.  Box  419, 
Tracy.  Calif.,  95376. 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


MULTI-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS.  six 
units,  double  folder,  22%  inch  cutoff 
complete  with  reels.  Jones  tension, 
Cutler-Hammer  drive  and  control  and 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyors.  Available 
early  in  1967.  G.  L.  Green,  Production 
Manager,  Providence  Journal  Company. 
75  Fountain  Street,  Providence.  Rhode 
Island  02902. 


HKl.P  V)  ANTED 

Administrative 

MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  newspa¬ 
perman,  knowle<Igeable  in  all  areas, 
particularly  production.  Fine  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  of  ability  and  vision.  Calif. 
0|>eration.  Confidential.  (Management 
,  trainee  also  needed).  Box  2959,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  to  work  into 
and  assume  the  irosition  of  managing 
the  operation  of  large  newspaper  plant 
with  more  than  850,000  circulation 
spread  throughout  more  than  30  week¬ 
lies.  Must  h.'ive  ex|)erience  with  entire 
newspaper  operation  and  some  knowl- 
!  edge  of  paste-up.  photocomposition,  di¬ 
rect  printing.  Excellent  opportunity 
j  with  estahli8he<l  organization.  Five-fig¬ 
ure  s.alary  with  increases.  Extra  com- 
I  pany  l«nefits.  Box  3040,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  — 
•  Wanted :  experienced  executive  to  grad¬ 
ually  assume  general  management  of 
long  established  midwestern  daily.  Very 
,  modern  plant  located  in  above  average 
'  industrial  community  of  approximately 
17,000  and  growing.  Good  labor  rela- 
I  tions  and  no  competition.  Top  salary, 
bonus  and  fringe  benefits.  Stock  pur- 
I  chase  a  future  possibility.  All  replies 
I  confidential.  Write  Box  3033,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Good  job  | 
for  right  man.  Promotional  ability. 
Thriving  daily,  100,000  classification.  | 

I  Southwest  U.S.  Maybe  you  are  #2  man 
looking  for  promotion.  Write  today. 

!  Confidential.  Box  3008,  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  lisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  25,000 
;  circulation,  afternoon  paper.  Here  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
self-starter  who  wants  to  eventually  run 
his  own  newspaper.  Tremendous  growth 
area,  but  present  managers  have  be¬ 
come  complacent.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  30.000  circulation  within  two 
,  years.  Located  in  beautiful,  southern 
region,  surrounded  by  lakes  and  moun- 
'  tains.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
I  perience.  Write,  giving  full  details  to  j 
1  Box  3010,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

!  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  West- 
I  ern  Zone  a.  Small  operation  with  group 
organization.  Great  opportunity  for  the 
man  who  wants  a  future.  Must  be 
strong  in  “Little  Merchant” — promotion 
—  ABC  —  mailroom  and  detail.  Solid 
community  with  growth  potential. 
Please  forward  complete  resume  and 
I  salary  requirement.  Box  3054,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

MANAGER  MATERIAL  WANTED  — 

,  Home  Delivery  Manager,  who  is  versed 
]  in  the  modern  method  of  securing  and 
retaining  circulation,  needed  for  fast- 
I  growing  morning  operation  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  We’re  interested  in 
someone  who  can,  in  short  orxler,  prove 
himself  capable  and  deserving  of  the 
key  position  of  CM.  Investigate  this 
break.  Your  confidence  assured.  Box 
3048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS 

Surburban  Press 

Available  April  1967 
Built  in  1962 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07070 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT,  experi- 
ence<l,  for  So.  Calif,  chain  operation. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
and  frinf^es  commensurate  with  ability. 
Send  resume,  compensation  80U(?ht  to 
Box  3045,  Editor  &  Pubilsher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  well-estal>- 
lishe<l.  expandintf  weekly,  near  N.Y.C. 

I  Publisher  neeils  ritrht  hand  man  with 
background  in  advertising;  and  news, 
offset  pnxluction,  printinj;  estimating;. 
Meal  for  former  publisher  or  assistant 
...  a  real  ohallenKe  and  terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Salary  oi>en,  de))endini;  on  ex- 
l>erience.  Box  30S7,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PIRECTOR 
THE  MAN  we  nee«l  is  capable  of  .as¬ 
suming;  all  circulation  resismsibilities 
ami  direct  a  lar^re  staff  of  a  highly 
{)ro>;ressive  metro  morninj;,  eveninj; 
ami  Sunday  oi>eration.  One  of  the  top 
100  markets  with  a  tremendous  growth 
lM>tential. 

THIS  JOB  offers  a  challenging  iwsition 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  move  for- 
wanl.  He  must  have  the  e\i>erience  an<l 
ability  to  handle  the  job. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  offers  salary  and 
other  l>enefits  8ui>erior  to  most  news- 
imi)er  organizations.  Write  in  strict 
confi<lence  stating  age,  (Hlueation,  work 
ex|>erience  and  salarv  requirements.  Box 
3060,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 
4-times  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tinies  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLA$$IFICATION$" 

4-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTI$ING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DI$PLAY— CLA$$IFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-7050 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Editorial 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  sub  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  but  growing  fast  in  progressive 
New  England  area,  needs  tough,  cap¬ 
able,  take-charge  advertising  manager 
to  build  up  under  productive  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  teacher  and  trouble¬ 
shooter,  as  well  as  manager.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Good  pay, 
bonus  plan — other  benefits.  Excellent 
area  to  raise  family  in.  fiend  details, 
references,  first  letter,  to  Box  3004, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALEISMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  16,000  daily.  Pleasant  city 
with  all  new  schools,  upstate  N.Y. 
Elamings:  (130-$160  weekly  plus  all 
benefits  for  man  experience  in  sales, 
copy  and  layout.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  young  man  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Rush  complete  resume.  Box  3015,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGER  AND  SALE.S  PEOPLE  for  I 
a  division  of  a  daily  and  an  advertiser  : 
in  So.  Calif.  Seeking  knowle<lgeable.  ' 
aggressive,  shirt-sleeve  t>'pe  individuals 
who  thrive  on  intense  competition  and  \ 
hard  knocks,  willing  to  move  at  own  i 
ex[)ense.  Send  complete  resume,  start-  i 
ing  salary  requirements  and  aspirations  ; 
to  Box  3035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  sul.- 
urban  <laily-weekly  group  in  one  of 
l)Oom  areas  of  the  South.  This  is  a  new 
IKHiition  just  created  due  to  recent 
growth  of  our  newspai>ers.  Ambition, 
imagination  an<l  energy  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  experience  with  this  young, 
aggressive  organization.  Box  .30TS,  Esli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  *7800  -f 
bonus  aferatiintj  $1500 
fcr  year  ^  benefits 
Daily  in  growth  area.  E&P  Zone  8. 
.\|>piicant  should  be  well-gn>unde<l  in 
froiuency  insertions.  Our  emidoyes 
know  of  this  a»l.  Box  3083.  Fjlitor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Ground  flisrr  opjxrrtunity  in  d:s|>lay 
sales  and  management  for  exi>eri- 
enced.  better-than-average  i>erson.  F'ast 
growth.  100. OOC  circulation  suburban 
weekly  newspaper  (Area  5)  "itching”  to 
expand  further  in  scotre,  possible  fre-  i 
iiuency.  Excellent  salary.  Profit-sharing. 
Box  3092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPRESSION 

That's  what  we  want.  We’re  a  weekly 
urban-suburban  group  with  a  social 
conscience  and  looking  for  a  young, 
creative  writer  to  match.  You’ll  need 
the  basic  skills,  a  nicely  furnished  mind 
and  perseverance.  Pioneering  the 
quality.^epth  field  has  made  us  the  6th  ! 
largest  (50.000)  ABC  weekly  in  the  | 
eountry.  Interested?  Write  Charles  \ 
Hein,  4808  So.  25th.  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68107.  PS:  The  pay  is  good,  too. 


KNOCK— KNOCK! 

Opportunities  are  available  for  copy- 
readers  and/or  reporters  on  progressive 
MEiS  newspaper  in  one  of  nation’s  fast-  j 
est  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Elxcel- 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits,  un¬ 
surpassed  facilities  (cultural,  educa¬ 
tional,  recreational)  for  family  living, 
and  a  chance  to  become  part  of  a  dy¬ 
namic  economy.  Write  outline  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  experience  qualifications  to 
Personnel  Director 
DISPATCTH-PIONEER  PRESS  i 

55  East  4th  Street  | 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101  | 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  morning  and 
Sunday  daily  in  coastal  Zone  3  area  to  I 
direct  four-man  department.  Three  to 
five  years’  experience.  Reply  to  Box 
2952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR’S  POSITION  avail¬ 
able  soon  with  top  North  Jersey  twice- 
weekly.  Excellent  opportunity  for  versa¬ 
tile  man  who  wants  to  move  up.  Send  ; 
resume  to  Box  2990,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHART  AREA  5  DAILY.  10,000  circ.,  j 
has  opening  for  sports  editor.  Write 
Tom  Barnett.  Managing  Editor,  Piqua,  | 
Ohio,  Daily  Call.  | 


CITY  HALL  BEAT  on  top-notch  11.000 
p.m.  in  Virginia  garden  spot  offers 
fine  opportunity.  Willing  to  pay.  Box 
3022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYRBADER — Opportunity  for  copy 
editor  experienced  in  layout,  headwrit¬ 
ing  and  story  processing  on  one  of 
New  Jersey’s  most  respected  dailies. 
Excellent  fringes.  Box  3018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


C.\LIFO*RNIA  DAILY,  in  fast-growing 
area,  has  room  for  display  advertising 
salesman  with  strong  layout  ability. 
30.000  eirculation — coastal  area.  Salary 
plus  incentive  plan.  Excellent  company 
benefits  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  3065, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  SO.  CALIF'.  23-M  DAILY 
needs  aggressive  display  ad  salesman 
al>ove-average  on  layouts.  Competitive 
exi>erience  helpful.  Exceptional  opitor- 
tunity  +  insurance  and  profit-sharing 
benefits  in  new.  modern  plant.  Wrote 
or  call  in  confidence  to:  Fred  Serrot. 
News  Tribune.  655  W.  Valencia  Dr., 
F'ullerton,  Calif.  92632. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  growing  j 
northern  California  p.  m.  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity.  Resume  to  Roseville 
Press-Tribune,  P.  O.  Box  940,  Rose-  ; 
ville.  Calif.  95678.  I 

Editorial  | 

$200  A  WEEK  ! 

One  of  the  country’s  finest  metropolitan  j 

newspapers  has  a  copy  desk  opening  for 
an  outstanding  young  editor.  The  per-  ' 
son  we  seek  should  have  the  exi)erience 
to  command  $200  a  week  as  a  starting 
salary.  Vast  potential  for  advance-  , 
ment.  All  applications  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Great  Lakes  area.  Box  3028, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  needed  for 
straight  news  coverage  on  a  medium¬ 
sized  Area  5  daily.  College  degree  or 
some  experience  in  news  work  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  2920,  Ekiitor  &.  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN  for  30,000  Connecticut 
daily.  Good  salary,  benefits.  Know 
editing.  headwriting,  makeup.  Box 
3023,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  talent  for  > 
digging  l>ehind  the  surface  of  events, 
strong  educational  background,  wide 
interests  and  ability  to  write  accurately 
and  forcefully.  Several  years  newspaper 
experience  preferred,  not  necessarily  in 
e4litorial  writing.  This  position  calls 
for  a  person  who  can  untangle  complex 
issues  of  public  affairs  and  keep  a 
sprightly  flavor  to  his  prose.  Give  full 
background,  references  and  samples  of  ! 
work.  Write  to  Eklitorial  Page  Editor, 
Des  Moines  Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ' 
.50304. 


GROWING  13,000  A.  M.  OFFSET  daily  i 
needs:  Aggressive  young  wire  editor;  | 
layout  experience  desirable. 

Young  reporter — Experience  preferable 
but  not  critical ;  photography  helpful.  | 
Call  (814-723-8200)  or  write  Allen  L.  ^ 
Anderson,  Warren  Times  Mirror  &  Ob-  | 
server,  Warren,  Penna.,  16365. 


THE  NEW  mONTIER  in  newspaper-  | 
ing  is  the  city  weekly  field.  It’s  the 
place  for  the  editor  with  a  mission. 
The  best  of  these  papers  deals  in  the 
real  issues  and  problems  of  life  in  a 
growing  society.  It  deals  with  real  j 
people  in  here-and-now  situations.  It  ' 
challenges  the  Metro  daily,  and  is 
bright  enough,  sharp  enough,  profes¬ 
sional  enough  to  grow  and  profit.  We 
think  we're  the  best,  and  we  want  the 
best  possible  man  to  head  our  top 
paper.  This  may  be  your  opportunity  to 
move  ahead.  Write  ^x  3012.  Editor  &  ] 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  wanted  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  courthouse  and  city  beat. 
Prefer  midwest  man.  Write:  Nate 
Udisky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illi¬ 
nois  61554. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
The  Decatur  Herald  and  Review,  a 
morning  and  evening  combination,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  69,000  needs 
an  aggressive  young  woman  to  continue 
a  modernization  and  revamping  of  our 
women’s  pages.  Our  present  editor  is 
retiring  to  become  a  housewife. 

Job  is  on  equal  newsroom  status  with 
city  and  sports  editors  retorting  to  our 
executive  ^itor. 

Individual  must  have  know-how  for 
planning  and  supervising  staff  in  cover¬ 
age  of  spot  news  and  the  creative  ability 
to  come  up  with  bright  Sunday  features 
and  special  supplements  on  food, 
fashions,  family  recreation,  housewares 
and  women’s  organizations  utilizing  our 
four-man  photo  department. 

Must  be  a  self-starter  with  a  degree. 
Must  have  ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  people.  Should  have  at  least  six 
years  news  reporting  and  desk  work 
exiierience.  Salary  will  depend  on  your 
background. 

Send  complete  resume  with  salary  in¬ 
formation  to  H.  E.  Hay.  LSNI,  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois,  62525. 

YOUNG  MAN  ready  for  desk  job  on 
10,000  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Capi¬ 
tal  city  —  college  town  —  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Write  Box  3002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWO  VACANCIEks  —  Promotions  from 
within  have  left  openings  on  a.m.  Vir¬ 
ginia  daily  for  assistants  to  si)orts  and 
city  editors.  Must  know  layout.  Good 
pay,  fringe  benefits.  Box  3023,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Seasoned  deskman  to  direct  local  news 
staff  in  thriving  college  town  near  Twin 
Cities.  Write  or  call:  Editor,  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press. 


COPY  READER 

Retirement  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
wide-a-wake  <lesk?  We  offer  you  oppor¬ 
tunity — excellent  fringe  benefits — and 
salary  based  on  your  experience.  After¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  3055,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORS 

— Are  you  an  experienced  copy  editor? 
— Are  you  young  and  energetic? 

— Do  you  want  to  move  ahead  ? 

If  you  satisfy  all  these  requirements, 
there's  a  spot  open  for  you  on  the  copy 
desk  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  liveliest 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  We're  offering 
better  than  $200  a  week.  Applications 
strictly  confidential.  Zone  5.  Box  3044, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  likes  to  d'g  for  news 
and  writing  in  depth.  We  need  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  spots  on  our 
staff.  Zone  2,  p.m.  daily- -.50,000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  3053,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


$202  A  WEEK 

Unmatched  opportunity  for  a  young 
copy  editor  to  make  his  mark  on  a 
bright  and  booming  metropolitan  daily. 
The  man  we're  looking  for  should  be 
able  and  ambitious  and  may  now  be 
working  for  a  smaller  paper.  Pay  is 
$202  a  week.  Zone  5.  Box  3052,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


UT^IVERSITY  NEWS  E’DITOR  with 
exiierience  and/or  degree  in  journalism; 
Engineering-Science  background  help¬ 
ful;  for  college  in  Zone  2.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter  to  Box  3034,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


YOUNG  PROF'ESSIONAL  who  thrives 
on  hard  work,  for  general  assignment. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  No  prima- 
donnas  or  b^inners.  Two  years  on  a 
metro  may  give  you  the  savvy  we’re 
looking  for.  If  you  have  the  guts  to 
join  a  young  professional  daily  p.m., 
Sunday  a.m.  team  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Call :  Managing  Editor, 
The  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Tribune  at  this 
telephone  number — ^(812)  339-1631. 


AGRICULTURAL  RFIPORTER.  to  join 
Washington  bureau  of  national  financial 
daily,  with  responsibility  for  developing 
financial  aspects  of  agriculture  into 
national  beat.  Job  will  re<iuire  initiative 
and  drive,  and  presents  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  iiersonal  development  in  this 
siiecializeil  field.  Box  3091,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


.\SSISTANT  TO  EDITOR  of  medium- 
size  Midwest  daily  nee<le<l  to  write  edi¬ 
torials.  and  lay  out  editorial  page.  Set 
own  pace  anil  enjoy  flexible  hours  as 
long  as  job  is  done.  Neither  youth  nor 
age  a  barrier.  GikhI  pay  and  fringes 
for  a  gmsl  man.  Box  3082.  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


('ITY  EDITOR  for  progressive  New 
England  daily.  Take  full  charge  of 
staff  of  12.  Box  3077,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  E:DIT0R  Run  desk,  layouts, 
hells,  handle  features  on  5.000  5-day 
California  daily.  Contact;  Don  Brown, 
Ekiitor,  M,adera  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune. 
93637. 


DISTRICT  REPORTEiR  sought  to  cover 
two  towns  for  Berkshire  Ekigle.  Must 
have  ability  to  learn  to  write  concise 
and  precise  copy,  to  use  a  Rollei  and 
to  offer  sufficient  potential  to  write 
weekly  column.  Starting  salary  de- 
l>ends  on  exiierience.  ('ar  allowance 
provideil.  Write  to:  County  Desk.  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield.  Mass.  01201. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Leading  business  publication  neeils  a 
pro  at  turning  out  high-quality  copy, 
fast.  Must  know  merchandising  and 
retailing.  New  York  City  location. 
$10. too.  Box  3064,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EiXPANSION  CREATES  attractive  op¬ 
ening  for  alert,  energetic  State  Editor 
on  9M  afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Gtow 
with  us.  Bo.x  3088,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  M.XN  age  not  as  important  as 
desire  to  handle  wire  desk  in  evening, 
write  in  afternoon.  Lots  of  opiairtunity 
in  expanding  community  with  newly 
off.set  paper  keeping  pace.  Call  or  write 
Alan  Gould  Jr.,  The  Pocono  Record, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360. 


WE  THINK  WE  HAVE  PLENTY  to 
offer  anyone  interesteil  in  working  for 
a  good  newspaper  that  specializes  in 
thorough  and  responsible  coverage  of 
municipal  government  and  has  prizes 
to  prove  it.  We’re  locateil  within  100- 
miles  of  New  York  City  in  an  area 
that  has  growth  stamped  all  over  it. 
If  you’re  interesteil  in  desk  work  or 
reporting  write  Box  3032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS— Writer  who  can  i 
produce  women’s  page  in  a  straight-  i 
news  style.  Not  interested  in  color  of  j 
bride’s  shoes  under  the  gown.  Women’s 
page  editor  retiring  Jan.  1  after  40 
years  on  staff.  Write:  Kernan  R. 

Turner.  Managing  EkI..  Democrat-Her-  | 
alil.  Albany,  Oreg.  97321,  1 
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IVEWS 

EDITOR 

International  oriented  copy  editor 
skilled  in  rewrite  and  news  judge¬ 
ment  for  new  spot  with  leading  NY 
publisher.  Business  Publication  back¬ 
ground  helpful,  but  will  consiiier 
candidate  with  wire  service,  general 
newspaper  or  magazine  experience. 
Top  pay,  benefits,  advancement  op¬ 
portunities. 

Box  3050 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  Vt  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


MIDWKST  evening  daily,  35,000 

circulation,  has  immediate  opening  for 
general  assignment  reporter.  $140  per 
week  for  fully  qualified  man,  future 
opportunities,  medical  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  liberal  vacation  iiolicy, 
company  paid  iiension  plan,  five  <lay 
week.  Chance  to  grow  in  earnings  and 
experience.  Write  Box  .3080,  Editor  & 
Publisher  with  few  clips,  resume. 


newspaper  business  writer 

Exiierienced.  Pacific  Northwest  metro- 
iiolitan  daily.  Salary  to  $8800.  Fringe 
benefits.  Write  Box  3085,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  full  details  education  and 
job  history. 


POLICE.  CITY  HALL  REPORTER, 
for  10.000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of 
variety  in  work — opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  -gocxl  fringe  benefits.  Write : 
jack  Howey,  Managing  Ed..  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune.  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind..  40970, 
giving  resume  and  salary  requirements; 
or  call  (AC  317)  473-6641. 


reporter  for  Florida  East  Coast 
daily.  Send  resume  of  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  .3089,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  5-day  daily; 
photo,  darkroom  experience  tlesirable. 
Was  paying  $95  plus  lienefits.  If  you  are 
desk  material  with  these  abilities  and 
can  handle  TTS  tape,  will  pay  higher. 
List  exiwrience.  pay,  references.  No 
calls :  no  boozers  or  those  with  prob¬ 
lems.  Area  has  good  future.  Montrose 
(OjIo.)  Press  81401. 


REPORTER  OR  COPY  READER 
Excellent  chance  for  iierson  seeking 
growth  opportunity.  Prosperous  city 
offering  attractive  family  living.  Shoulil 
have  1-year  minimum  experience.  A.M. 
daily.  Five-day  week.  Moving  ex|)ense 
allowance,  plus  good  employe  l)enefits. 
Senil  complete  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Personnel  Dept.,  Intelligencer  Journal, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 


REPORTER 

State  University  Public  Information 
Office  needs  exi>erience<l  reporter.  Sci¬ 
ence  or  engineering  background  helpful 
though  not  necessary.  Generous  fringe 
benefits.  Chart  Area  6.  Send  letter  and 
resume  in  complete  confidence.  Box 
3084.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STILL  EXPANDING 

The  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  needs  competent 
reporters,  copyreaders,  deskmen 
and  newsroom  junior  executives 
such  as  assistant  city  editors. 
Day  or  night  work,  excellent 
working  conditions  in  air  condi¬ 
tioned  news  room.  Good  benefits 
and  salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Applicants  should  send 
full  details  in  first  letter,  which 
will,  of  course,  be  handled  in 
complete  confidence.  Write  to 
Donald  C.  Wilder,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quin¬ 
cy,  Massachusetts  02169. 

The  Newspaper;  The  Patriot  Ledger  is 
an  afternoon  daily,  circulation  51,882 
(1965  ABC).  Daily  newshole  140 
columns  with  emphasis  on  a  well 
rounded  international,  national,  state 
and  local  news  report. 

The  Region:  Quincy,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  contiguous  to  Boston  and 
only  a  relatively  short  drive  south 
to  Cape  Cod  or  north  to  the  ski 
country.  The  Quincy  area,  in  the 
heart  of  Now  England,  is  rich  in  his¬ 
tory  but  vital  and  alive  with  space 
age  progress  by  top  industrial  firms 
having  plants  located  in  our  circula¬ 
tion  region. 
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REPORTER  needed  to  round  out  stalf 
of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper  com¬ 
binations.  Good  pay  -  excellent  fringe 
benefits- -secure  tuture  for  reiiorter 
with  experience  to  do  the  job  in  a  fast- 
growing  industrial  city  of  160, UOV.  The 
State  Capital — home  of  LSU  ...  an 
ideal  community  in  which  to  work. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Write:  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Crowell.  Personnel  Dir., 
State-Times  &  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  details  of 
exiierience. 


REPORTER  —  Prize-winning  N.  Y.  ! 
Catholic  weekly  (circ.  193,000)  offers  I 
challenging  opi>ortunity  to  energetic 
reporter  with  some  experience,  imagi¬ 
nation.  Send  clippings,  covering  letter. 
THE  LONG  ISLAND  CATHOLIC.  P.O. 
Box  335,  Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y.  11571. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
Public  Information  Service  of  rapidly-  I 
growing  Midwest  state  college.  Assist  | 
with  news  and  publications  of  college  i 
activities  and  program.  Chiefly  pho-  ; 
tography  but  some  writing.  Creativity 
and  print  excellence  as  well  as  good 
writing  ability  retiuired.  Excellent, 
modern  darkroom,  and  photo  equipment. 
Reply  to  Bo.x  307(1,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  BRIGHT.  TALENTED.  ! 
young  (or  young  at  heart)  siiorts  re-  : 
porter  for  Ohio  daily  on  the  move.  Top  i 
oiipoitunity  for  the  right  man.  Some 
ilesk  and  column  writing  exjierience  | 
would  be  an  asset.  Write:  Frank  How¬ 
ard.  Managing  Ed.,  The  News  Journal, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  449U1.  ! 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  now  for  9M 
Cent.  N.Y.  p.m.  dally.  Progressive 
community,  growing  piqier.  Gixxl  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Write  fully.  Box 
3U58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  EDITORIAL  STAFF  REPORTERS 
wanted,  local  New  England  daily.  Good 
pay.  Write  Bo.x  3068,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  NEED  a  siiorts  eilitor,  a  general 
reiKirter,  and  an  assistant  on  our  news 
desk  to  fill  draft-created  vacancies.  Real 
oiiportunities  for  three  iiersons,  male  or 
female.  Age,  experience  no  (iroblem  if 
ability,  enthusiasm  exist.  Salaries  range 
to  $135  for  someone  who  loves  small 
town  newspapering.  living.  Write  or 
call  collect:  Don  E.  Beattie,  Editor, 
Coshocton  Tribune,  Coshocton.  Ohio 
43812.  (AC  614)  622-1122. 


WE  OFFER  GOOD  PAY,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  Iiension  program,  plus  editorial 
freedom  and  challenge  to  comiietent, 
draft-proof  young  man  with  at  least 
one  year's  solid  experience  and  the  |k>- 
tential  to  assume  greater  resiionsibility 
in  the  future.  Present  opening  for  re¬ 
gional  reporter.  Rural  or  small  city 
background  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Submit  samples  and  references  to  The 
Commercial-Review,  Portland,  Indiana 
47371. 


Miscellaneous 

EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  po¬ 
sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newspapers — experienced  or  beginning. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.  Y.  State 
Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  Newhouse 
Communications  Center,  215  University 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application, 
write.  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Offset  Personnel 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
wantetl  for  8,000  circulation  California 
Offset,  cold-tyiie  daily.  Some  experience 
in  press,  platemaking,  paste-up  and 
handling  iieople  requireil.  $9,000  plus. 
Excellent  lienefits.  Write  Box  3063, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  opportunities 
with  the  Donrey  Metlla  Group  in  both 
offset  and  letterpress  production.  Don¬ 
rey  operates  newsimpers  in  six  states. 
Write  Personnel,  P.  O.  Box  1359.  Ft. 
Smith,  Arkansas,  72901.  Include  resume 
and  salary  requirements.  EQUAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 
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AVIS  RARA 

Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird." 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
are  looking  for.  Here’s  the  story. 


We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years’ 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fastest-growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 


WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  (Jo  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming:  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 


HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 

You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  START? 

Initial  assignments  are  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
with  other  locations  in  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 
and  New  York  City. 


If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d  like 
to  have,  please  write  to:  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Connor, 

Dept.  545-Y3,  IBM  Corporation,  P.  O.  Box  390, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  12602 


IBM 
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HEI.P  Vi  ANTED 


MACHINIST  WANTfcl)  -Linotyi*,  In-  ! 
tertyiie.  TTS.  Scale.  $150.75  days, 
$155.75  nights.  :i5-hour  week.  Three 
weeks  vacation  after  one  year.  Health  ; 
and  Welfare  Fun<l.  If  intereste<l.  eon-  I 
tact  Foreman.  Los  Anjreles  Herald- 
Elxaminer,  1111  So.  Broadway,  Los 
■Anneles,  California  00054. 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINLST 
Publishint;  Company  would  like  to  hire  ' 
exi)erienced  machinist.  Apidicant  must 
have  exjierience  in  machinery  service 
and  maintenance.  KnowletlKe  of  press,  ' 
stereo  and  mailini;  e<iui|>ment  will  lie 
helpful.  Company  offers  permanent  job  : 
in  air  conditioneil  buildini;.  Benefits  in-  i 
elude  vacations,  holidays,  life  insurance,  i 
excellent  workinK  conditions. 

Call  or  write  Ri»y  Lufkin.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  123.7  Retral  Row,  Dallas, 
Texas  75247. 


COMPETENT  OPERATORS,  six  ma-  , 
chine  shop.  Open.  Scale  $196.00  38% 
hours  a  week.  Nigrhts.  Daily  News,  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501.  | 


TELFTYPE 
PERFORATOR 
OPERATORS 
Immediate  Openings 
for 

JOURNEYMEN 

on 

ITU 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 
COMPETENCY  STANDARDS: 
360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustified 
$162.50  (nights) 

$146.60  (days) 

Fully  paid  fringe 
benefits  program. 

Box  3000, 

Editor  St  Publisher 


PERFORATOR  OPERATOR,  unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Excellent  opening.  Union. 
Air-conditioned.  (AC  616)  HU  7-8304, 
or  write  J.M.C.  Printing,  446  Northern 
Blvd.,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  20-minutes 
from  N.Y.C. 


FLOORMEN,  OPERATORS  combina¬ 
tion.  University  town.  37%  hour  week;  i 
2  weeks'  vacation,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance.  Seale:  $137.25  day;  ' 
$148.60  nights.  Box  2822,  Nitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  i 


TYPESETTING  MACHINIST— Step  up 
to  14-machine,  modern  hot-metal  plant  ’ 
in  city  of  70,000  on  Gulf  Coast.  HunU  j 
ing,  fishing  aplenty  and  good  place  to  | 
raise  family.  Pay  above  scale  for  right  ; 
man.  Some  evening  work.  Contact  ' 
Foreman,  The  News,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas.  77640. 


MONOTYPE 

Openings  for  combination  Keyboard- 
Caster  operator  and  one  monotype 
compositor.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Paid  hospitalization,  vacations, 
etc.  Reapp  Typographic  Service.  Inc., 
266  James  Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44304. 


OPERATOR  for  commercial  shop.  One 
machine  with  Quadder,  Permanent  to 
right  man.  Good  pay,  with  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  holidays.  Air-conditioned.  Free 
hospital  plan.  Non-Union.  W.  H.  HO- 
HENADEL  PRINTING  CO.,  INC., 
P.O.  Box  376,  Rochelle.  III.  61068. 


PRINTER-OPERATOR  for  5-day  daily. 
Run  Linotype  and  small  amount  of  job 
work.  Clinton  Daily  Journal  and  Public,  ' 
Clinton,  Illinois  61727,  Phone  (AC  217)  i 
935-3184. 


FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift,  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M.  . 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions,  { 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  years'  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Call  or  write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
Peoria,  Illinois  61601.  Ph:  (AC  309) 
688-2411,  Ext.  379.  ' 
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PHOTOCOMP  MANAGER 
Manager  needed  to  install  and  ot>erate 
new  photocomix>sition  department.  Must 
have  had  previous  e.xiierience.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Gene  Thirkill,  | 
Production  Mgr..  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner.  nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  An-  i 
geles,  Calif.  90054.  , 

Press  Kttom 

PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  50,000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  > 
Journeyman,  union,  experienced  in  | 
press  room  management,  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  5-unit  Goss  Duplex 
rotary  press.  Good  fringes,  including 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Send  resume  of  experience 
and  references  to  Box  3042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  LETTERPRESS-OFFSET 
plant  in  Central  Florida  needs  job 
pressman  familiar  with  Kluge  and 
Heidelberg.  Some  composition  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary.  Good 
spot  for  "two-thirder”  now  in  a  dead¬ 
end.  Write  Manager,  Star  Press,  P.O. 
Box  947,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33880. 


PREiSSMEN  for  modern  Hoe  pressroom, 
M.  E.  S.  Opportunity  for  overtime. 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  company-paid 
pension  plus  second  negotiated  pension, 
life  insurance,  other  benefits.  Write 
JOHN  KOTUN 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
Baltimore.  Md.  21203 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  Goas  32-  ' 
page  deck  press,  color  hump.  Scale:  I 
$190.66.  Night  work — S8%  hours.  Daily 
News.  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage.  | 
Alaska  99601. 


WANTED:  Combination  pressman  and 
stereotyper  capable  of  running  Goss 
tube  press.  37%  hours.  Good  fringes. 
Coshocton  Tribune.  Owhocton,  Ohio. 
Phone:  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 

Carter.  ! 

PRESSMAN — EIxperienced  combination  | 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37  H  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con-  I 
ditions.  Times  News.  Kingsport.  Tenn. 
37662. 


JOURNEYMAN  for  press-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  36-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREO  COMBINA'HON 
experienced,  to  work  6  months  at  E7I 
Mundo  newspaper,  San  Juan.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Box  1072,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 


HAVE  OPENINGS  EXIR  3  OFFSET 
pressmen.  Areas:  6  and  9.  If  i|ualifie<l 
send  resume  and  salary  re<iuirements  to 
Personnel,  P.O.  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith. 
Arkansas,  72901. 

Printers 

FLOORMAN,  experienced  in  ad  make¬ 
up.  Ideal  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progressive  community  of 
6.500.  Write  or  call :  Ernest  Eschtoch, 
North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Va.  24426. 


JOB  PRINTING  OPPORTUNITY 
ICan  wanted  thoroughly  experienced  ih 
letterpress  and  offset,  as  manager-op¬ 
erator  of  job  printing  department. 
Guaranteed  salary  commission.  Job 
open  Dec.  1.  Excellent  opening  for 
high-grade  man  in  a  growth  area.  For 
particulars  and  interview,  write  or 
'phone:  Editor,  Medina  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister,  Medina.  N.Y.  14103. 


TYPESETTING  FOREMAN  —  Trade 
shop  and  book  publishing.  Experienced 
in  estimating,  pricing  and  production. 
Photons  209  and  713.  Non-union.  We 
want  a  man  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Send  resumi  of  experience, 
background,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Excellent  opportunity.  Pho¬ 
to-Comp.  Inc.,  1721  E.  McDowell  Rd., 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85006.  Ph:  (AC  602) 
254-3363. 


NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator.  G-4, 
TTS  equipp^.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
for  50M  Class  newspa|>er  in  l>enutiful 
midwest  city.  Three  lakes,  two  ski 
areas,  golf  all  year  long,  etc.  ;  a  recre¬ 
ational  iiaradise.  Finest  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  including  college. 

The  man  we  seek  will  work  with  erlitor, 
general  manager,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  directors  in  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  year-round  program  using 
all  available  me<lia  to  make  this  news- 
pajier  continue  its  dramatic  growth  in 
the  past  five  years. 

He  must  be  a  dei>endable  self-starter 
who  will  j>lan  an<l  call  his  own  meet¬ 
ings  as  i)art  of  the  management  team. 
Since  circulation  growth  is  such  an 
integral  part  of  our  program,  a  better 
than  average  knowledge  of  circulation 
promotion  proce»lure  is  a  prere<iuisite. 
Salary  is  oi>en  with  a  bonus  program 
based  uiK>n  i)erformance.  plus  many 
fringe  l>enefits. 

This  newspaper  is  part  of  a  group 
oi)eration  and  further  opportunity  in 
management  exists  for  truly  ambitious 
and  well-rounded  executive  who  i)rovea 
himself  capable  of  managing  one  of 
our  other  properties. 

Send  a  letter  and  your  resume  to 

Box  3066,  Elitor  &  Publisher  | 


Trade  Insecurity 
for 

OPPORTUNITY! 


Are  you  creative?  Tired  of  the  ups 
and  downs  and  "roadblocks”  of  your 
present  business? 

We  need  people  to  create  audio¬ 
visual  materials,  promotion  pro¬ 
grams.  public  relations,  sales  and 
educational  tools  of  all  kinds.  Use 
all  your  talents  in  an  established 
shop  more  complete  than  many 
agencies  with  editorial  staff,  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  a  complete  photo¬ 
graphic  studio. 

Competitive  salaries  determined  only 
by  your  imagination  and  productiv¬ 
ity.  E\ill  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing  with  the  most  aggressive, 
sales-minded  manufacturer  in  the 
air-conditioning  industry. 

IVrite: 

Roger  Lakey,  Dir.  Marketing  Services 

LENNOX  INDUSTRIES  INC.' 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  50158 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Help  Wanted— Public  Relations 


EIDITOR  MANAGER  of  public  relations 
office  in  major  university  community. 
Please  send  full  resume  to  Box  2997, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO-BASED  national  trade  as¬ 
sociation  needs  creative  writer,  PR  man 
j  to  help  build  diversified  pre^ram.  Pre- 
I  fer  news  experience :  association,  PR, 
I  |K>litical  background  helpful.  Salary  in 
I  low  five-figures.  Send  resume  in  confi- 
;  dence.  Box  3074,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


'  ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S  LEADING 
I  civic  organizations  is  searching  for  a 
I  qualified  applicant  to  fill  a  rare  vacancy 
in  its  Public  Relations  deiwrtment. 
Applicants  must  be  l>etween  21  and  35, 
journalistic  or  communications  me<iia 
background.  Good  opi)ortunity.  Apply  to 
Ray  Rodgers,  Operations  Manager, 
U.S.  Jaycees,  Box  7.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma, 
74102. 


NEWSWRITEm/EDITOR  for  newly 
created  position  on  Public  Affairs  staff 
of  major  university,  northeastern  New 
York.  The  person  will  have  the  ability 
to  recognize,  dig  out  real  news,  write 
it  shantly,  clearly,  accurately.  Knowl- 
e<lge  of  photography  helpful,  college 
degree  preferre<l.  This  is  job  with  a 
future,  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send 
letter  telling  why  you  qualify,  plus 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3076,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  P.R. 

I  Unusual  opi>ortunity  for  gifted  writer, 
equally  at  home  in  science,  arts,  gen¬ 
eral  news  and  features,  to  assume  ma¬ 
jor  duties  in  news  services  as  assistant 
to  PR  Director  at  comprehensive  new 
university  60  miles  from  NYC.  Salary 
range  $9-10,000,  month's  vacation. 
TIAA  retirement.  Send  resume  and  few 
of  best  writing  samples  to  Box  .3090, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


public 

relations 


Interesting  opportunity  at  Large  Nuclear  research 
laboratory  for  a  young  professional  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Assistant  Public  Information  Officer.  Back¬ 
ground  should  include  a  college  degree  in  the  sciences, 
the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  concisely  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  public  relations  field. 

SEND  RESUME 

INCLUDING  SALARY  REQUIREMENTS  TO 
BOX  EP  1014.  12S  W.  41  ST..  N.Y.  36 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


r.ENERAL  MANAGER,  ASSISTANT. 

OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
for  daily  over  25  thousand  circulation 
class.  Prefer  50-100  thousand.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  departments,  including 
labor,  with  siiecial  emphasis  on  adver¬ 
tising,  business  and  mechanical.  Age 
mid-liO's  with  excellent  background  and 
record  which  includes  comijetitive  con¬ 
ditions.  Can  get  the  job  done  and  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “right”  move.  Box  3039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


business  manager  and/or 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
High-ealil)er  executive  in  mid-30’s  with 
unusual  "in  depth"  exjierience,  avail¬ 
able  January  first.  Excellent  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  record  in  major  and 
medium  markets  with  very  comiietitive 
conditions.  All-round  knowledge  and 
experience  in  retail,  general  and  classi- 
fie<l  advertising,  I)Oth  letterpress  and 
offset  printing.  Proven  results  offered 
with  gotsi  references.  Esirecially  in- 
tereste*!  in  iiermanent  position  having 
good  family  and  cost  of  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  3057,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EXECUTIVE  NEWSMAN 
Planning  leave  New  York,  superior 
newsman  can  manage,  lead,  give  lively 
direction,  backed  by  action-packed  ca¬ 
reer  as  bureau  chief,  wire-^itor,  col¬ 
umnist,  top  reporter,  photographer, 
35mm  expert,  picture  editor — all  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  top  circulation  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  departments  offset  produc¬ 
tion.  Widely  travelled.  Now  in  40’s,  de¬ 
sires  relocate  family  permanently  in 
good  school  area.  Welcome  offer  from 
rising  offset  daily  in  any  capacity  with 
future.  Box  2969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Respected  news  executive,  42,  seeks  spot 
as  ^itor  or  managing  editor.  Has  bmn 
city  editor,  news  editor,  foreign  cor- 
resi>ondent  for  leading  metro  paper. 
Box  3951,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SCIE^ICE  WRITER  —  Young,  experi¬ 
enced  prafessional  seeks  more  opportun¬ 
ity,  responsibility  and  income  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  area.  Editorial  or  public 
relations.  Top  ability  for  a  top  job. 
Box  3049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  OR  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
28  years’  experience,  last  10  as  iier- 
sonnel  director.  News  experience  in¬ 
cludes  sports,  city,  production.  Good 
knowlecige  all  operations.  Seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  in  challenging  management  po¬ 
sition.  Excellent  references.  Box  3067, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

DOES  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  operation 
need  a  shot  in  the  arm.  Mr.  Publisher? 
If  so.  you  need  me  .  .  .  young,  aggres¬ 
sive,  award-winning  classified  salesman 
seeks  position  as  CAM  for  Zone  1  daily 
with  20-30M  circulation.  Conscientious 
marriecl  man  eager  to  increase  your 
linage?  Send  reply  to  Box  3073,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR-MANAGER  seeks  same 
position  50-100M  or  Retail  or  National 
Manager  larger  paper ;  thoroughly  ex- 
periencecl,  mature  administrative  abil¬ 
ity.  aggressive  leadership,  goo<l  money 
producer,  strong  mechanical  and  pro¬ 
duction  knowledge;  energetic,  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  figurehead  position.  Chart  Area 
2  or  1.  Box  3071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR-LEADER 
experienced  all  phases.  Robust  mid-40’B, 
aggressive.  Seek  permanency  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  3037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

AGGRESSIVE,  SKILLED 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHini 
with  firm  background  in  Asian  affairs, 
including  military  and  politics,  wants 
correspondent's  position  in  Japan  or 
Okinawa.  Military  obiigation  will  be 
completed  in  January;  no  reserve  duty. 
Strong  on  features,  straight  news,  still 
pix  and  government  circle,  with  limited 
knowledge  of  Japanese.  Five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Stars  and  Striiies  Pacific 
daily  edition;  bureau  chief  for  Stars 
and  Strii>es  with  5-man  staff  on  Oki¬ 
nawa.  Detailed  bi-lingual  magazine 
writing  for  Asian  monthly.  Knows  news 
photography  and  layout,  editing  and 
heavy  on  ideas  for  milage.  Graduate 
Army  Information  School,  Public  Rela¬ 
tione  School  of  N.Y.C.  Age  26,  married 
to  oriental,  excellent  health.  Salary 
ne^iable.  Willing  to  travel.  Box  2987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  EDITOR’S  JOB,  with  enough 
authority  to  produce  quality  daily.  Wide 
experience  on  two  dailies ;  one  among 
the  best,  and  the  other  among  the  big¬ 
gest.  Seek  northern  daily,  and  have  in¬ 
vestment  capital.  Box  3046,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  —  Pro¬ 
fessional  journalist,  born  and  educated 
in  Spain;  university  graduate,  10  years’ 
experience  as  foreign  press  correspond¬ 
ent  specializing  in  economic  and  social 
matters;  widely  travelled;  capable  pho¬ 
tographer  ;  seeks  assignment  any  for¬ 
eign  country,  preferably  Latin  America. 
Top  references.  Available  N.Y.  inter¬ 
view.  Box  3031,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  NEW  LIFE  in  dull  makeup. 
Young,  fast,  excellent  headlines;  goo<l 
editing ;  new  ideas  on  makeup  each  day. 
Looking  for  a  challenge.  Write  Bo.x 
3061,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (26)  BUT  EXPERIENCED 
(4'/.i  years’  AP)  J-grad  (Stanford) 
seeks  demanding  new  spot,  probably 
with  quality  paper,  perhaps  with  public 
service-type  agency  or  foundation.  Have 
spent  3  years  writing  leads  on  top 
state  legislature,  and  have  covere<l 
everything  else  from  sports  to  Watts, 
including  month  covering  major  1966 
gubernatorial  race.  I  have  a  wide-rang¬ 
ing  and  intense  interest  in  the  world 
around  me,  and  a  deep  concern  for  the 
lietterment  of  journalism.  I  want  to 
make  a  solid  contribution  to  a  paper 
that  takes  its  responsibilities  to  public 
and  profession  seriously.  If  interestetl, 
write  Box  3079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  STAFF 
of  news,  feature  writers,  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  photos,  stories  about  the  land  of 
Liebling.  Box  2961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCREDITED  Washington  newsman 
available  part-time  or  spot  news  or 
columnist  or  regional  coverage.  Knows 
the  angles.  Box  3076,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Richanl  R.  Haratine,  1316  State 
St..  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17107.  (AC  717) 
233-7820. 


editor.  COPY  EDITOR,  writer,  re¬ 
write  man,  researcher.  In  60s,  re- 
•poniible,  steady,  adaptable,  exception¬ 
ally  able.  Moving  allowance  hoped  for. 
Mne  6  only.  Box  3007,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiber. 


army,  peace  corps  VETERAN  de¬ 
sires  to  learn  reporting.  Degree,  some 
work.  Available  Jan.  15.  Resume, 
Werences  on  request.  Box  3036,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
magazine,  PR  assignments,  Chicago 
area.  S.  Holden,  Box  1456,  Evanston, 
III.,  60204. 


Miscellaneous 


ADVER’nSING,  PR.  PUBLISHING 
position  sought  by  editor/writer/trans¬ 
lator,  28,  B.A.,  science  backg^’ound,  li¬ 
brary  training.  6  years’  experience.  Will 
relocate.  Box  3047,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 
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Press  Room 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  combination 
pressman  desires  the  right  job.  Tubular 
and  semi-presses.  Box  3059,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
available.  Prefer  combination  press- 
stereo  operation.  Many  years’  experience 
working  foreman  and  mechanical  sutier- 
intendent.  Know  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Now  employed  in  metropolitan 
press  room.  Box  2993,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Superintendent  or 
Proxiuction  Manager.  Experienced  in 
composing  room  cost,  operation  and 
production;  knows  'TTS,  photo-com- 
Iiosition  and  hot-metal  operation.  46. 
All  replies  answered.  Box  3069,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Production 

PRODUCTION  M.ANAOER  or  ASSISTANT; 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  hot 
metal,  cold  type,  offset,  TTS.  University 
grad.,  family  man,  early  40’s.  Resume 
on  request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
2996,  flditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Mechan¬ 
ical  Superintendent,  20  year's’  experi¬ 
ence  U.S.  and  Central  America  news¬ 
papers.  Formerly  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  San  Juan  daily;  also  12  years’ 
maintenance  machinist  N.Y.C.  paper ; 
likewise  service  representative  for 
Miehle,  Goss  and  Dexter.  Box  2904. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicates 

S'YNDICATE  SALESEMAN  resumes 
travelling  western  states.  Have  sold  and 
know  top  e.xecutives.  Seek  top  service, 
features  or  equipment.  Please  write 
Box  3083,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


B  Name — 
H  Address- 


I 


City - 

State - Zip  Code. 

By - 

Classification _ 

Copy - 


g 

I 


1 


I  B 

g  □  Assign-  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  | 
1  To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden  I 

I  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Current  Whipping  Boy 


“While  it  may  be  self-evident 
to  us  that  the  marketing:  con¬ 
cept  serves  the  public  interest, 
if  we  listen  to  our  critics  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  not  self-evident 
to  them.  To  the  contrary,  mar¬ 
keting  seems  to  be  the  current 
whipping  lx)y  and  the  culprit 
responsible  for  many  of  the 
faults  in  our  society.  Somehow 
or  another,  this  is  the  problem 
we  must  overcome.” 

Those  are  the  words  of  Peter 
W.  Allport,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  and  although  his  state¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  annual 
membership  meeting  of  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  the  subject  of  his 
remarks  affect  all  media.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing,  deliberate  or  acci¬ 
dental,  of  the  function  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  in  our 
society. 

Already  some  newspapers 
have  spoken  out  editorially  an¬ 
swering  the  current  attacks  on 
advertising  and  marketing.  We 
hope  all  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  broadcasters  insofar 
as  is  possible  in  their  sphere, 
will  speak  up  in  defen.se  of  the 
distribution  and  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  lieen  developed  in 
this  country  which  has  served, 
and  which  continues  to  serve, 
the  best  intere.sts  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

4:  4c 

Referring  to  “the  climate  in 
which  we  operate,  the  climate  in 
which  we  hope  to  continue  to  be 
free  to  bring  more  and  better 
products  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  through  the  process  of 
marketing  and  competition,”  Mr. 
Allport  continued: 

“It  is  probably  inevitable  that 
as  our  economy  changes,  and  as 
the  process  of  marketing  takes 
on  added  significance  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity,  that  marketing  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  intense  public  scru¬ 
tiny.  Now,  in  effect,  we  are 
being  subjected  to  the  same  ex¬ 
amination  and  public  appraisal 
which  mass  production  proced¬ 
ures  went  through  in  their  day, 
and  which  the  financial  com- 
munitv  went  through  in  the 
’30s. 

“However,  the  fact  that  mar¬ 
keting  has  replaced  production 
and  finance  as  the  focal  point 
of  public  scrutiny  also  under- 
.scores  the  importance  of  our 
government  and  public  relations 
problems.  In  the  past,  for  in¬ 
stance,  most  governmental  action 
relating  to  advertising  concerned 


details  of  specifics  which  did 
not  interfere  with,  or  injure, 
fundamental  concepts.  No  one, 
for  instance,  could  seriously  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  principle  that  false 
advertising  should  be  eradicated 
or  even  that  third  class  mail 
should  pay  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  Post  Office  budget. 

“Today,  however,  we  are  in  a 
different  ball  game.  While 
aspects  of  our  business  were 
l)eing  scrutinized  in  the  past,  it 
is  apparent  now  that  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  marketing  con¬ 
cept  are  being  questioned.” 

He  quoted  John  Hobson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hobson,  Bates, 
agency  in  London,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject: 

“Our  marketing  discipline  is 
to  find  out  first  what  people 
need  and  want,  and  then  pro¬ 
vide  for  it.  .  .  .  In  the  old  days 
it  was  the  autocratic  industrial¬ 
ist  who  attempted  to  impose  his 
will  on  the  market  to  foist 
upon  it  whatever  he  thought  fit 
to  produce.  Modern  marketing 
has  changed  this:  it  has  re¬ 
placed  industrial  autocracy  by 
enthroning  the  consumer  and 
seeking  to  fulfill  his  wants. 

“It  would  be  tragic  if  a  new 
j)alace  revolution  now  dethroned 
the  consumer;  if  the  dons  and 
intellectuals  succeeded  in  their 
takeover  bid,  and  managed  to 
convince  governments  that  the 
man  in  the  .street  is  no  fit  person 
to  decide  what  he  wants;  that 
the  consumer  is  not  worthy  of 
being  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
satisfactions  in  the  market 
place.” 

*  *  * 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Allport: 
“That  is  just  what  it  comes 
down  to.  Some  appear  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  something  other  than 
consumer  preference  should  de¬ 
termine  what  is  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  in  what  ways,  and  at  what 
price.  Their  underlying  philoso¬ 
phy  appears  to  be  that  ‘big 
brother  knows  best.’ 

“Now,  obviously,  the  ‘big 
brother’  banner  is  not  the  one 
our  critics  sail  under.  If  it  were, 
it  would  give  us  an  easy  target. 
In  fact,  most  well-intentioned 
individuals  in  their  camp  would, 
with  sincerity,  deny  the  charge. 
They  claim  that  they  are  just 
looking  for  improvements. 

“And  in  doing  so,  they  select 
attractive  slogans.  ‘Truth  in 
packaging’  is  an  example;  so  is 
‘rational  buying’,  or  ‘avoiding 
consumer  confusion’,  as  well  as 
‘full  disclosure  in  advertising’. 


Slogans  which  too  often  seem 
innocuous,  even  desirable,  except 
that  they  lead  to  the  following 
inevitable  consequences: 

“a.  Someone — presumably  in 
government — must  decide  what 
is  rational,  and 

“b.  Someone  must  limit  the 
range  and  number  of  consumer 
choices.” 

Our  critics  are  in  danger  of 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water,  observes  Mr.  All¬ 
port. 

To  save  the  hou.sewife  a 
few  minutes  in  a  supermarket 
they  would  limit  her  range  of 
choice  by  standardizing  shapes 
and  sizes.  In  essence,  they  would 
dethrone  the  consumer  and  re¬ 
direct  the  efforts  of  companies 
away  from  the  marketing  con¬ 
cept  and  toward  someone’s  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  market  place. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Allport’s 
suggestion  that  we — marketing 
and  advertising  forces — must 
reverse  this  trend.  “We  should 
do  far  more  than  has  been  done 
to  date  to  develop  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  speak  up  for  the 
consumer  benefits  of  the  market¬ 
ing  concept  and  on  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  inevitable  altern¬ 
atives.” 

In  our  opinion,  and  Mr.  All¬ 
port  obviously  agrees,  the  con- 
.sumer  is  being  sold  an  old- 
fashioned  snake  remedy  and 
hasn’t  the  slightest  conception 
of  what  he  stands  to  lose  if  he 
buys  it. 


Editors  In  Group 
Opposing  Extremists 

Three  newspapermen  and  a 
former  newspaper  man  are 
among  a  group  of  48  leaders 
over  the  country  who  have 
formed  the  Institute  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy,  Inc.,  to  oppose 
.such  rightist  groups  as  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  such  leftist 
groups  as  the  Communists. 

The  newsmen  are  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill,  publisher,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution;  Hodding  Carter 
publisher,  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times;  John 
Cogley,  religion  news  editor, 
New  York  Times.  The  former 
newsman  is  Harry  Ashmore, 
director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions,  formerly  executive  editor, 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock. 
• 

Strike  Settled 

Dayton,  Ohio 

The  newspaper  strike  here 
ended  this  week,  but  prospects 
remained  dim  as  E&P  went  to 
press  for  settlement  of  the 
other  Ohio  strike  which  closed 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Times 
late  last  month. 

The  18-day  strike  that  had 
halted  publication  of  the  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  Dayton  Daily 
and  the  morning  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  ended  when  the  pressmen’s 
union  signed  a  new  contract 
with  the  publishers,  Dayton 
Newspapers  Inc.  (Nov.  19). 


BOOMER 


“Roofwpr,  all  tve  want  are  cutlines — 
not  a  four-page  profile.^* 
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'We  bought  two  new 
Ludlow  Model  M’s 
and  started  hot-metal 
paste-up  in  January 
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. . .  haven't  had  a  serious 
work  pile-up  since" 


Lyle  Smith 

Composing  Room  Supt. 
THE  STATE  JOURNAL 
Lansing,  Michigan 
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Ludlow  is  no  stranger  to  the  State  Journal,  but  this  year 
Michigan’s  great  state-capital  paper  is  getting  more  mile¬ 
age  than  ever  from  its  Ludlow  set-up. 

In  January,  the  Journal  replaced  its  older  model  Ludlows 
with  two  brand-new  Model  “M"  machines.  At  the  same 
time  it  installed  a  modern  hot-metal  paste-up  system. 

While  conventional  methods  are  used  on  some  (usually 
smaller)  ads,  most  of  the  big  ones  are  marked  for  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  Almost  everyone  in  the  composing  room 
does  paste-up  and  runs  his  own  Ludlow  work.  And  each 
man  switches  from  conventional  to  paste-up  methods  as 
required. 

For  hot-metal  paste-up,  Ludlow  slugs  and  other  cast  ma¬ 
terial  are  stripped  to  zinc  thickness  (.063  inch)  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  waxed  Plexiglass  sheets  (Potdevin  system)  to 
bring  the  job  up  to  shell  height. 


The  flexibility  of  the  State  Journal’s  paste-up  system, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  precision  it 
affords.  This  78,000  circulation  paper  can  register  color 
from  its  paste-ups! 

"Ads  that  used  to  be  hard  to  build  are  considered  run- 
of-production  now,”  says  Lyle  Smith.  "Angles  are  so  much 
easier  to  make  and  there  is  no  problem  with  borders, 
either.  The  new  Ludlow  Model  ‘M’,  of  course,  gives  us  a 
much  heavier  slug  that’s  really  sharp.  And  with  the  new 
Model  ‘M’  speed,  nobody  has  to  wait  for  slugs.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections  are  no  problem,  in  fact  are  made 
easier  than  by  conventional  methods.  In  all,  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  improved  our  efficiency  immeasurably.” 

WHAT  CAN  LUDLOW  AND  HOT-METAL  PASTE-UP  DO 
FOR  YOU?  You’re  invited  to  send  the  coupon  for  latest 
information  on  hot-metal  paste-up  techniques  and  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  —  plus  our  new 
Alphabet  Book  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 


Well-stocked  matrix  cabinets  offer  many  A  pair  of  new  Model  "M”  Ludlows  has  earned  the  praises 

sires  in  Bodoni,  Karnak,  Cheltenham,  of  everyone  on  the  composing  staff.  Stronger  slugs,  Im- 

Gothic,  Century,  Caslon,  Ludlow  Black,  proved  printing  surfaces  and  50%  greater  speed  are  some 

Stellar  and  other  Ludlow  faces.  of  the  reasons  why. 


A  Hammond  saw  strips  Ludlow  slugs  down 
to  rinc  height,  making  them  extremely 
light  and  easy  to  handle  In  the  paste-up 
operation. 


Placing  the  stripped-down  Ludlow  mate¬ 
rial  on  waxed  sheets  proceeds  with  both 
speed  and  precision.  Many  operators  find 
they  don’t  even  need  a  light  table. 


Filing  completed  paste-ups  Is  another  plus 
for  the  system.  With  a  stiff  plastic  back¬ 
ing,  the  pasted-up  ad  is  still  only  shell 
height. 
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Cincinnati:  Where  Youth  is  Served 


Two  promising  young  people— both 
World  War  II  babies— typify  the  type 
of  person  bringing  new  sparkle  to  the 
seasoned  staff  of  The  Cincinnati  Post 
&  Times-Star. 

Alan  M.  Horton,  23,  son  of  a  news¬ 
paperman,  was  on  the  dean’s  list  five 
times  at  Yale,  a  member  of  the  Silli- 
man  College  debate  team,  won  fresh¬ 
man  baseball  numerals,  and  played  > 
varsity  basketball.  He  was  graduated 
in  English,  minored  in  history  and  po¬ 
litical  science. 

At  The  Post  &  Times-Star,  where  he 
edits  the  youth  pages,  he  speaks  the 
language  and  knows  the  interests  of 
the  Sixties.  He  made  his  mark  early  in 
a  different  area.  A  year  ago  his  arti¬ 
cles  about  conditions  in  Longview  Hos¬ 
pital  received  statewide  recognition. 

Jo  Thomas,  22,  is  the  daughter  of 
an  Army  colonel.  She  grew  up  in  places 
like  Long  Beach,  Tokyo,  Munich,  Augs¬ 
burg,  and  Fairfax,  Va.  She  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  voted  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Senior,”  and  graduated  Summa 
Cum  Laude  from  Wake  Forest.  She 
speaks  Spanish  fluently,  can  translate 
French  and  German. 

Jo,  who  also  has  a  Master’s  Degree 
in  English  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  recently  authored  two 
major  series:  A  report  on  changes  in  ^ 
downtown  Cincinnati  and  an  editorial  " 
page  account  of  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  handling  of  criminals.  f! 

The  Post  &  Times-Star,  an  after-  ^ 
noon  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  be-  1 
lieves  in  giving  opportunity  to  young  g 
people.  A1  Horton  and  Jo  Thomas  re-  , 
fleet  this  policy.  | 


Alan  Horton  and  Jo  Thoma! 
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